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A FALSE IMPRESSION. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Mary, go and diddle diddle dum! 
O Mary, go and diddle diddle dum! 
O Mary, go and diddle diddle dum, 
Across the sands of Dee! ”’ 


ANG Miss Temperance Tibbins, with a 

subdued happiness in her thin voice, as 

she stood by the kitchen sink-shelf, with an 

old mat under her feet to prevent chills, and 

washed up the quaint, figured plates and 

coffee-cups that had just done duty on her 
modest breakfast table. 

‘¢ That’s a very lovely song,” soliloquized 
Miss Temperance, as she gave an extra polish 
to her father’s glass goblet with the dryest 
end of the wiping-towel; “it’s a pity that I 
hain’t got the words a little more exact; but, 
after all, it’s the sentiment that tells. ’Tisn’t 
much wonder, either, just hearing it once at 
the church fair, with those Peterson girls be- 
hind me fit to split my ears with their chat- 
ter.’ And Miss Temperance, clattering 
down a handful of knives and forks by way 
of orchestra, started anew in her expressive 
melody. 

No, it was little wonder that only a snatch 
of the poet’s words should remain to bear 
company to the sweet tune that more than 
one unconscious memory had garnered from 
the lips of a passing singer; the wonder was 
that poor, neglected Miss Temperance—faded 
in eyes and dress and manners, faded all 
over, from the hair that had once been 
brown, to the shoe-strings that had once 
been black, her courage faded to patience, 
her dreams faded to duties—should have the 
heart, this chilly morning in late September, 
to be singing over her dish-pan. For this 
was not a common occurrence with Miss 
Temperance. Her domestic sphere was not 
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one of those that roll in music on a heavenly 
way. The severely neat little kitchen was 
at a loss how to accommodate itself to such 
an unwonted state of things. The ancient 
clock in the corner seemed more than ever 
desirous of hiding its smoky face behind its 
two bare hands, and even the stolid-looking 
flat-irons on the shelf nudged each other in 
amazement. For both the flat-irons and the 
clock were well acquainted with the history 
of the past thirty and odd years that had 
woven -themselves into the being of Miss 
Temperance, and they had seen nothing in 
them to account for such indecorous mirth. 
A solemn babyhood, followed by a sober 
childhood, succeeded, in turn, by a repressed 
girlhood, and an early entrance into the long 
twilights consecrated to forlorn old maids; all 
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states alike shabby with poverty, and bur- 
dened with the double sorrow of an invalid 
mother and a tyrannical father, had surely 
reached a most unfitting consummation in 
Miss Temperance smiling to herself and 
singing a ballad over the breakfast dishes. 

There was 2 nephew, to be sure, but he 
was now away in his second year at college, 
and more of an embarrassment than a com- 
fort to his aunt. For his father had been 
but a rebellious and runaway son, who yet, 
by his dying will, had sent his only boy back 
to the homestead from which he himself had 
fled, committing him, a rough lad of nine, to 
the care of this spinster sister. And a care 
and a trouble he had been, from the first day 
his noisy feet crossed the threshold, to the 
hour that he was sent away to school. 

For his parents had left him the means 
for a professional education in a generous 
sum of money well tied up by the lawyers 
from the greedy clutch of his grandfather. 
Of his career at school and college he always 
brought home the most cheering reports; 
but gentle Miss Temperance, who had never 
been quite able to comprehend the nature of 
her charge, owned with a sigh at the end of 
each vacation that she never did have the 
knack of bringing up children, and so “‘ may- 
be ’twas better as it is.” 

“*O Mary, go and diddle diddle dum, 
Across the sands of Dee.” 
sang Miss Temperance again, giving a final 
rinse to her dish-pan, and glancing out of the 
narrow window-panes, as she hung it up on 
the third nail from the pump. 

Now it surely was not of her nephew that 
Miss Temperance had been thinking, for at 
the sight of a tall young man with eye- 
glasses sauntering slowly up to the house, 
she gave a start of unfeigned astonishment, 
and all the joy of the singing dropped sud- 
denly from her lips. 

‘¢ Why, Nathan, what is the matter?’’ she 
called, hurrying to throw open the door be- 
fore him; but casting, too, a nervous glance 
from her well-scrubbed steps to his muddy 
boots. ‘Scarlet fever ain’t broken out at 
the college, I hope, nor anything catching.”’ 

‘““No; wish it had. How are you?” 
growled Nathan, in rather a dismal tone of 
voice; and, kissing her carelessly, he pushed 
into the kitchen and sat down, without once 
looking about him, in his old seat beside the 
clock. 

Miss Temperance closed the door, with a 

eeble pretense of being unconcerned, and 


began to bustle about the room, looking 
timidly toward the glowering youth, now 
and then, as if waiting for the dutiful in- 
quiries and information in which he appeared 
by no means eager to indulge. Presently 
the good lady ventured, by a gentle hint, to 
remind him of the forgotten proprieties. 

‘*' Your grandfather is very well, Nathan,” 
she faltered, failing miserably in the attempt 
to appear at her ease before this little man 
of the world; for if the headstrong boy had 
bewildered and distressed her, her gentle 
spirit was utterly abashed and bowed to the 
earth before the dashing young collegiate. 

‘Sorry to hear it,’’ muttered the grand- 
son, who appeared to have returned home in 
no very amiable temper; but he roused him- 
self, walked over to the stove, and asked, 
with more kindliness in his tone, ‘‘ How’s 
the old lady ?” 

Your grandmother, Nathan,” returned 
Miss Temperance, with some severity, being 
quite as much shocked by that irreverent ex- 
pression as by his unsanctified sentiments in 
regard to his grandfather’s health, ‘“‘is about 
as usual. I don’t see much change,’ she 
added, ‘‘ saving that she sleeps pretty near 
all the time lately. She’s in a doze now. 
For quite a spell she’s been given to drop- 
ping off that way.” 

Nathan, who had taken a step toward an 
inner door, turned back. ‘‘I can’t see her 
just now, then,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t 
matter for a little while, because I want to 
tell you something, Aunt Tempie. I’m sus- 
pended.” 

** Mercy on us all!’ ejaculated poor Miss 
Temperance, and sat down on a pan of po- 
tatoes. 

“Oh, that isn’t a thing that anybody cares 
about, you know,”’ hastily struck in Nathan, 
anxious to make his disgrace appear as much 
as possible like a part of the regular educa- 
tional course. ‘‘ Most of the fellows, that 
is, a good number ef the jolliest of them, go 
through it before they leave. The Faculty 
thinks it gives experience, you see; and they 
get rested, too, and ready to dig again. Mine 
is only for six weeks, and I shouldn’t have 
come home ai all, only”, —— and here Nathan 
stopped to clear his throat, and, under the 
dismayed gaze of his aunt, almost blushed. 

‘¢ What—what’s it for ?’’ stammered Miss 
Temperance, hurriedly, looking up with help- 
less horror at her tall responsibility. 

‘Well, nothing in particular,” replied 
Nathan, with dignity; ‘‘ just a scrape with 
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the Freshes, and our men carried it a little 
too far. It was good fun, though, much bet- 
ter than boring away at their confounded 
mathematics; and, as I said, I am rather 
glad of it, because now I will get engaged to 
Nettie Brush before the Christmas holidays.” 

Miss Temperance gasped and seemed to 
form the word “‘engaged”’’ with her lips, 
but the sound very properly refused to cross 
their maiden portal, and nearly choked her 
in her throat. 

‘* And so, you see,”’ ran on Nathan, speak- 
ing eagerly, now, and half-pleadingly, ‘‘ while 
this is such a small thing in itself—why, 
most of the fellows think it’s a lark, Aunt 
Tempie—Captain Brush has some queer no- 
tions, and if he should get hold of it, it would 
be just like the old fool to make a fuss be- 
tween Nettie and me. And I couldn’t stand 
that; indeed I couldn’t, Aunt Tempie. So, 
unless you want me to go to the bad directly, 
you will promise me not to tell a living soul 
that I’m suspended, but that I’ve studied 
too hard, and am come home for my health.” 

‘* Nathan Ezra Tibbins!”’ exclaimed Miss 
Temperance, rising to her feet in a tumult 
of emotions, and knocking the pan of pota- 
toes down to the floor; ‘* you ask me to teH a 
lie! and to Cap’n Brush, whom I am amazed 
to hear you allude to so disrespectably! ” 

**Do you want me to drink and to gamble 
and to—and to play billiards?”’ demanded 
Nathan, pathetically. 

His poor little aunt shook her head vio- 


lently, and glanced fearfully toward the 


door, as if expecting to see him start out on 
the path of destruction at once. Perhaps a 
passing remembrance of a stormy scene in 
this same kitchen years before, threats and 
oaths, and the sudden rushing forth of that 
passionate brother, who never came nearer 
home again than the village cemetery, threw 
an additional confusion into her simple heart. 
Nathan was so like his father in his moody 
ways and furious temper. She had cried 
over him so often, and prayed for anything 
that might be a check and a guide to his 
reckless footsteps. And how could she, who 
had tried so earnestly to do her duty by the 
orphan boy, and had accomplished so little, 
be the one at last to drive him to desperation 
and—billiards ? Nettie Brush was a capable 
girl, too, and a church member, and just 
like her father in her pleasant ways. But if 
there was one central and fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which all Miss Temperance’s 
ideas of morality and religion were based, it 
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was that of absolute and unvarnished truth 
telling. The utmost charity could never see 
the white side of a lie. On every other sub- 
ject she was yielding, but here clung the 
very roots of her nature. For the theory 
she would have died; in the practice she of- 
fended most of her neighbors. The long- 
winded minister who called on baking day, 
and asked, after an hour’s conversation, if he 
should linger for a season of prayer, was 
horrified to hear her answer, with tears in 
her eyes, but truthfully, that she would 
rather finish her doughnuts. Never did a 
nobler virtue bear more ignoble results, but 
Miss Temperance held firm, although this 
was the first time in her placid existence 
that she had ever been openly besought to 
conceal the truth. And so this ludicrous 
little heroine and most ridiculous martyr, un- 
learned alike in the ways of the world and 
the ethics of the schools, but dangerously 
tender hearted, wrung her hands as she 
looked at her recreant nephew, and began 
to pick up the potatoes, remarking faintly:— 

**T’ve often told Lyddy Snuckle that I 
hain’t no knack at bringing up children, and 
I guess I was in the right of it. So maybe 
*tis better as it is.”’ 

Nathan had his own meditations, too, as 
he stood with one foot on the wood-box, 
rubbing the steam off his glasses. ‘ It is 
meaa in me to ask her,’’ he thought, with a 
twinge of shame under his flashy watch- 
chain. ‘‘ If there is one thing under heaven 
she abominates, it’s that. I remember the 
only time she ever really scared me, was 
when I was a youngster and lied to her about 
stoning the old hen. How she did blaze at 
me, and sent me to bed without my supper! 
Seems to me, though, that I hooked a tumbler 
of jelly out of the back chamber. But she 
must help me here. Why shouldn’t she? 
Everybody else knows how to get around 
awkward stories.” 

Don’t you believe, auntie,’’ Nathan in- 
quired, in an easy, argumentative tone, “‘that 
I study very hard?” 

You—you tell me so, dear,’”’ responded 
the disciple, meekly. 

don’t you believe it?’ insisted 
Nathan, knitting his black brows; ‘“‘do you 
think a fellow gets through a college course 
—Greek and Latin and German and Chem- 
istry and Biology and Geology, and Psychol- 
ogy and the Calculus, and all the rest of it, 
without studying? Why, Aunt Tempie, my 
life is one incessant cram and grind.”’ 
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it must assented Miss Temper- 
ance, quite overawed. ‘‘Gracious me! It 
fairly makes me creep to think of it. How 
can folks hanker after such a sight of non- 
sense? It’s a mercy, Nathan, that you 
hain’t sunk under it seoner.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Nathan, coloring a little in 
spite of himself. ‘I haven’t been feeling 
quite well lately. It doesn’t seem to agree 
with me, this excitement and being up late 
nights—to study. I really need a rest.” 

‘You are looking a bit peaked and mop- 
ish,” said Miss Temperance, peeping up at 
him anxiously. ‘I shouldn’t wonder, now, 
if a bit of raw turnip in your mouth, three 
times a day, if you chew it well, mightn’t set 
you right up again.” 

*¢ And so,”’ pursued Nathan, loftily ignor- 
ing the raw turnip proposition, ‘‘ you see 
you are telling the exact truth in saying all I 
asked you to say—that I have studied hard 
and was getting tired and felt the need of a 
rest. If you agreed to those propositions 
separately, you agree to them together, and 
can state them together, can’t you? It is 
none of your business what people infer. 
You are not obliged to tell all you know.” 

But, Nathan began Miss Temper- 
ance doubtfully. 

‘**Isn’t that clear as daylight demanded 
Nathan. 

don’t rightly see how it isn’t,’ ad- 
mitted his aunt, rolling her apron nervously 
in her hands; “‘ but it most seems as if there 
was something wrong somewhere. I'll 
think it over, Nathan, and do according to 
my lights. You know I’ve been a professor 
more years than you’ve been born; and, as 
Cap’n Brush was saying in meeting the other 
night, ’taint no use to be easy with un- 
righteousness, and ask the devil to excuse 
your back. And any sort of misleading in 
words, even if ’twasn’t downright lying, al- 
ways did seem to me to be the very next- 
door neighbor to the unpardonable sin. But 
maybe you’re right, Nathan, and I wouldn’t 
for nothing at all make any trouble between 
you and Nettie. I’lldo the best I can, but I 
never did have any knack at bringing up 
children, and so perhaps ”»—— 

Well,”’ interrupted Nathan, impatiently, 
‘* Pll go in to see grandma. But remember 
that you have almost promised me, auntie, 
and if you'll only help me out of this scrape 
I'll be just the steadiest fellow you ever saw 
for the rest of the course. Won’t you, now!”’ 

‘*T must act according to my lights,” re- 


sponded Miss Temperance, faintly but unfal- 
teringly; and with this Nathan was forced to 
be content. 

Throughout that day a sore struggle was 
going on in the confused, untutored mind of 
the little spinster. She was all the more 
conscientiously anxious to save her nephew, 
because she felt a pitiable sense that she had 
never been able to give the lad a mother- 
love, or to exercise over his wild comings 
and goings any mother influence. Not that 
he was destitute of manly qualities, but he 
was willful, with more than a normal share 
of wild oats to sow,and had outgrown apron- 
string authority before ever he came to the 
house. And Miss Temperance was an old 
maid, and had never quite known what to 
make of him. 

If he had been laid in her arms while he 
was yet in his dimpled babyhood, or had 
learned to toddle his first steps about her 
house, the woman’s heart in her would 
doubtless have answered to the all-conquer- 
ing voice of childhood, and he would have 
been her boy, and the light of her eyes 
through everything. But he-had come to 
her too late, and she had felt helpless and 
insignificant before him from the first. 

Yet for that very reason, dimly shapen in 
her own mind though it may have been, 
because she could not give her charge what 
he wanted most, she strove the more devot- 
edly to fulfil every lesser obligation. And 
while she stole fearful glances at him from 
time to time, as he strode restlessly about 
the house, watching her with so much ques- 
tioning eagerness from behind his eye- 
glasses, her tender heart was almost per- 
suaded to yield its foolish scruples forthwith, 
and give the poor fellow, so exhausted by 
his severe study, a chance to rest. She did 
carry him a piece of raw turnip, but he as- 
sured her that his mental sufferings would 
not allow him to eat. 

The trouble was not with the grand- 
parents. 

‘““T’ve come home to see you a while, 
grandma,” said Nathan, gently kissing the 
white, wrinkled face that had lain so long 
upon the hard, coarse pillow. 

‘You were always a good boy, my dear; 
and so was your father before you,’ piped 
the drowsy grandmother, from the blessed 
blindness of her heart, smiled contentedly 
once or twice, and fell asleep again. 

‘‘ Nathan has come home, father,” Miss 
Temperance screamed into the ear of her 


bald-headed parent, whittling over the sit- 
ting-room fire. 

‘* The chimney has come down!” snarled 
back the perverse old gentleman, who 
seemed to take an evil delight in misunder- 
standing. 

Oh, sakes, screamed his daughter, 
akeyhigher. ‘‘ Nathan has come home.” 

“Let him keep out of my way then. 
That’s all,” replied this gracious ancestor, 
concisely; and scowled fiercely at his grand- 
son, who returned the compliment with 
interest. 

But Nathan and his aunt both knew that 
the momentous hour was yet to come, at 
evening, when Captain Brush, after a neigh- 
borly fashion into which he had lately fallen, 
stepped over with the milk himself, instead 
of confiding it to the chore-boy, who carried 
the pints and quarts to a half-score of 
others. 

Miss Temperance was inclined to be flur- 
ried, as the long clock-hand began to feel its 
slow way toward seven, but to-night her 
nervous agitation was so evident that it even 
aroused the attention of her father, who 
cursed her sociably over his supper, and 
kicked the stairs more noisily than usual as 
he stumbled up to bed. 

Miss Temperance stood meekly listening 
until she heard his door shut with a vicious 
slam, and then a sudden color flushed in her 
faded cheeks, and she hastily arrayed herself 
in the chaste glories of a fresh white apron 
and collar, patting down her hair with trem- 
uleus fingers before the diminutive parlor 
mirror. Then, taking a small watering-pot 
in her hand, she stepped out into the front 
yard, and was apparently engrossed in the 
womanly occupation of tending her flowers— 
a stiff little garden of many leaves and few 
blossoms, arranged in rows, and squares and 
mounds, like a pigmy cemetery. As she was 
thus becomingly engaged, Nathan passed 
her, his sophomore cane swinging in his 
hand, and his face better and brighter 
With some happy anticipation, which did not 
prevent him, however, from stopping by his 
aunt with a few hurried words of fretful 
entreaty. 

But at the sight of a burly figure turning 
the distant corner, he broke off shortly, and 
moved quickly away in the opposite direction, 
leaving Miss Temperance to fidget with her 
flowers more and more helplessly, as the ap- 
proaching footsteps grew more and more 
distinet. 
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Her puzzled brain had at last hit upon a 
plan of action, but so unused was she to any 
kind of diplomacy, that she felt vastly more 
inclined to sit down in the midst of her 
floral geometry and indulge in a hearty cry, 
than to face this formidable neighbor, with a 
secret in her eyes. 

‘*Good-evening to you, Miss Temper- 
ance,’ sounded close behind her in the 
mighty tones of the gallant sea-captain,—a 
red, puffed, grizzled giant, balancing a tin 
pail on the tips of two great fingers. ‘It 
occurred to me, as I was steering this way, 
to fetch along your milk to-night; and, while 
I was about it, I made bold to stop and in- 
quire after the old lady.” 

Having pompously delivered himself of 
this unvarying formula, the captain rubbed. 
his face with a big red handkerchief, and 
beamed benignantly down upon agitated 
Miss Temperance, who dropped her water- 
ing-pot, almost spilt the milk, and blushed 
as red as the handkerchief in asking him to 
come in. 

‘Being just as agreeable to yourself, 
ma’am,”’ returned the radiant captain, still 
in formula, ‘‘ I'll drop down on the step for 
might be a matter of ten minutes, thanking 
you kindly, and get my breath a bit.” 

And so he suited the action to the word, 
while Miss Temperance fluttered in to dis- 
pose of the milk, and returned with her 
shoulders wrapped in a gray shawl. 

The opening ceremonies being thus hap- 
pily concluded, they sat together on the 
doorsteps, all forgetful of the fifteen or 
more years that lay between them and the 
pleasant foolishness of youth; while with 
simple sentences and awkward pauses they 
discussed, for the twentieth time, the weath- 
er, the harvest, and the sickness of old Mrs. 
Tibbins, looking less at each other than at 
the darkening sky, the shadowy trees, and 
the fading outlines of the northern hills. 

Meanwhile, Miss Temperance, amid the 
jumble of her thoughts, was in purpose torn 
asunder by the conflicting voices of ‘‘ Now I 
will!” ‘“Oh,I can’t!” ‘Yes, I must!” 
No, I won’t! ” 

And the captain’s big heart was steadily 
thumping under his swelling waistcoat, 
‘* Now as well as ever! Now as well as 
ever!”’ 

The captain, being the bolder, was the 
first to obey the inner monition. 

Miss Temperance,” he began, roundly, 
‘¢ wasn’t that young Nat I saw scudding be- 
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fore the wind down the road, when I came 
up ? ” 

Miss Temperance clutched at the step, and 
gasped, faintly:— 

“* Maybe ’tmight have been, cap’n. 
than is to home for a season——”’ 

And here her voice failed her. 

‘“*T kind of mistrusted it was Nat,” as- 
sented the captain; ‘‘ and I cast my reckon- 
ing pretty clever, that for all he was making 
such good time on the other tack, he would 
fetch up by my front piazza about five min- 
utes after.”’ 

‘*Oh, but I am sure you wouldn’t mind, 
cap’n,’”’ pleaded Miss Temperance. Na- 
than’s a good boy at heart, and he’s very 
fond of—of the neighbors.”’ 

‘*He isn’t the only one,” declared the 
captain, stoutly, fanning his heated face 
vigorously with his straw hat, “ but her 
mother’s been gone this ten years now, and 
I’ve only had my little girl. It would be 
lonely there in the big house, ma’am, for a 
social kind of a man, if she was gone, and I 
hain’t hitherto been in any hurry to lose her; 
but seeing Nathan to-night, ma’am, so sud- 
den ,—for I didn’t know the lad had shipped 
his moorings—so spry, ma’am, and so eager, 
I kind of mistrusted, seeing him, and I 
thought I would make bold to ask you-——”’ 

‘* Don’t—don’t ask me nothing, cap’n! ”’ 
cried Miss Temperance, too much alarmed 
for Nathan to heed the tender meaning that 
was making the captain’s voice huskier at 
every word, and letting loose the powers of 
her tongue as she dashed into the conflict. 
‘*T have something on my mind as it seems 
to me only right to speak to you about, be- 
fore you say nothing more, Cap’n Brush, for 

you know how I feel about this sinful habit 
of lying with the lips. Some people do say 
that I carry it too far, as when I rebuked 
Mis’ Edwards for wrapping up her two-cent 
piece in cotton-wool, so it shouldn’t sound 
like copper when it fell into the contribution- 
box. Mis’ Edwards and I hain’t been real 
good friends since; but, somehow, I -can’t 
bring myself to trying to make folks believe 
what ain’t so. And yet I can’t help feeling 
that being fond of a true-hearted woman 
may be more of a salvation to a young man 
than signing the pledge, even, or the habit 
of speaking in meeting. And so, maybe, if 
I was tempted and urged, cap’n, I might be 
led on to give a false impression, which I 
know well wouldn’t be pleasing to you in the 
long run. So please don’t ask me nothing 


Na- 
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to-night, cap’n, but jest let things be as they 
be, for——”’ 

right, ma’am; all right,” interrupted 
the captain, cheerily, though his round voice 
was huskier than ever. ‘‘ It wasn’t my right 
deserts, I know, and I was a blundering old 
chap—though you kindly called me a young 
man, ma’am—to think that a tidy little 
woman like yourself could put up with my 
rough ways. Don’t youworry. I’m a stout 
old craft, and have weathered a storm or two 
before, in my time. I only fancied, seeing 
the young ones so happy together—— But 
that’s all gone overboard now; and good-by 
to you, ma’am; and much obliged to you, 
I’m sure, for your putting it all so neat and 
shipshape.” 

And with a final mighty pressure of the 
worn little hand, the valiant captain took 
himself and his defeated hopes away. 

‘*Good-evening, Captain Brush,’ said 
Nathan, meeting him, with a start, at his 
own gate. 

*¢ How are you ?”’ said the captain, heart- 
ily. ‘‘At home again, youngster ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Nathan, bluntly, “‘ for my 
health. Did my aunt tell you?” 

“*T don’t rightly remember,” replied the 
captain, gently. ‘‘I never thought to ask 
her; but you’re always welcome, Nat, my 
lad, for the sake of those that reared you, 
and for the little girl’s sake in there.”’ 

And the captain passed quietly on, leaving 
Nathan’s heart dancing with wonder and 
delight. 

But, poor Miss Temperance! Heedless of 
the chilly air, she crouched on her for- 
saken doorsteps, and faded slowly back 
into the desolate, little old maid she had 

been for so many years. It was time to 
light the candle, and measure out her moth- 
er’s drops, and darn her father’s rough 
stockings. The romance that had fluttered 
its silver wings above her lonely head had 
vanished, never to return. Her own hand 
had painted out the gleam of color in her 
sombre sky. 

But worst of all, and hardest of all for her 
dismayed soul to bear, was the consciousness 
that she had fallen into the very sin from 
which she had fled; however unwittingly, 
yet most certainly, in spite of all the effort 
of her life, her lips had belied her heart, at 
last, and had given a fellow-being a false im- 
pression that he must bear with him forever. 

“A fellow-being! And especially the 
cap’n!’’ sobbed Miss Temperance. 
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A= boy with flaxen hair, and eyes 

+~ Blue as the sky that stoops to clasp the earth, 

And a fair maiden, full of beauty, met 

In a thronged city, far from brooks and bowers. 

If the sweet rose had lips, and eyes, and speech, 

I would compare the maiden with the rose ; 

If holy angels had no shining wings, 

I should have thought she dropped from the bland 
sky. 

Her hair was darker than the midnight sea, 

From which her forehead rose fair as the moon, 

Accompanied by the twin stars of her eyes; 

The silken lashes of those lustrous orbs 

Were arrows pointed with her love-lit glance. 

Her words were richer than the soft-toned lute, 

And in these words her young love-thoughts were 


seen, 
Like unhatched birdlings in transparent shells. 
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When the youth pressed her soft white hand in his, 

Her throbbing heart crept through her silken veins, 

As sea-tides up the rivers creep, 

When banks are green with grass, and gay with 
flowers, 

And the old ocean’s breast seems filled with joy— 

And told in throbs the story of her love. 

There stood the bashful youth, a maiden’s heart, 

Worth more than worlds, was beating in his hands. 

Few were the words which fell from lip to ear, 

But they were shuttles weaving warp of thought 

Into the woof—heart-woof of purest love. 

They met again, and oft, and learned at last 

To translate into thrilling kisses, looks 

The lips could utter in no other way. 

And when connubial bliss had crowned her queen 

Of the great empire of her husband’s heart, 

’T was found both hearts were beating in each breast. 


ER-R-RIP-TE-RATTLETY-BA-A- 
ANG! 

The noise was almost enough to wake the 
dead, as a large stick of wood, launched by 
Noisy Brown’s sturdy arm, fell and re- 
bounded upon the roof of old Tom Mellen’s 
house; but it was accompanied with a 
shout that seemed to combine the roar of an 
angry hurricane with the reverberation of 
thunder:— 

‘**Wake up there, you lazy devils, and come 
along! We ought to have started up the 
creek an hour ago.” 

While Noisy Brown was looking around 
for another stick to hurl upon the roof, the 
door suddenly opened, and a beautiful young 
face, in which surprise, terror and curiosity 
were blended, looked out upon him in 
speechless wonderment. 

Brown was no less surprised than the 
owner of the face. He paused, looked for a 
moment upon the fair apparition, and at 
length stammered out:— 

‘* Excuse me, miss—I—I beg your pardon. 
I didn’t know there was any one here but 
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Tom Mellen and Jake Campton. I’m afraid, 
miss, I’ve frightened you.” 

It was a difficult matter, for him to bring 
that thunderous voice of his te such a pitch 
as he wished, in speaking to the young lady; 
but he succeeded so well in his effort to 
‘‘roar her gently,’’ that she was reassured, 
and betrayed some little amusement in her 
smile, as she answered him, in a voice he 
thought the softest and sweetest, except his 
mother’s, he had ever heard:— 

‘* My father has gone to the store to make 
some purchases. We arrived—my mother 
and I—quite unexpectedly to him, yesterday 
evening. He spoke of expecting a visit this 
morning from—a Mr. Brown, and I suppose 
you are the gentleman. Will you walk in 
until he returns ?”’ 

‘““Well,” said Brown, making ludicrous 
attempts to modulate his voice so as to ren- 
der it acceptable to the ear of a lady—and 
such a young lady!—‘*‘ I guess you'll have to 
excuse me, Miss Mellen. I thank you, 
though, all the same, for the honor you do 
me. But Tom—that is, Mr. Mellen, and 


I were going up the creek this morning to 
look at a quartz ledge, and I guess he won’t 
be ready to go to-day. Tell him I called, if 
you please, and I'll see him again in a day 
or two.” 

And, bowing and scraping rather confus- 
edly, he backed out of the presence which 
seemed too angelic for him to intrude upon, 
although he had no sooner got out of her 
sight than he cursed the inopportune and 
altogether unwonted bashfulness which had 
prevented him from feasting his eyes upon 
her rare beauty, and delighting his ears with 
the silvery tones of her voice. 

He had never before been so abashed in 
the presence of man or woman; and what 
was there, he asked himself, iv that slight, 
young girl that should cause his tongue to 
halt, and his knees to tremble, and his heart 
to palpitate as they had never done before, 
not even when he bet a thousand ounces on 
ace high, and Ned Somers called him, and 
raked down his bottcm dollar? Yet there 
was an indefinable something about her—he 
could not deny it to himself—that made a 
coward of him the first time he saw her. 

‘Tf I had only known she was there,’’ he 
soliloquized; ‘‘ or if I had only, just for once 
in my life, gone up to the house in a decent 
sort of a way, and knocked at the door like a 
gentleman, I might have faced her without 
backing down; but, after I’d played all those 
noisy tricks, and frightened her half out of 
her wits, I felt like a fool, and I suppose 
she’s just as willing to bet I am one. I 
noticed that when she got over her fright a 
little, she smiled just as if she would have 
liked to laugh in my face, and she probably 
would have done so, if she’d no more man- 
ners than I have. But, pshaw! what’s the 
use of talking ? There’s thousands of women 
in the world, and I guess it won’t make any 
difference to me what one of them thinks of 
me.” 

Yet he could not help feeling mortified on 
account of his unlucky contretemps. It was 
the first time in many years he had felt 
ashamed for any of his actions, though, 
sooth to say, this was one of the most inno- 
cent of them. He wasa wild youth; and 
though a thoroughly ‘“‘ good-hearted fellow,” 
as the popular phrase goes, his conduct 
would by no means tally with the Moral 
Law. It would be difficult to point to a pre- 
cept in that law which he had not remorse- 
lessly and wantonly violated many times, 
except the one which forbids the bearing of 
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false witness. I don’t think Brown ever told 
a deliberate lie in hislife. Yet Idon’t mean 
to leave it to be inferred that he would delib- 
erately murder or steal. 

He had, however, no scruples whatever 
about plundering friend or foe, at a“ friend- 
ly game of cards” with advantages, and his 
estimate of the value of human life was so 
low, that he was already credited with sev- 
eral ‘‘ justifiable homicides,” although he was 
a mere youth, not more, judging from his 
appearance, than twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old. 

There was, indeed, considerable terror 
associated with his name, and a good deal of 
respect shown to his person—not that he 
was by any means exacting, or disposed to 
play the bully, or in any way quarrelsome. 
But he had the bone and brawn of a young 
Hercules, a nerve that never flinched in the 
direst extremity, and «a voice, the tones of 
which were calculated to inspire dread, 
even in those who had become accustomed 
to them. 

It was, in very deed, an awful voice. I 
was about to call it stentorian; but Stentor 
would have been struck dumb had he heard 
it but once. Besides, he had an unconquer- 
able predilection for making a noise on all 
occasions and by any means, so that he had 
acquired the soubriquet of ‘‘ Noisy Brown,” 
by which he was commonly known through- 
out the mining town of Jersey Flat, where 
he had his domicile, and employed himself in 
gambling, prospecting occasionally, specu- 
lating in mining property, and making a 
noise for the purpose of waking up his fel- 
low-townsmen,—an occupation which he 
pursued with more diligence than any other, 
and in which he was highly successful. 

When old Tom Mellen returned home 
that morning, his pretty daughter was 
ready to give him a gleeful account of his 
visitor. 

** Such a big, noisy fellow,”’ said she, ‘* but 
so bashful! I declare, I thought he would 
sink into the ground when he saw me; and 
he blushed! Oh my! howhe blushed! And 
when I asked him to come in and sit down 
until you came, he looked as if I had just 
read his death sentence. I was frightened 
enough at the noise he made before he saw 
me, and if you hadn’t given me warning be- 
forehand, I don’t know what I should have 
done; but I’m sure, if I had been as badly 
seared as he was, I should never have ven- 
tured to open the door.” 
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And the young lady laughed until the tears 
came in her eyes. 

‘““Why, Gertie,’ said her father, ‘ you 
must be mistaken. Noisy Brown never 
shrank from any living thing—not when 
there was seven to one, and all with their re- 
volvers drawn; and as to women, bless you, 
he’s used enough tothem. I'll just bet my 
last red there ain’t many women in the 
camp, or in California, neither, that can 
make him blush, nor a man that can make 
him turn pale. He’s grit, any way you take 
him. I guess it couldn’t have been him, if 
he acted as you say he did.” 

‘* Oh, it must have been he, father, un- 
less you have two Noisy Browns in town. 
He was the noisiest man I ever saw. I 
thought he would bring the house down 
about our ears, with throwing big sticks on 
the roof; and his voice—well, his voice does 
beat all. I thought there was a thunder- 
storm when I first heard it. When he be- 
gan to speak to me, he tried to lower it; but 
still it sounded like the muttering of distant 
thunder. I should like to hear him whisper 
just once. I fancy it would sound like the 
‘rushing mighty wind’ we read of in the 
Good Book. And then he said his name 
was Brown. If your California desperadoes 
are like him, father, I believe I could easily 
subdue them all.” 

Old Tom Mellen looked for a moment at 
his child, and a thought by no means singu- 
lar came into his mind. Gertie was a re- 
markably handsome girl—he could see that 
for himself, if he was her father; and she 
was at an age, eighteen, most likely to 
attract and to be attracted by the opposite 
sex. Whatif she should unwittingly subdue 
this wild fellow, and be in turn subdued by 
him ? 

The thought was not a pleasant one. He 
liked Noisy Brown well enough in his way, 
as an occasional companion; he liked his 
noisy pranks and rough jokes, and admired 
him for his physical strength and courage; 
but to entrust the tender flower of his do- 
‘mestic garden to the rude keeping of such a 
wild, reckless, and even in that chaotic com- 
munity, almost disreputable man—no, he 
would never suffer it. 

‘* Take care, Gertie,” said he, ‘‘ who you 
try to subdue. If I was a young woman, I’d 
rather undertake to tame a catamount than 
such a fellow as he is. It would be a good 


deal safer, and more satisfactory after it was 
done. 


He’s a rough boy, Noisy Brown is; 
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and though I want you to treat him civilly, 
when you happen to meet him, I’d rather 
you wouldn’t get much acquainted with 
him.” 

‘Why, father,’ said Gertie, “if he’s so 
bad as you represent him, why do you go 
with him?” 

‘* T didn’t say he was exactly bad, Gertie; 
but what little good is in him is of the kind 
that it isn’t worth a woman’s while to culti- 
vate. Noisy Brown’s good enough in his 
place; but that place ain’t close alongside of 
such a girl as you are.” 

Gertie did not reply, but went about some 
domestic occupation, pondering the distinc- 
tion which made an intimate companion of 
her father’s an unfit associate for her. Her 
mother could not solve her doubts, because 
she, too, was in ignorance of Brown’s true 
character. The consequence was that Ger- 
tie’s curiosity was piqued, and she longed for 
an opportunity to observe the man-monster 
more closely, in order to discover, if possi- 
ble, his objectionable points. 

Old Tom Mellen had great respect for 
Noisy Brown’s judgment concerning quartz, 
and he was determined to have his opinion 
of a ledge which he had located up Bear 
Creek, only two or three miles distant from 
the town. Accordingly, as soon as he had 
got his wife and daughter comfortably fixed, 
he appointed another day to visit the ledge, 
and it was arranged that Brown should call 
for him as before. : 

“Only,” said the old fellow, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘ don’t frighten the women folks as 
you did the last time. They hain’t got over 
it yet.” 

Brown blushed to the roots of his hair. 
Since that unlucky morning, when his nerve 
deserted him for the first time in the face of 
a human being, he had become remarkably 
silent and decorous in his conduct. His 
chums noticed it, and attributed it to some 
physical ailment. It was simply unusual 
thoughtfulness. He was notin love. Had 
he never seen Gertie Mellen again, he would 
not have been troubled with the heartache,. 
although he might have experienced some 
slight regret or longing, as when he had 
missed some of his favorite diversions. 

But the sight of her, and the truth which 
dawned upon him in her presence, that she 
was superior to any woman he had seen for 
years, and so immeasurably superior to him 
that it would seem almost. hopeless to at- 
tempt to span the gulf between them, had 


set him to thinking of the past, the present, 
and the future,—of what had been, when he 
was a promising youth, the hope and pride 
of his parents; of what he was now, and how 
degraded, even in his own eyes, was the 
condition to which he had fallen; of what he 
might yet be, should he rouse himself and 
strive to become what he believed nature in- 
tended him for. 

His thoughts of the future were shaped 
with some reference to Gertie, but as a rep- 
resentative girl of a class from which he had 
ousted himself by his own acts. He associ- 
ated, it is true, with young women who 
were considered respectable; but he, know- 
ing that they knew his character, could not 
respect them when they accepted his atten- 
tions. He would not now, if he could, 
thrust himself into the society of one so far 
above him that he should constantly feel 
despicable in her presence; but he would fit 
himself for such companionship, and then 
seek it. 

So ran his thoughts. Perhaps their cur- 
rent would soon have returned to their 
wonted channel, and he would have forgot- 
ten that he had ever aspired to any higher 
social standing, but for the course of events, 
which drew him along with them and shaped 
his destiny. 

Gertie Mellen insisted upon accompanying 
her father on his visit to the quartz ledge. 
She was a robust girl, notwithstanding her 
beauty, and could bear as much fatigue as 
most of the sterner sex. She had heard 
much of quartz ledges, and had seen speci- 
mens from them, and she wanted to see 
how a ledge looked lying in or on the ground, 
she didn’t altogether comprehend which. 
Her father could make no serious objection 
to her wish, and the trifling ones he raised 
were easily overruled. She was ready at the 
appointed time, and accompanied the party. 

Noisy Brown’s diffidence returned when 
he found himself in Gertie’s society. He 
kept at a respectful distance from her and 
her father, spoke only when addressed, and 
took much pains to modulate that terrible 
voice, which, in spite of his efforts, remained 
irrepressibly boisterous. He had never ap- 
peared to worse advantage, and he was 
painfully conscious of the fact. It required 
all his courage to keep him from breaking 
down and making a ninny of himself. 

And yet he was not in love. He was only 
afflicted with a painful self-consciousness—a 
sense of demerit which separated him im- 
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measurably frem such womanly excellence 
as he had the distressful pleasure of contem- 
plating so nearly for the first time since he 
could appreciate such a thing; for he had 
come very young to California, and had 
grown up under the very worst social aus- 
pices, and amid the most vicious surround- 
ings; by which, however, his moral sense 
had been warped, not altogether stifled. 

He looked afar off upon the lithe energy 
and grace of Gertie’s movements, while his 

ear drank in the tones of her musical voice, 
with a feeling akin to that with which a 
Peri may be supposed to look upon an angel 
of light—not with envy, but with an unutter- 
-able longing. 

To reach the ledge, the examination of 
which was the object of their expedition, it 
was necessary to cross Bear Creek; and that 
stream was new considerably swollen, from 
the melting of the snow in the mountains. 
On the trail by which they proceeded, there 
was, however, a log thrown across the creek, 
large enough for a person with tolerably 
steady nerves to cross upon. When they 
came to this, Brown first passed over upon 
it to make sure of its safety, and then Gertie 
and her father started across. 

The log had never been properly smoothed; 
and when they had proceeded about half 
way, Mellen’s foot struck a projecting knot. 
He lost his balance, and the next moment he 
and Gertie were precipitated into the raging 
torrent. 

To throw off his coat and plunge into the 
creek was the work of an instant with Noisy 
Brown. Athletic in all respects, he was a 
strong swimmer, and he made the most of 
his strength and skill. He paid little atten- 
tion to old Mellen, who was struggling 
bravely, but swam directly for Gertie. He 
soon succeeded in reaching her, and in get- 
ting her to the bank, at the same moment 
that her father, with the help of some over- 
hanging branches, emerged from the water. 
The bank, at the point reached by Brown, 
was precipitous, and he could not land his 
charge without assistance. This was soon 
rendered by old Mellen, and Gertie placed on 
dry land; but Brown fell backwards, striking 
his head against a projecting rock, and then 
rolled inte the water. 

Mr. Mellen immediately rushed to the res- 
cue, and Gertie, who, though almost stran- 
gled, had not lost consciousness, hastened 
along the bank to give such assistance as she 
might to the man who had saved her life at 
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such peril to his own. Fortune befriended 
their efforts. A low-hanging limb caught the 
clothes of Brown as he drifted helplessly 
along; and, with a great deal of effort, he 
was brought upon the bank. But it was 
found impossible to arouse him. He was 
severely stunned by his fall, and an examin- 
ation revealed the fact that his skull was 
slightly fractured. 

They could not remove him unaided, and 
accordingly Mellen hastened to town for 
assistance, while Gertie watched by his side. 
Within two hours Mellen returned with a 
surgeon and other assistants. It was thought 
best to remove the injured man at once to 
town; and, alitter having been prepared, he 
was placed upon it, and borne by four strong 
men to the place of his residence, where he 
was provided with all necessary surgical at- 
tention. 

It was long before he was restored to even 
partial consciousness. For days he lay ina 
stupor, the powerful frame paralyzed, the 
strident voice hushed, the strong will dor- 
mant. It was the opinion of the surgeons 
that he would never recover. At last, how- 
ever, he showed signs of consciousness. He 
opened his eyes, and, looking around upon 
the attendants, inquired, in a tone so altered 
and broken that it was scarcely recog- 
nized :— 

‘Where am I? Is she safe ?”’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ said Gertie, coming forward. 
‘*T am safe; but you are very sick, and you 
must keep quiet.’ 

She had insisted upon devoting a large 
share of her time to attending on him; and, 
although her parents objected, because 
‘* people would talk so, you know, dear,’’ she 
exercised the inalienable prerogative of 
beauty, and had her own way. She had 
visited him daily, and spent much time in 
anxious watching by his bedside. Gratitude 
alone impelled her to this; he had so nearly 
sacrificed his own life in saving hers, and 
she could do no less for him. If he had es- 

.caped injury, and had demanded her hand as 
the price of the succor he had rendered her, 
she would probably have rejected him; for 
she was very soon enlightened concerning 
his character and course of life, and she felt 
that, however deeply she might be indebted 
to such a man, she could never love him, nor 
consent to unite her fate with his. 

But he was suffering for her sake, and in- 
clination, as well as duty, prompted her to 
render him such service as she modestly 
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might, in return for his generous self-sacri- 
fice. Little she cared though the gossips of 
Jersey Flat misconstrued her motives, and 
asserted that she was passionately in love 
with Noisy Brown, and would be _heart- 
broken if he did not recover. When such a 
possibility was hinted to her, she tossed her 
sunny ringlets saucily, as she answered:— 

‘* Nonsense! The idea of my being in 
love with suchaman! And yet,’—her blue 
eyes filled with moisture—‘I should feel 
very sorry—I should grieve deeply if he 
were to die on my account.” 

Brown lay and watched her, as she stood 
there and arranged his pillow, and smoothed 
his bed-clothes, and bathed his feverish fore- 
head, and held to his lips the vessel of drink 
the doctor had ordered for him; and the 
fancy stole across his still benumbed senses 
that he should like to lie there always to be 
ministered to by such an angel. Fever and 
pain seemed to vanish at her gentle touch, 
and the tones of her voice soothed him as 
once did the tones of his mother’s voice in 
the blissful long ago, when - was a happy 
and innocent child. 

And when she had gone away, he clesed 
his eyes and followed her in his fancy; and 
he seemed to wander with her through 
pleasant fields, and green forests, and flow- 
er-clad arbors, listening to her low, sweet 
voice, and filled with unspeakable joy and 
happiness; and from this pure and blissful 
reverie he glided far away into the land of 
dreams. 

When the morning dawned he awoke, and 
waited for her coming with an intense long- 
ing. He was impatient of attention from 
other hands than hers; and when asked if he 
would take this thing or that, which had 
been prepared for him, or if he wished for 
anything, he returned an almost petulant 
negative, and inquired for Miss Mellen. He 
would accept neither medicine nor refresh- 
ment until she came. He was evidently 
falling—if not already fallen—in love. 

She came early. She was not one to 
neglect a duty, even for a brief hour. She 
expected he would awake early, and she 
wished to see that he lacked no attention. 
She felt a deep interest in his recovery, and 
now that he gave evidence of improvement, 
she determined that nothing should be left 
undone on her part to forward his convales- 
cence. After that, of course, she would, 
while cherishing the sentiments of gratitude 
and friendship toward him, place and keep 
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him at such a respectful distance from her 
that the tongue of scandal could never wag 
concerning her intimacy in his sick room. 
He, she felt assured, was too chivalrous to 
presume upon anything that had occurred to 
force attentions upon her which he must 
know would be distasteful to her. 

His eyes brightened as she entered the 
room, and something very like a smile passed 
over his countenance. 

** Are you better this morning, Mr. 
Brown ?” she inquired, softly, bending over 
his pillow with a look of interest in her ten- 
der blue eyes that thrilled him with new and 
strange emotions. 

“*Yes,”? he answered, in the ghost of his 
former voice, ‘‘much better since you have 
come.” 

She did not know whether he was in ear- 
nest, or only intended a compliment. She 
-asked him again:— 

‘* Have you eaten anything this morning?” 

‘*No,” he answered; could not eat 
anything. But I will now, if you wish me 
to.” 

There was no mistaking the look in those 
large, eager eyes. Gertie read his thoughts. 
Her cheeks flushed, and retained their crim- 
‘son hue for some time. She repeated the 
doctor’s admonition of silence, lest he should 
say something to her yet more pointed than 
he had hitherto done; but she betrayed no 
other sign of enlightenment. She brought 
him the dish of light food that had been or- 
dered for his breakfast, and fed him with 
her own hand. After he had eaten enough, 
she arranged his room, and smoothed his 
bed, and then said to him, kindly:— 

‘¢ Mr. Brown, you are so much better now, 
that you will not need my services so much 
as formerly. I shall come to see you occa- 
sionally, until you are able to sit up; but 
now that you are out of danger your nurse 
will take sufficient care of you, and your 
friends will furnish you company enough. 
I am sorry that I have not been of more ser- 
vice to you, for I am deeply sensible that to 
you I owe the preservation of my life; and I 
trust I will never fail in gratitude and friend- 
ship toward you.” 

He raised his eyes appealingly to her face. 
‘* Forgive me, Miss Mellen,’ said he, ‘ for 
my rashness; but in defiance of the doctor’s 
orders, I must say what I have to say. You 
know what I am; and I know as well as you 
do the gulf that separates us. I know, bet- 
ter than you can know, how unworthy I am 
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—how presumptuous the hope that I may 
win your love. I do not ask you for it now. 
I only beg that you will give me the sunshine 
of your presence, without which I feel that 
the doctor’s skill will be useless to me. A\l- 
low me some hope, however faint it may be, 
for the future. I am young enough to re- 
trieve the past, if only my life is now spared; 
and I have capabilities that I have despised 
until this moment. You will not crush out 
my hopes and my life together ?”’ 

He spoke feebly and slowly. Gertie lis- 
tened with averted eyes and crimsoned 
cheeks. She felt pained at his avowal; but 
she could not be angry, or assume to be so, 
with the man who had saved her life, and in 
doing so had brought himself so near death’s 
door. She felt inexpressible sorrow for him, 
because she believed he spoke sincerely, and 
because she believed it impossible for her 
ever to love him. She hesitated a moment 
before she answered him; and then, frankly 
laying her hand upon his, she said:— 

**] will not leave you, Mr. Brown, so long 
as you have need of me; and, since it seems 
so necessary to you, I will not tell you not 
to hope.”’ 

A grateful smile played over the invalid’s 
features, and he said no more at that time. 
But his eyes constantly sought Gertie, who, 
true to her promise, remained with him the 
greater part of everyday. His recovery was 
slow, for the shock to his nervous system 
had been a severe one, and would have killed 
outright a less vigorous man; but he escaped 
the perils of fever, which is apt to supervene 
in cases of severe cerebral concussion, and, 
although much prostrated, gradually gained 
in strength. 

Gertie brought some of her favorite books 
to read to him occasionally. I am sorry to 
say that neither ‘“‘ Baxter’s Call,’ nor Al- 
leine’s Alarm,” nor any other of those cheer- 
ful and inspiring volumes with which rigidly 
righteous people are wont te comfort the 
souls of sick sinners, was among the num- 
ber. It is true that she read her Bible occa- 
sionally, and said her prayers regularly, and 
since the accident which had so nearly end- 
ed Noisy Brown’s boisterous career forever, 
punctually remembered him and also his 
sins in her orisons; but she was, after all, 
but a frivolous girl, and was sensible of no 
mission’? to carry tracts and administer 
pious exhortations to her charge. She pre- 
ferred, instead, to stifle his conscience and 
harden his heart by means of such paltry 
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vanities as Irving’s Sketch Book, and maga- 
zine literature. But she did not probably 
know any better. The spirit of the Gospel 
was then very thinly diffused over Jersey 
Flat, where the solitary minister was obliged 
to deliver his Sunday sermons from the top 
of a faro table in a public gambling-room, 
and depend on the contributions of reckless 
“sports ’? and careless sinners for his sub- 
sistence. 

Noisy Brown had received a liberal educa- 
tion—so far as it went; he had a naturally 
quick, intelligent mind, and he enjoyed 
Gertie’s readings very much. As he grew 
stronger he conversed with her freely about 
such books as both had read, and such plays 
as both had witnessed, and such works of art 
as both had seen; andif neither had suffi- 
cient culture to discuss such subjects in the 
language of a quarterly review, they were 
enabled, nevertheless, to show each other 
that they appreciated good books, good music, 
good painting and good playing as well as 
could reasonably be expected from persons 
of their limited opportunities, and that their 
tastes in such matters were strikingly simi- 
lar. And when their association had pro- 
ceeded thus far, Gertie began, unconsciously 
to herself, to regard her patient with a more 
tender feeling than she had before thought 
herself capable of toward him. Gradually, 
as their intimacy progressed, she began to 
think more frequently and longer of what 
Noisy Brown had said to her on the morning 
when she had proposed to leave him to the 
tender mercies of his hired nurses. She 
found a pleasure in his society which was 
new to her, and as strange as new. His 
voice, softened by weakness and suffering, 
no longer sounded terrible. There was a 
manliness about him which she could not 
but recognize, and an amiability which would 
have been pleasing to any woman. She had 
sounded, in her womanly way, some of the 
depths of his heart, and the result was grati- 
fying to her. She was learning to love him, 
although she would not yet confess it to her- 
self, much less to her parents, who often 
remonstrated with her upon the undue at- 
tention she was bestowing upon him. 

At length the time came when she could 
no longer visit him daily without exciting 
very natural comment, and when he had 
neither excuse nor—now that his strength 
was recovered insomuch that he was able to 
leave his room—desire to exact so much of 
her time and attention as he had formerly 
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done. When she took her leave, on her last 
visit to him, he pressed her hand warmly, 
and asked :— 

‘* May I still hope, Miss Gertie, provided I 
prove myself worthy of you ?”’ 

You may,’’ she replied, blushing, and 
with downcast eyes. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered 
to devote himself to any arduous pursuit, 
Noisy Brown, having first divested himself 
of all disreputable associations, entered a 
lawyer’s office and read assiduously for about 
six months, at the end of which time he was 
pronounced, by a committee of the bar 
chosen for the purpose of determining his 
merits, competent to practice in all the courts 
of his district; and he was not long in con- 
vincing the older members of the bar that he 
had not mistaken his vocation—that behind 
that overwhelming voice was a massive brain, 
the faculties of which, though they had lain 
so long dormant, were by no means impaired, 
but seemed to have gathered vigor from re- 
pose. His knowledge of mining, and es- 
pecially of quartz mining, in which he was 
regarded as an expert, rendered his services 
invaluable to one party or the other in a 
number of suits which occurred shortly after 
his admission to the bar, and in which, being 
successful, he acquired both fame and money; 
although his adversaries did assert that his 
success was secured through brow-beating 
and ‘‘ bully-ragging’”’ the jury by means of 
his awful voice. (His voice, however, had 
been considerably toned down by his acci- 
dent.) He pursued his studies diligently, 
through all his leisure intervals, and was 
shortly admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court, from which time forward his profes- 
sional success was insured. 

During all this time he had not neglected 
the society of Gertie Mellen, who learned to 
watch for his coming with that light in her 
eyes which indicates the deepest and purest 
affection. When he had earned for himself 
a respected and honored name, he asked her 
hand in marriage, and it was bestowed upon 
him freely and unhesitatingly, and with the 
approval of the bride’s parents, the best so- 
ciety of Jersey Flat generally, and all others 
concerned. They are a happy pair; their 
children are just conveniently numerous and 
respectably promising, and Judge Brown’s 
position in life is an enviable one, notwith- 
standing that strident voice of his still ob- 
tains for him among the irreverent the sobri- 
quet of ‘*‘ Noisy Brown.” 


AM very fond of young people, and 
never so happy as when I am listening 
to their joys, or comforting them in their 
sorrows. My friends say that I am an in- 
veterate match-maker; perhaps because my 
own life has been a hard and lonely one, I 
am the more anxious that the lot of others in 
whom I am interested should be brighter. 
For some reason or other, young people all 
confide inme. Iam ‘‘Auntie”’ to many, and 
‘“*Mamma’”’ to notafew. If Lois is fickle, 
or Jack is proud, somehow the trouble is 
always brought to me, and bearing in mind 
always the sad mistake of my own life, I am 
often able to calm the troubled waters, and 
make peace between them. So, the other 
day when pretty Lois came, all smiles and 
tears and blushes, to tell me that they were 
going to prevent any future misunderstand- 
ings by joining their fortunes for all time, I 
had mot the heart to point out to her that 
married people quarreled quite as often as 
lovers, trusting to her own loving heart and 
Jack’s sturdy good sense to prevent this in 
her own case. We talked instead of the lit- 
tle parlor that must be furnished at small 
cost, and how we could make it attractive at 
the least possible outlay. 

Since it was to be in the country, we 
agreed that rural simplicity should be the 
order of the day, and a matting was the first 
thing decided upon. It is always best to get 
the best quality of India matting, which sells 
for seventy-five cents a yard, and is seam- 
less. By a little time spent in judicious 
shopping, however, one can always buy rem- 
nants at half-price, and as there is no time 
like the present, we put on our bonnets and 
sallied forth in search of it. We found a 
piece, or rather two of them, at forty cents a 
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yard, of excellent quality, with its cream- 
colored monotony relieved by a narrow stripe 
of dark red at wide intervals. There were 
nearly twenty-two yards, which the obliging 
shopkeeper called twenty, and which cost 
eight dollars. A durable, and really artistic 
library-table was chosen at fifteen dollars. 
For the rest of the furniture, we went di- 
rectly to the manufacturers, and chose a 
couch, wide and low, and two big, stuffed 
easy-chairs of different designs. As we took 
these without any covering except the mus- 
lin one, and as they were intended to be 
entirely upholstered, there was no costly 
carving about them, and the price was only 
fifteen dollars. These we upholstered our- 
selves, with loose covers of pretty, cream- 
colored cretonne, closely covered with deep 
cardinal flowers and trailing vines in brown 
and old gold, making three large, soft pillows 
for the couch, one for the head and two for 
the back. Two light chairs and a wicker 
rocker were also added. 

One corner of this parlor, Jack, who is 
skillful with tools, is going to fit up in the 
following manner:— 

A triangular seat, the height of an ordin- 
ary chair, is to be fitted in, stuffed with 
excelsior, covered with a layer of wool, and 
the whole tacked down and covered with 
coarse unbleached muslin. Over this again 
cretonne, letting a ruffle of the same descend 
to the floor. Two pillows are to be covered 
with the same, and placed against the wall. 
A piece of gilt molding is to be placed high 
up against the wall, to match the shape of 
the seat below, and from this is to be draped 
a pair of Madras curtains like those at the 
windows, looped back with ribbons in cardi- 
nal and old gold. 


QUATRAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH, BY SANDA ENOS. 


HEN thou art absent from me, sweet, 
Of God I do entreat 


That He will patience give to me, 


And constancy to thee. 


’ 
; 
‘ 


THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


NOTHER week elapsed, and affairs at 
‘¢the great house,”’ as the mansion of 
Falcon’s Eyrie was named by the villagers, 
had commenced flowing in their new current 
with tolerable quiet and regularity. 

Mrs. Merriton was still very ill, and Dr. 
Althorpe more often shook his head in re- 
sponse to the questions of Mrs. Stowell or 
the brothers, than gave any favorable opin- 
ion. Maud confined herself almost wholly 
to her mother’s apartment, except at meal 
times, and when peremptorily ordered into 
the garden by the eld physician, to seek a 
little fresh air and exercise. 

‘‘Why don’t you take that pale girl out 
riding some of these fine mornings ?”’ asked 
the doctor of Percy, as the latter dismounted 
at the door of the surgery, and gave his 
horse to Franz, the doctor’s man, to be led 
away to the stable. 

“T presume Miss Vivian would prefer 
riding with my brother’’——began Percy, 
stifly, but he was interupted with an impa- 
tient:— 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee for Miss Vivian. Who 
cares where she rides, or whom she rides 
with? I’m talking about that brave Maud 
Merriton, who is killing herself under your 
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very eyes for want of a little attention, while 
you go moping round, with never a word or 
a look for anybody, unless it’s that grinning 
Xerxes.”’ 

‘* Do you find me inattentive to my stud- 
ies, Doctor Althorpe ?”’ inquired the young 
man, a little haughtily. 

“No, sit, I don’t; but I don’t want you to 
study all the time. ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.’ Now I wouldn’t 
advise you to quarrel with your old friends 
for trying to do you good,’’ added the old 
gentleman, a little hurt at the other’s tone. 

‘* Pardon me, doctor; I have grown very 
unreasonable of late. Perhaps I do study 
too much,” said Percy, sadly. 

‘* Of course, you do. Your father, in his 


queer system of education, as he called it, 
never kept you more than a half hour at a 
time at anything; and here you read musty 


old doctors’ books with me, four and five 
hours at a stretch. Now, sir, just step 
round to the stable—Franz, in his slow way, 
hasn’t got the saddle off yet, I’ll be bound. 
If he has, he can put it on again, and you 
just mount and be off to the hills. Don’t go 
home, and don’t go anywhere, but keep 
moving from now till dinner-time, and see if 
you don’t come here another man to-morrow. 
Stop a minute. Does this girl—Miss Merri- 
ton, I mean—breakfast with you? ”’ 

‘* Generally. We have in Mrs. Stowell to 
pour out the coffee, instead of Xerxes, to 
make it more agreeable for her.” 

‘* Exactly. Well, to-morrow when you 
leave the table, take her out in the garden— 
talk about the country, ask her to ride, or 
drive, or row, or swim, or anything that will 
bring a little blood to her cheeks, add heart 
to her eyes. That shall be your first bit of 
practice—your first case.”’ 

‘* Very well, sir,” returned Percy, with 
more of a smile than the doctor remembered 
seeing since the young man had been a stu- 
dent. ‘‘If you—prescribe, shall I call it?— 
this squiring of dames, as one of my regular 
lessons, I suppose I must obey.” 

‘* Of course you must. There, get along.” 

And the doctor slammed the door in the 
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face of his student, and went back te his 
office, saying :— 

‘The boy ’ll mope himself fo death, what 
with study, and what with thinking about 
Rose Vivian, if I don’t establish a counter 
irritation with this other girl. She won’t 
suffer—she isn’t the kind that break their 
hearts, I’ll venture to say. Wonder if she’s 
money? Mightn’t be a bad match for my 
boy. Poor fellow! shame he wasn’t the 
judge’s heir. Wonder if Roland didn’t 
cheat him? Just like him if hedid. Pshaw! 
what a suspicious old fool I’m getting to be. 
Wish I’d been up at the house half an hour 
earlier the night the boys were born, though. 
Bet my head to a china orange, that Percy 
is the oldest—perhaps—well, well, least said 
soonest mended. Wish they’d sent half an 
hour earlier, though.”’ 

Meantime, Percy Crowninshield, striking 
the spurs into his horse’s flanks, had urged 
that unfortunate animal into such a trot as 
he had not tried for many a day; and, taking 
the road leading back from the river, toward 
a range of high hills, called in the neighbor- 
hood the Mountains, promised himself along 
day of exhilarating exercise and sylvan en- 
joyment. 

‘¢T believe I have pined for the fresh air 
among all those drugs,” thought the young 
man, as he filled his lungs again and again 
with the pure oxygen of the October air, and 
felt the blood tingle to his finger-ends with 
its new life. ‘‘ This student life would have 
suited Roland far better than me. Lucky 
fellow! he may ride or read as he chooses— 
so could I a month ago—ay, and when I 
rode, I could turn my horse in at the gates 
of Vivian Lodge as often as I chose. But 
come, this won’t do; no repining, my friend, 
noenvy. We can’t allow that.” 

The warning came in good time, for at 
that very moment the clatter of horses’ feet, 
mingled with the sound of merry laughter, 
came down the wind; and, in another min- 
ute, a gentleman and lady, pursuing on 
horseback a road intersecting at right angles 
that which Percy was traveling, swept 
across his field of vision and were gone. 
Neither of them had seen or turned toward 
him, but with one glance he had recognized 
his brother’s dark face, illuminated to strik- 
ing beauty by its best and happiest expres- 
sion. And as for his companion. Ah! did 
not the young man know every thread of 
those flossy, golden curls, drifting out upon 
the morning air; did not the sparkle of those 
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‘blue eyes dim the glowing, autumn sky; had 


he not studied that pure and delicate profile 
as never sculptor studied the Venus; did 
not every tone of that girlish voice echo 
through his heart, till it throbbed with intol- 
erable anguish? 

‘**O Rose, Rose Vivian!’’ groaned the 
young man, striking his forehead with his 
clenched hand. And then, through his 
closed teeth, he muttered, bitterly:— 

‘*Had I been the heir, and he the out- 
cast, would you not have smiled as sweetly 
upon me? False brother—fickle woman— 
what care I for either ?” 

But to show his indifference, again did 
Percy Crowninshield strike the spurs into 
the flanks of his spirited horse, until the 
creature reared and plunged in a fashion 
that would have soon laid a less skillful rider 
in the dust beneath his feet, and then set off 
upon a mad gallop, up hill and down dale, 
till the cawing crows ceased their heavy 
flight, and perched upon the pine-tops to 
gaze after him, till the pebbles, spurned from 
beneath those iron feet, sparkled with inef- 
fectual fire; till the wind, chasing him with 
its mocking laugh, tired of the pursuit, and 
lagged behind; till the good horse, bathed in 
sweat,and trembling in every fibre, whinnied 
imploringly, as he paused at the foot of a 
long hill; till the tempest of passion raging 
in the young man’s heart had exhausted it- 
self, and yielded to remorse. 

Then Percy, throwing himself from his 
horse, began to pat and smooth the weary 
animal, to rub him with handfuls of dried 
leaves and grass, and to soothe him as if he 
had been a child. 

‘Poor Bayard; poor fellow! Why should 
you have to suffer because your master is a 
madman and a fool? After all, nothing 
could be better for me than the drudgery of 
the doctor’s office. I'll warrant I never 
should have given way to old Adam there. 
This fresh air and bounding motion is too 
much stimulus for my hot blood,—it intoxi- 
cates me.” 

At last, remounting and turning Bayard’s 
head toward home, the poor fellow com- 
menced his return, though ata very different 
pace from that at which he had come. 
There were many miles to be retraced, and 
it was long past noon when Percy entered 
the piece of woods where he had that 
morning encountered his brother and Miss 
Vivian. 

As he approached the cross-road down 
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which, at about the distance of half a mile, 
stood the house of Mr. Vivian, the young 
man quickened his horse’s footsteps, wishing 
to leave behind, as soon as possible, a locality 
now associated with such painful emotions; 
but the next moment, the rider reined up his 
steed to a halt, and listened attentively, for 
strange and alarming sounds, proceeding 
either from that cross-road, o1 from the 
woods bordering it, suddenly smote upon 
his ear, and apparently demanded his inter- 
ference. 

Breathless, hurried screams, in a woman’s 
voice, interrupted by the deep-mouthed bay 
of a hound who has his prey in view, at 
last became distinctly audible; and Percy, 
throwing himself from his horse, was about 
to penetrate the forest from whence they 
now evidently proceeded, when a light form 
rushed through the trees beside him, and. 
hewildered by terror, was dashing across the 
wood without perceiving him, when her foot 
catching in a dry branch, the fugitive fell 
with a despairing cry at the feet of the 
young man. At the same instant, the 
hoarse bay of the dog sounded close at 
hand, and a gaunt and furious bloodhound 
emerged from the wood, and, with a fierce 
yell sprang upon his prostrate victim. 

Before, however, his gleaming tusks could 
graze the white throat at which they were 
directed, the startled spectator had recovered 
his presence of mind, and, whirling his 
heavily loaded riding-whip above his head, 
brought the leaden ball at its handle down 
upon the temple of the brute with such 
force that it buried itself in the brain; and 
the hound, with a how] of anguish, fell back, 
rolled over, and, with a last convulsive 
spasm, was dead. 

Percy watched him an instant, to be sure 
that he was incapable of further mischief, 
and recognized him as a Spanish bloodheund 
recently imported by Charles Vivian, the 
brother of Rose, at great expense; but the 
animal had proved so savage and refractory, 
that he had been kept chained ever since his 
arrival. In fact, a bit of broken chain still 
hung in the collar about his neck, and sug- 
gested the reason of his being at large. 

These observations were the result of a 
single glance, and then the young man 
turned his wondering eyes upon the form at 
his feet. It was that of a young woman, 
whose pretty but simple dress showed a fig- 
ure of exquisite proportions, though consid- 
erably below the medium height. Her hair 
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of b ight brown, deeply tinged with red, had 
become unfastened in her wild flight, and 
clung about her shoulders and rolled thence, 
till it mingled with the dust in many a rip- 
pling wave. The straight brows and sweep- 
ing lashes were of a dark brown, the mouth 
was perfect in its ripe beauty, and the eyes, 
which as the youth still admiringly gazed 
at the still face, suddenly opened and fixed 
themselves on his, were of a rich hazel. 
Altogether, the stranger was one of the 
most beautiful women whom Percy Crown- 
inshield had ever beheld; but if his admira- 
tion showed itself in his eyes, his voice 
expressed nothing but the most respectful 
kindness, as he assisted the bewildered girl 
to rise, and inquired if she were much hurt. 
‘* Not hurt at all, I believe; but oh, so 
frightened!”’ exclaimed the young woman, 
sinking upon the bank beside the road, and 
hiding her face in her hands, whose slender 
fingers were quite incapable of restraining 
the flood of tears which came to her relief. 
Perey, during this . ebullition, . offered 
neither comment nor consolation. To him, 


as to most men, a woman’s tears were a 
painful and embarrassing sight, and while 
they flowed he could only look idly on, wish- 


ing over and over, that he knew what he 
ought to say or do. 

It was but a few minutes, however, before 
the sobs became less violent; the hands were 
withdrawn, and, after the subsiding flood 
had fairly yielded to the soothing touch of a 
soft handkerchief, the hazel eyes were sud- 
denly turned up to meet the guze of the 
young man, and the stranger, rising, said, 
with a forced smile:— 

** Indeed, sir, you must think me very sil- 
ly, but I couldn’t help it.” 

‘*T dare say not, but I’m glad you feel 
better. I never know what to do or say 
when a woman cries,’ said honest Percy, 
remembering more than one occasion when 
Rose Vivian had gained her point with him 
by acoquettish fit of tears. 

A merry smile stole over the stranger’s 
face as she heard the young man’s reply, and 
she glanced approvingly at his frank and 
manly countenance. 

‘*] feel better now,” said she, rising, 
‘‘and will try togo home. I am glad that 
horrid creature is killed.” 

And, as she glanced shudderingly at the 
dead hound, the faint color fled, leaving her 
cheek white as the brow above it. 

‘¢ Oh, how came he to attack you?” said 
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Percy, eagerly. ‘‘ Stop, though, before you 
tell me, and let me put you on my horse. 
Then, as I walk beside you, I will hear the 
whole story, and also where you live, and 
what you are called.”’ 

‘““My name is Graham—Mary Graham,” 
said the girl, blushing slightly, as she ad- 
vanced to Bayard’s side, and allowed the 
young man to lightly place-her in the saddle. 
‘“‘AndI am staying at Mrs. Bartell’s, near 
Riverside.” 

‘Mrs. Bartell’s—what, the Widow Bar- 
tell? TI go by there twice every day!” ex- 
claimed Percy. 

“Yes; I know it,” returned the young 
lady, with a demure smile. ‘I have often 
seen you.”’ 

‘“‘Why, that is as if we were half acquaint- 
ed already,” said the young man, gayly, as, 
seizing Bayard by the reins, he led him care- 
fully along the road. 

don’t know that,” replied his new 
friend, with a mixture of pride and sadness 
inher tone. ‘‘ There cannot be much occa- 
sion for an acquaintance between Mr. Percy 
Crowninshield, of Falcon’s Eyrie, and Mary 
Graham, the village seamstress.’’ 

village seamstress? exclaimed the 
young man, glancing in astonishment at the 
little, white hands folded on the saddle-bow 
close beside him, and thence to the proud 
and graceful head slightly bent toward him, 
as its owner read with a smile of merry 
malice the course of the young gentleman’s 
thoughts. 

Even so—the village seamstress,” said 
she, at length. ‘‘Can’t you recover from 
the shock ?”’ 

‘* Pardon me,”’ stammered the young man, 
mortified at his involuntary rudeness. ‘I 
was wondering how, in that case, I had 
never happened to meet you? ”’ 

*“*T have only been in this part of the 
country a fortnight,” said the girl, with an 
air of reserve, ‘* and have been out but very 
little. I have not found much employment 
yet for my needle, and Mrs. Bartell told me 
I had better apply at Mr. Vivian’s, as the 
ladies there had frequent occasion for a 
seamstress. So I went this morning, and 
was well repaid for the long walk. Mrs. 
Vivian has promised me as much sewing as 
I can do ina long time, kept me to luncheon, 
and treated me very kindly. After leaving 
there, I strayed a little into the woods to 
look for flowers, when that horrid dog darted 
out upon me, and I began torun. I hadn’t 


the least idea,’’ and the narrator laughed a 
little, nervous laugh, “‘that I could run go 
fast, and make such prodigious springs. I 
believe I should have escaped, after all, if I 
had not stumbled in crossing the wood.” 

‘“*T am thankful the experiment was not 
tried. I think the hound’s chance was better 
than yours in the long run,” said Percy, 
earnestly. 

‘“‘The run was long enough for me as it 
was,”’ returned his companion, with a glee- 
ful laugh; and, after this, the conversation 
took a lively turn, and the young people so 
beguiled the way with merry chat and good- 
humored laughter at each otier’s little jests, 
that it was with an exclamation of surprise 
that Percy suddenly perceived they had 
reached the guideboard, where one road, 
turning up the hill, led to Falcon’s Eyrie, 
and another at the opposite hand, descended 
to the river, and to the hamlet of Riverside. 

‘*T can walk now perfectly well. Let me 
get down, please, and go home alone,”’ said 
Mary, quickly, as the young man turned his 
horse’s head toward the village. 

“No, indeed; I shall carry you quite home, 
and come in to drink a glass of Mrs. Bar- 
tell’s home-brewed beer,”’ said Percy, gayly. 
‘*She used to be housekeeper at Falcon’s 
Eyrie, and she and I are great friends.” 

“* Don’t imagine I spent a night under her 
roof without hearing all about that,” replied 
Miss Graham, pulling at Bayard’s rein with- 
out perceiving that his master held the bit- 
rein so that her pull had no effect. 

‘““Whoa,I say. Why don’t he stop? What 
perverse horse,—as perverse as 

“Well, say it out; as perverse as 

“It is very rude of you, Mr. Crownin- 
shield, to repeat my words so,—didn’t you 
know it? Now do stop him, and let me get 
down. I'd rather walk, really and truly, you 
know.” 

At this moment, while the face of the 
young man turned upward toward his com- 
panion, was lighted all over with a look of 
amused admiration, while the fair girl looked 
down at him, her beauty heightened by the 
consciousness that she was admired, while 
one hand vainly tugged at the reins, and 
the other was outstretchee toward her com- 
panion, that he might help her to alight, at 
this very moment, two horses, noiselessly 
approaching along the turfy sides of the 
Falcon’s Eyrie road, suddenly turned the 


‘corner, and very nearly came into collision 


with Bayard, who had beén brought to a 
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standstill just behind the clump of trees 
which marked the intersection of the roads. 

It was not much matter for the horses, but 
unfortunately they carried each a rider, and 
our young people, suddenly looking up from 
their playful dispute, saw the dark face of 
Roland Crowninshield, with a smile of sar- 
castic and sinister meaning upon his lips, at 
the one hand, and at the other, the pale, 
haughty features of Rose Vivian, who, spite 
of her indignation, cast upon Percy as she 
passed such a glance of utter wretchedness, 
that the young man involuntarily dropped 
the bridle-rein, and made a hasty movement 
towards her; but, whether she did not see 
it, or whether she did not choose to notice 
it, Miss Vivian struck her horse a sharp 
blow with the little riding-whip hanging 
from her wrist, and was gone, closely fol- 
lowed by her cavalier. 

Mr. Perey Crowninshield gazed after 
her a moment, and then, returning to 
his horse’s side, asked, in a cold and almost 
harsh tone:— 

‘* Did you say that you preferred walking 


‘to riding, Miss Graham ?” 


“Decidedly,” replied the young lady, 
briefly, as, just touching the hand held out 
to assist her, she leaped lightly to the 
ground, and immediately began to walk to- 
ward the village. 

“You had better take my arm, Miss 
Graham. You must feel fatigued after your 
fright,’’ said the young gentleman, as, drag- 
ging along the reluctant Bayard, who much 
preferred the other road, he hastened after 
her. 

‘*T thank you, sir, but I need no further 
assistance,” replied the young girl, with a 
dignity of which Percy had not believed her 
capable, for she had keenly felt the sudden 
change in the young man’s manner, and was 
at no loss to discover the cause of it. 

‘* But you will permit me to accompany 
you home !”’ 

‘*T thank you—no. I prefer to go alone, 
and a gentleman of Mr. Crowninshield’s 
good breeding should remain satisfied with 
such an assurance. Good afternoon, sir.” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, certainly; Miss Graham. 
You need not be afraid that I shall persist 
in annoying you with my company, after 
such a frank avowal of your wishes. Good 
afternoon.” 

So the new made friends parted, almost in 
a quarrel. A quarrel, too, whose cause 
neither of them could probably have named, 
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so deep down in the human heart lie those 
hidden springs of love, jealousy, pique, 
which, in certain moods of the soul may so 
govern the actions of men or women, as to 
change in a moment the course of a whole 
existence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE next morning, as Percy Crownin- 
shield, whose troubles had not by any 
means impaired that blessed power of eat- 
ing, so rarely absent where youth and health 
and strength abound, looked up frem his 
omelet, and noticed that Miss Merriton, 
seated opposite to him, was trifling with a 
bit of toast, and appeared to have taken 
nothing else, he suddenly remembered the 
advice given him by Dr. Althorpe, with re- 
gard to his treatment of that young lady. 

‘* You have no appetite, Miss Merriton,”’ 
began he, at once, ‘‘ and I make no doubt 
your confinement is wearing you to death. 
You know I am half a doctor already, and I 
prescribe large doses of fresh air and exer- 
cise to be taken every morning without fail. 
Will you be advised ? ” 

‘*T do walk in the garden almost every 
day, thank you, doctor,” replied the young 
lady, raising her heavy eyes with a look of 
gratitude. 

‘* No, that isn’t what Percy means,” in- 
terrupted Roland from behind his paper, in 
a voice whose sneer was half hidden by its 
affected gayety. ‘‘ He wishes to offer you a 
ride on his Bayard, while he will walk beside 
you and hold the reins. That is the guise in 
which I met him yesterday, while I was 
waiting upon Miss Vivian home after her 
call upon you. By the way, Percy, who is 
the fair dulciana? I don’t remember her 
face among the village girls.” 

‘* She is a stranger here. I know no more 
of her than you do, except that her name is 
Graham, that she boards with Mrs. Bartell, 
and that I had the pleasure of defending her 
from a serious danger yesterday, and after- 
ward brought her home in the only manner 
at my command,” said Percy, coldly. 

** Yes, yes; verypretty. A nice little pas- 
toral. Iassure you Rose was quite diverted, 
yesterday, with the comical figure you cut, 
you two,” laughed Roland. 

Percy deigned no reply, but he savagely 
crushed the egg-shells beside his plate, and 
then pushed them angrily away. 
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Maud Merriton’s dark eyes lost the lan- 
guid indifference which had thus far veiled 
their natural briliiancy, as she fixed them 
upon the handsome and indignant face of the 
young man. 

“IT do not think,” said she, decidedly, 
“*that Miss Vivian will laugh any more than 
I do now, when she hears the true story of 
Mr. Percy’s kindness to a helpless stranger. 
We women are clannish. The man who 
benefits one of us earns the gratitude of the 
whole.” 

‘“* Lightly won, lightly lost! ’? murmured 
Roland, behind his paper, and then added, 
aloud, ‘“‘But that is really delightful, Miss 
Merriton. I had no idea the sex were so 
disinterested. I shall go immediately and 
coax some pretty little village girl to take a 
ride on Mahmoud, and then come to re- 
ceive my gratitude and praise at your fair 
hands.”’ 

‘* But it won’t answer, unless you can 
prove, or circumstances can prove for you, 
that you would have been just as ready to 
place an old and withered crone upon Mah- 
moud’s back, if she had been the one in 
need,” returned Maud, smiling, as she rose 
and walked toward the door. 

Roland rose also, and bowed ceremonious- 
ly as his guest passed him; but the angry 
flush upon his brow betokened that even 
Miss Merriton’s slight innuendo had chafed 
the sore spot in his heart, where jealousy 
and suspicion had established a chronic 
wound. 

Percy rose also, and followed Maud to the 
hall, intent upon his benevolent scheme to- 
ward her. 

‘*Won’t you come into the garden a few 
minutes?” said he. ‘There are some 
beautiful dahlias in bloom, as I noticed yes- 
terday, and we must make the most of such 
flowers as autumn spares us.”’ 

Maud hesitated a moment, and glanced 
toward the door of her mother’s room; then, 
throwing a light veil over her head, turned 
toward the garden door, saying:— 

‘** Perhaps it will be as well in the end.” 

‘* Far better, I assure you,” said Percy, 
gayly; and then the two passed out into the 
beautiful, though now neglected garden; 
and, after a little, they strolled on toward 
the pine grove a little above the house. 

That their brief acquaintance had wonder- 
fully advanced toward intimacy in the two 
hours consumed in their walk, we may judge 
by, listening to a snatch of conversation, as 
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they again pass through the garden on their 
return toward the house. 

It is Maud who speaks:— 

“‘T assure you she doesn’t love him. I 
watched her closely while she was here yes- 
terday—she is so beautiful—and I assure 
you she don’t care a pin for him. All her 
thoughts were with some one who should 
have been there and wasn’t. Every other 
minute she glanced toward the door, and 
then blushed to think she had done so.” 

‘* You flatter me too much, Miss Merriton. 
I am afraid your desire to comfort me makes 
you imagine more than the reality,’ said 
Percy, sadly. ‘‘ To be sure, formerly, when 
I supposed myself a wealthy man, I have 
shown her so much of my heart, that she 
must know how well I love her. But 
now 

A despairing gesture closed the sentence. 

“And now,” asked Maud, gently, “ will 
she not value your love as much, when it is 
all you have to give, as when it was only 
part? I do not judge her so harshly.” 

‘“*T thank you for the justice that you do 
her,”’ replied the lover, with a warm smile. 
‘*T do believe Rose Vivian would love me 
as well poor as rich, but I am forbidden to 
inquire.” 

‘Forbidden! And who has the right to 


dictate to you? Pardon me, if I am too in-— 


quisitive.”’ 

‘¢ That is impossible, dear Miss Merriton. 
Your generous interest in my unhappy love 
gives you a right to know all that concerns 
me,”’ said Percy, who then repeated to his 
new friend the substance of his father’s will, 
especially dwelling upon his prohibition of 
marriage to his disinherited son, except with 
an heiress. 

‘“‘And Miss Vivian is not an heiress?” 
asked Maud. 

‘*No. Her father is wealthy, but wishes 
to keep his property in the family. He has 
two daughters younger than Rose, and he 
promises them each fifteen thousand dollars 
on their wedding-day. The rest of the prop- 
erty will go to Charles.” 

‘Fifteen thousand dollars with a profes- 
sion, is not beggary in America,” suggested 
Maud, brightly. 

‘* No, but my father’s commands! ”’ 

‘True, I had forgotten that. And you 
feel bound to obey him, even when he can 
never know your disobedience, and when 
your submission is of no profit to yourself ? ”’ 
** Does it strike you as hard, that such 
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obedience should be exacted? ’’ asked Percy, 
musingly, and without waiting for an an- 
swer, went on resolutely, ‘‘ and yet I shall 
obey, for you see such a command appeals 
to one’s honor. If my father were living I 
might argue the matter with him. I might, 
perhaps, even deny his authority to control 
my whole life. I should, at any rate, come 
to a fair understanding with him, before I 
did anything contrary to his wishes. But 
now the case is different. He is dead, and 
can no longer resent or reprove any disre- 
gard of his commands. He has left me to 
myself with one parting injunction, and 
that he trusts me to obey as if his eye were 
upon me. You see I can’t help it!” 

Maud Merriton looked up at the frank, 
handsome face, all glowing with generous 
emotion, and did not seek to disguise her 
admiration, though she may have erred in 
attributing all her approval to the sentiment, 
and none to the man who uttered it. 

** Your magnanimity puts my sophistry to 
the blush,”’ said she, warmly. 

**Oh, you would think the same if it were 
your own case,” replied the young man. 
“Only, you are so anxious to have me free 
to do as I like, that you don’t see quite 
straight.”’ 

‘** Have you told Miss Vivian all that you 
have told me ?”’ asked Maud. 

‘No; I haven’t seen her, except a mo- 
ment yesterday, since my father’s death.” 

‘IT think you ought to explain to her the 
sudden cessation of your visits. It will 
quiet her mind as well as your own.” 

“Do you think so—do you think she 
cares?” asked the young man, his face 
flushing with pleasure. 

‘** Yes, I think so,”’ replied Maud, gravely. 
‘* But, if you really cannot hope to marry 
her, you must be careful—very careful, that 
vour explanation is not a declaration. You 
see how frank lam. But you asked me to 
advise you.”’ 

**And I thank you again and again, for so 
kindly accepting the task,’ said Percy, 
offering her his hand, for they had now 
reached the hall door, and Bayard stood 
waiting for his master. ‘I needa friend so 
much at times; will you be that friend?” 

‘* Indeed I will,’ replied Miss Merriton, 
frankly smiling, as she met his hand half 
way with hers. 

‘* Your walk has done you good, Miss 
Merriton,” said a silky voice, as Roland 
Crowninghield suddenly emerged from the 
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open door, and passed down the steps. 
‘* Really, Perey, your genius in the healing 
art is wonderful. You will make a fortune 
yet.”” 

Your brother is Maud, quick- 
ly, but checking herself, concluded with 
‘‘my host.’’ And, exchanging a laughing 
glance with Percy, she disappeared into the 
house. 

The young man sprang down the steps, 
and mounted Bayard. As he did so, he was 
struck by the lugubrious expression of the 
groom who held the bridle. 

‘*‘What’s the matter, Zimri?’’ asked he, 
pausing, as he was about to shake the rein. 

‘‘Why, thank you, Mr. Percy,’ said the 
man, pulling off his cap, and fingering it 
nervously. “I s’pose I may look kind 0’ 
down, for I heerd last night from’ my old 
grandmother up yonder. She’s sick and old, 
you know, sir, and she wants to have me 
come and see her this arternoon. I s’pose 
to kind o’ sperrit her up a little bit. But 
Mr. Roland he didn’t like the way his hoss 
was groomed this morning, and when I axed 
him to lemme go, he swore I shouldn’t stir 
off the place for a week at soonest ””—— 

‘¢ T am sorry to hear that your grandmoth- 
er is sick,” said Percy, evading the question 
of his brother’s severity, ‘‘you know she 
was nurse here when I was an infant; I feel 
an interest in her welfare.” 

*¢ Yes, indeed, sir, it ain’t much else that 
she talks about, now she’s getting childish, 
but the time when she was nuss to the hall, 
and she’s special fond of telling wot a nice 
babby you was, sir,’’ said the groom, with a 
grin. 

Really, though—does she say that?” 
cried the young man, laughing, and putting 
his hand in his pocket. ‘‘ I must send her a 
present in return for such a fine compliment. 
There, Zimri, give her this dollar, and tell 
her to buy her some snuff. Stop,tthough—I 
have a good mind to go and see her myself; 
perhaps she needs real help. Where does 
she live, Zimri ? ”’ 

‘‘Way up the mounting, sir,’ said the 
groom, pointing toward the hills at the north 
of Falcon’s Eyrie. ‘‘The judge was most 
uncommon kind to her, sir, whilst he lived, 
and he had a little house built up there,— 
*tain’t very nigh to neighbors, but she fan- 
cied to live lonesome alluz, and he saw that 
she didn’t want for nothin’ while he lived, 
an’ jest afore he died, he telled me to tell’ 
her whenever she needed money or any- 
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thing, to let Doctor Althorpe know, and he 
would see that she was took keer of.” 

“She shall be taken care of, Zimri; 
I will see to it myself,” said the young man. 
‘¢T know where she lives; I remember per- 
fectly my father’s pointing out the house 
during one of our rides together, and saying, 
‘There’s where your old nurse lives. We 
must never forget to see that she is provided 
for.’ And I’ll go and see her to-day. Keep 
the money for yourself, Zimri.” 

‘“*Thank you, sir; you’re werry good, sir. 
The old woman ’1l be oncommon pleased to 
see you, sir, and so proud, I dunno but it’ll 
be the death on her.”’ 

‘“*T hope not,” said his young master, 
laughing as he rode away, and briskly de- 
scended the avenue, and then the hilly road 
leading to Riverside. 

But as Bayard’s flying feet neared the 
angle where the hill-road intersected the 
river-road, an undecided pull upon his bridle 
checked his steady pace, and another brought 
him to a halt. 

morning is so broken up now,” so- 
liloquized the young man, ‘* that I might as 
well Jook up the oid woman directly, and 
not go to the doctor till afternoon, or, in 
fact, till to-morrow; for while I am over 
there, I can call at Mr. Vivian’s and tell 
Charles about his dog.” 

Quite relieved to have accounted so satis- 
factorily to himself for his inclination to turn 
into the cross-road, Percy intimated his in- 
tentions to Bayard, who was soon trotting 
briskly along the same road he had pursued 
upon the previous day. 

At the same moment, Roland Crownin- 
shield, booted and spurred, stepped from 
his hall door, and, standing at the top 
of the long flight of marble steps, looked 
carelessly upon the magnificent valley view 
spread map-like at his feet, while languidly 
drawing on his riding-gauntlets. Suddenly 
the figure of a horseman, rapidly riding 
along the hill-road, arrested his attention. 
He started, and re-entering the house, 
snatched from the hall table a lorgnette, 
through which he eagerly scrutinized the 
person of the unconscious rider. 

“It is Percy,’ muttered he, at length, as 
he closed the glass and replaced it upon the 
table. ‘‘What sends him there, I should 
like to know? Must he be forever in my 
way? But I'll take care Rose don’t forget 
his road-side love-making with that village 
beauty whom he picked up yesterday. A 
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face pretty enough to make any woman 
jealous, even if she didn’t care much for the 
gallant, and I don’t believe—I won’t believe 
Rose cares for him! I’ll go and see this girl; 
I should like to find out whether Percy told 
the truth about meeting her. Pshaw! I 
know he told the truth; he always does. It. 
is 1 that am the liar, and I believe one reason 
why I almost hate him is because he finds it 
so easy to be what he is, and I so impossible 
to be other than I am. Yes; I'll go 
and see this girl, and leave the Vivian to my 
brother for once. He daren’t make love to 
her, because he knows he can’t marry her; 
and to go there and sit mum-chance, will do 
more to injure him with the pretty Rose 
than all I could do or say in a fortnight.” 

So Roland mounted his horse, and rode 
straight to Mrs Bartell’s, where, indeed, he 
was no stranger, for the good woman, as has 
been stated by Percy, was the ex-house- 
keeper of Falcon’s Eyrie, and it was several 
years after she retired from office before the 
young gentlemen grew too old to like to call 
and see what dainties were stored away for 
them in the *‘ corner cupboard ” of their old 
friend’s pretty sitting-room. Afterward the 
favors began to flowin the opposite direc- 
tion, and many a handsome bouquet and 
basket of fine fruit or early vegetables found 
their way from the gardens of the great 
house to the wayside cottage of the old 
housekeeper. 

When, therefore, Roland, fastening Mah- 
moud at the post set for the especial accom- 
modation of that worthy animal and _ his 
brother Bayard, sauntered leisurely up the 
little gravel walk between Mrs. Bartell’s 
prim ‘‘ posy-beds,”’ it was the mistress of the 
house herself, who ran hastily out of the 
sitting-room to open the door for him and 
bid him enter. 

‘*Why, Mr. Roland!” exclaimed she, 
throwing wide the door of her little parlor, 
and standing aside till he should pass in. 
‘* If a sight of you ain’t good for sore eyes, I 
don’t know what would be, for I don’t know 
anything any scurcer. Mr. Percy comes 
oncest in a while, but you hain’t been here— 
not since—well, Ido declare, I don’t know 
when you did come last.”’ 

‘* So now I am here, you’re going to make 
a stranger of me, and put me in this dismal 
little parlor. You know I always hated it 
when I was a boy,”’ said the young gentle- 
man, with a good-humored indifference to 
his old friend’s pride in her staring Kidder- 
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minster carpet, four hair-seated, varnishy, 
mahogany chairs, steep little sofa, and plas- 
ter image of an infant Samuel, not to men- 
tion chef-d’ouvre of art upon the side-table, a 
basket of scarlet peaches, preturnatural 
grapes, and mammoth cherries, all done in 
wax, by Mrs. Bartell’s niece at boarding- 
school, and kept sacredly from dust, by a 
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room, ‘*I know you didn’t use to like the 
parlor overly much when you was a boy; 
but I always thought it was because the cor- 
ner cupboard was in the sitting-room.”’ 

. “*Ha, hal you have me there, auntie,’’ 
said the young gentleman, following her 
eagerly; for, as he approached the house, he 
had seen the sunny head of a young girl 
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At the same instant, the hoarse bay of the dog sounded close at hand.—Page 105. 


glass shade, resting upon a worsted-work 
mat, the result of the same young lady’s 
industry. 

‘Sure enough, Mr. Roland,” said the 
housekeeper, with a little laugh, though the 
color mounted to her cheek as she led the 
way through the narrow hall to the sitting- 


bending over her needle-work, at the sitting- 
room window. 

‘“‘Walk in, Mr. Roland; here is the arm- 
chair your father sent down to me last year. 
You won’t find a softer seat short of the 
hall. Don’t go away, dear; Mr. Roland 
won’t want to drive you away,’ continued 
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Mrs. Bartell, as the young girl, who was, as 
we have already surmised, no other than 
Mary Graham, rose, and began to collect her 
sewing implements into a little basket, pre- 
paratory to leaving the room. 

‘* No, indeed,” said Roland, negligently, 
without glancing at the hesitating girl. 
** Don’t let me disturb any of your domestic 
arrangements, auntie. I sha’n’t stay but a 
minute. I was going by, and thought I 
would look in and see what you had been 
about this long time.”’ 

Finding herself quite unnoticed by the 
visitor, whom she had already decided to be 
‘not half as handsome as his brother,” 
Mary Graham quietly resumed her seat and 
her needle, and was soon so profoundly 
buried in a mental recapitulation of her yes- 
terday’s adventure, that she did not perceive 
one of the furtive glances with which Ro- 
land, having first cleverly manceuvred Mrs. 
Bartell into the same line of vision, was 
scanning her piquant face and glittering 
bands of wavy hair, her petite figure, and 
the tiny, slippered foot, resting so cosily 
upon the curly back of old Ponto, the wid- 
ow’s dog. She «did not even notice Mrs. 
Bartell’s absence from the room, in quest of 
a tumbler of water for which Roland had 
asked, knowing when he did so, that it 
would require, at least, ten minutes to ar- 
range the little tray, the damask napkin, the 
plate of cake, and bottle of currant wine, 
without which the old housekeeper would 
never have presented a draught of water to 
one of her revered young gentlemen. 

It was, therefore, with a start of genuine 
surprise (although the suspicious Roland set 
it down for affectation), that she looked up 
at the sound of her own name pronounced 
in that young gentleman’s voice, and found 
him standing close beside her. 

‘* Did you speak to me, sir?’’ asked she, 
in some confusion. 

‘““T was asking if you had recovered from 
your accident—or was it only fright—of 
yesterday ?”’ said Roland, with a look of 
such open admiration that the cheeks of the 
girl burned with an angry blush, as she 
coldly replied :— 

‘“*T hardly know what to call it, sir. I 
have quite recovered, I thank you.”’ 

‘““If you have recovered, I assure you my 
brother has not,’ returned the young man, 
fixing his eyes more boldly upon her face. 
“tAnd since I have seen you, I cannot won- 
der at his ecstacies.” 
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‘“‘TIf my vicinity is so dangerous, I will 
withdraw before I do further mischief,” re- 
torted Mary, her face glowing with indigna- 
tion at his freedom of speech and demeanor; 
and, rising hastily, she was about to leave 
the room. 

‘“*Stop one minute, if you please, Miss— 
Graham, I believe you are named ?”’ 

Mary paused a moment, her hand upon 
the latch of the door, but neither answered 
nor looked round. 

‘*'You seem offended,’ pursued Roland, 
in an apologetic tone, ‘‘and perhaps you 
have misunderstood me. May I explain?” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean now, cer- 
tainly,” said Mary, turning round in un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“T thought not,” said the wily youth, 
moving a chair toward her. ‘ Pray seat 
yourself again, and pardon my too impulsive 
expression of admiration, What I was say- 
ing about my brother’s state of mind, re- 
ferred to his relation with Miss Vivian —the 
young lady who passed you yesterday after- 
noon, as you sat upon my brother’s horse.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Mary, blushing again, as she 
mechanically seated herself in the chair be- 
side him. 

‘“‘Well, you understand that a beautiful 
young lady like Miss Vivian would not be 
well pleased at seeing a gentleman in whom 
she is interested, I may say, in clo8e at- 
tendance upon another young lady still mere 
beautiful than herself.’’ 

At this moment Mrs. Bartell bustled into 
the room, much to Roland’s relief, for he 
was already at his wit’s end for the explana- 
tion he had promised, as a means of detain- 
ing the beautiful seamstress in the apart- 
ment. Now, however, that her indignation 
had cooled, and he had been able to insinuate 
at once his brother’s preoccupation and his 
own admiration, he was quite pleased to see 
the tete-a-tete interrupted, trusting to a 
future interview for adding to the favor- 
able impression he hoped to have already 
produced. 

*“ You must excuse me, Mr. Roland,’’ be- 
gan Mrs. Bartell, as she held open the door 
by which her little servant entered with the 
tray, and Mary Graham made her escape to 
have alittle cry in her own bedroom. ‘ But 
our pump water is kind o’ brackish at this 
time o’ year, and so [ told Myry to slip down 
to the spring and get some fresh from there. 
And here is some of my old currant wine, 
the very same brew I made the first summer 
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Icame here. I put away all that was left 
of it last summer, and said, sez I, to Myry, 
‘There, not a drop o’ that ere wine comes 
out 0’ the cellar ag’in, except for one o’ the 
gentlemen from the hall.’ Your poor father 
was here twicest sense then, Mr. Roland,” 
continued the widow, raising her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, ‘* but he’ll never come 

‘* My father had a great regard for you, 
Mrs. Bartell,” said Roland, abstractedly; 
and, somewhat to the scandal of the good 
woman, inquired in the same breath, ‘Pray, 
who is this young woman staying with you? 
I never saw her before.” 

‘“ La, no, dear; of course you didn’t, for 
she hain’t been here but a matter of two 
weeks, and hardly ever stirs out’n the house. 
So, as you never come to see your old 
auntie, as you used to call me, how should 
you see her?” 

‘*T know I have been very remiss, auntie. 
I see that you haven’t lost your skill in 
sponge cake, though. Our housekeeper 
don’t make such as this, I assure you.” 

‘** That Mrs. Stowell! La! she does as 
well as she knows how, poor cretur, but— 
well, least said’s soonest mended, and I 


hain’t no grudge against the woman, I’m 


sure. Only, I’m awful sorry sometimes, 
that I didn’t try to hold on a little longer, 
spite o’ the rheumatiz and all, for Sairy 
Ann, who promised to alluz live with me, 
and care for me, went right off and got mar- 
ried the fust year, and then Lizzie, she died, 
and I hain’t get chick nor child left to nuss 
me up in my old age, and am obleeged to 
hire what I canketch for help. Now there’s 
Myry 

** But this young woman—why can’t she 
stay with you, and fill the place of a daugh- 
ter?’ inquired Roland, in a voice of the 
deepest sympathy. 

‘* Well, now Mr. Roland, it’s curus, but 
the very same idee occurred to me!’’ ex- 
claimed the widow, a broad smile chasing 
the sorrowful puckers from the corners 
of her mouth, “I said to her this very morn- 
ing, ‘ My dear,’ sez I,‘ you stay with me, 
and be a daughter in room of them that’s 
gone from me. I ain’t much in the way of 
company, perhaps, but I’ve got a good, com- 
fortable home, and some little laid by for a 
rainy day, and I’ll do for you just as I would 
by Lizzie if she’d a-lived, or Sairy Ann, if 
she hadn’t up and married against my wishes 
or consent, and I hope to massy, Califrony’s 
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cured her of her love-sick fancies by this 
time, for it’s more nor I could do’ ”»—— 

‘‘And what did your lodger say to your 
generous proposition ?”’ asked Roland, ruth- 
lessly cutting short the topic of the mother’s 
grievances. 

‘“*She—who? Oh!” returned Mrs. Bar- 
tell, her thoughts evidently returning from 
‘*Califrony”’ at the sudden summons, in 
great confusion and disorder. ‘‘ Yes, you 
mean Mary Graham. Well, she said—what 
was’t she said, now? Lor, yes; I guess I 
shall forget who’s the Widow Bartell, pretty 
soon. Why, she throwed her arms around 
my neck, and bust out a-cryin’, an’ sez, sez 
she:— 

‘**Oh, you dear, good woman, I only wish 
I might; but they never’ll let me. They’ll 
hunt me out, sooner or later.’ Now, Mr. 
Roland, | jest put it to you, what did that 
gal mean by them words, for I can’t tell how 
to take ’em?”’ 

‘** They certainly are mysterious, auntie,’’ 
said the young man, smiling. ‘ Didn’t you 
ask an explanation from her? ”’ 

‘““Why, yes; I said, right out, ‘Why, child, 
what do you mean?’ sez I; but she only 
cried and sobbed, and said, ‘Oh, nothing, 
nothing; don’t ask me to explain.’ ”’ 

‘* But how did she come here at all? What 
was the first you heard of her?” asked Ro- 
land, impatiently. 

‘*Why, the fust I ever heerd of her, Miss 
Madder, that keeps the tavern, you know, 
she came down here just arter supper, a 
week—no, ’twas a fortnight—lemme see— 
yes, a fortnight ago last Monday; and, after 
a little chat, such as she and me often have 
together,—for Miss Madder’s a real sociable 
woman, and a woman that I like,—she sez, 
sez she:— 

‘¢*Mrs Bartell, don’t you want to take a 
boarder ?’ 

‘** Lor, Miss Madder,’ sez I,‘ what do you 
mean; what sort of a boarder?’ 

‘‘With that, she up and told me how a 
young lady (for you can see with half an eye 
that she is a lady, or else has lived amongst 
’em all her life), had come to Riverside that 
day in the stage, and how she’d put up at 
the tavern, and asked to see the landlady 
alone; and when Miss Madder had her into 
her own parlor, the young lady asked her 
didn’t she know some quiet, respectable, 
widder woman, as would take her to board 
cheap; and, furthermore, did Miss Madder 
think she could get employment as a seam- 
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stress in the village, for she’d got to earn 
her living, and thought she could earn it best 
a-sewing.”’ 

‘“‘Well, Miss Madder told her she’d see 
about the boardin’-place (for she sez she 
thought o’ me right off), but as to the sew- 
ing she couldn’t say, for the folks at River- 
side mostly did their own sewing. Howso- 
ever, she thought she could let her have 
a little herself, and, perhaps, Mrs. Stowell, 
up at the great house, would give her 
some ’?—— 

““A good idea,”’ muttered Roland. 

‘‘And so she’d come right off, as soon as 
the folks in the kitchen had sot down to their 
suppers, to see what I thought about it,” 
continued the ex-housekeeper, without no- 
ticing the interruption. ‘I didn’t seem to 
take to the idee at fust; but I went up home 
with her, and see the pooty, innocent young 
cretur, and my heart opened right off, and I 
sez to her, sez I, ‘ You kin come just as 
soon as you’re a mind ter, my dear;’ and 
she thanked me, and come the next morn- 
ing, with her little trunk; and she says her 
name is Mary Graham, and that’s all she 
does say about herself; and, furthermore, 
that’s all I know, except that pooty as she is 
to look at, her behavior is the pootiest thing 
about her; and I, for one, can’t and won’t 
mistrust anything wrong about her, let other 
folks say what they’re a mind to.”’ 

** Quite right, Mrs. Bartell, quite right,” 
said Roland, musingly, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. ‘The girl seems a very 
clever little body,—respectable, and all that; 
but—well now, auntie, I’m going to take 
you into my confidence, and you must be 
discreet.” 

“* La, yes, Mr. Roland; I’m no tattle-tale, 
I assure you.” 

‘*T know that, auntie, or else I shouldn’t 
say to you what I’m now going to. That 
is—keep this young woman out of my 
brother Perey’s way as much as you possibly 
can.” 

‘La, Mr. Roland, what do you mean? 
He never sot eyes on her, or she on him, 
unless it might be as he rid by the house to 
the village.”’ 

** Don’t be too sure of that, my good wo- 
man. It was only yesterday that I met 
them on the hill-road, journeying along as 
sociably as possible. She was riding his 
horse, and he walked beside to hold her on. 
They were extremely friendly with each 
other, I do assure you.” 
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‘* Now, Mr. Roland!” cried the widow, 
raising her eyes and both her hands in indig- 
nant astonishment. ‘‘ Can it be possible 
that such things is? The little huzzy! 
Well, one thing you may be sure of, Mr. 
Roland, if ever she sets eyes on him again, 
it won’t be under my ruff, for out of these 
doors she shall tramp hefore that ere sun 
has turned towards night. And to think 
that you 

‘“*No, no, my dear auntie!” interposed 
her auditor in considerable alarm. ‘ That’s 
not at all what I wish of you. The girl is 
not to blame; she, poor little thing, don’t 
know but that he is able and willing to make 
her his wife, and lady of Falcon’s Eyrie. It 
is Percy who has willfully deceived her, and 
with him, alas! I have no influence (you 
know how headstrong he always was as a 
boy), so I have come to you, to ask that you 
will have aa eye to his proceedings, and 
keep this poor child out of his reach. If 
you turn her off, don’t you see she would go 
straight to him, and he would find a home 
for her where no one would interfere with 
his visits ? ”’ 

“* La, yes, Mr. Roland; what a head you 
have, to be sure, and alluz did have. Mr. 
Percy was never no match for you at a plan, 
poor boy.” 

‘* No; nor you mustn’t let him outwit me 
now, Mrs. Bartell. You surely would not 
risk seeing this innocent child deceived and 
abandoned, when you can prevent it by a 
little care and prudence ? ” 

“That I wouldn’t, Mr. Roland, and 
help you all I can, you may be sure; but, 
oh, dear me! to think that merry, kind- 
hearted boy, that I was alluz so fond of, 
should grow up to go for to do sich a thing as 
this.”’ 

‘*He is not really bad-hearted, auntie,’’ 
replied Roland, with a show of magnanimity 
in his brother’s defence. ‘‘ Only thought- 
less, and a little selfish. But he must be 
prevented from pursuing this intimacy, not 
only for his own sake, but for the sake of the 
girl, and for the sake of some one else, whom 
he has led to believe that he thinks more of 
than of all the world beside—some one 
whose heart would be broken, if she had seen 
what I saw yesterday.” 

**Miss Vivian, you mean, sir ?” 

‘*No, I don’t, any such thing,” returned 
Roland, angrily. ‘* Miss Vivian has views 
altogether different from what you imagine, 
I assure you, Mrs. Bartell.” 
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‘* La, sir, I didn’t mean no offence,” said 
the old lady, staring in amazement at the 
black scowl upon the face of her guest. 

‘*Nor gave any, I assure you,’ said Ro- 
land, instantly recovering himself. ** You 
should know my quick way of speaking by 
this time, auntie. No, what I mean, is 
something connected with a young lady now 
staying in our house. But I am saying too 
much. Remember, I rely entirely upon 
your discretion. _I should not have spoken 
so freely to any other living soul.” 

** Yes, yes, Mr. Roland, I’ll be discreet; 
never you fear for that. But Lord, Lord! to 
think of my Mr. Percy flirting round at this 
rate.”’ 

‘* He didn’t do so while my father lived,” 
said Roland, sadly. ‘‘Well, well, we must 
hope for the best. Perhaps it will all go by 
after awhile. Meantime, auntie, be very 
kind to this poor girl. I'll speak to the 
housekeeper myself about some sewing to 
keep her busy; but take care that if Percy 
comes here, he sha’n’t see her. I shall call 
again soon upon you, auntie; and now good- 
morning.” 

‘** Good-by, Mr. Roland, good-by. I shall 
depend on your coming in very often; for I 
feel as if I hadn’t but one young gentleman 
left now,”’ said Mrs. Bartell, sadly. 

**Oh, you mustn’t feel said Roland, 
turning back to shake hands with the ex- 
housekeeper. ‘‘ These are nothing but wild 


oats that my brother is sowing. When they 
are all gone, he’ll sober down.” 


AT NIGHT. 


[Co be continued.] 
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‘* Yes, Mr. Roland; but what I alluz sez 
is, that them as sows wild oats, has got to 
reap the crop bimeby, and it’s a crop that 
never has a bad season, neither.”’ 

ha! Capital, auntie. That’s just 
one of your shrewd sayings that I remember 
so well when I was a boy. If I have more 
of a head than Percy,as you say I have, it 
is unquestionably owing to my having been 
more with you than he was in the old times. 
You know I was forever haunting the house- 
keeper’s parlor, while he was out to play.” 

‘“*Yes, Mr. Roland; and I used to say 
it was *cause of the cakes and goodies,” said 
Mrs. Bartell, with a sly smile. 

‘* You never were more mistaken, auntie. 
It was crumbs of wisdom, not crumbs of 
cake, for which my youthful spirit hungered. 
Good-by, once more.”’ 

And this time, Roland really went, leaving 
Mrs. Bartell to sink into a quagmire of per- 
plexed and contradictory plans, wishes, sur- 
mises and suspicions. 

As for the young gentleman, he smiled as 
he mounted his horse, a shrewd, dark smile, 
but said never a word, for Roland Crownin- 
shield was too clever a diplomat to indulge 
in the habit of soliloquy. Only once, after 
Mahmoud had slowly paced the length of a 
long, secluded lane, called Love Lane, into 
which his master had turned, that gentleman 
ended a deep reverie by nodding his head 
twice or thrice, and muttering:— 

** Yes, Pll do it. ‘Will she, nill she,’ she 
shall be mine.” 


Fer day the dreamy wood-fire sings, 
The clock ticks solemnly and slow; 

I drop my knitting in my lap, 

For thinking of the long-ago. 


And all the eve I sit alone, 
Remembering, remembering ; 

- Since all my gladness lies behind, 

I trust no future, wait no spring. 


But still at night the dreamland bells, 
Ring silvery within my eats; 

I wander through a fairy place 

Still sorrowless and free from tears. 


AT NIGHT. 


BY HANNAH PURRINGTON. 


So the wan moonlight that enwraps 
My dim room in its silent fold, 

Is brighter unto me than e’en 

The summer sunshine’s glinting gold. 


Since in its hush the days come back, 
That I have wept long since as dead, 

With all the radiance of spring, 

Followed by birds, by sweet winds led. 


And all I've lost I find again, 
Grown sweeter in the silent years; 

Truth, with no sadness on her brow, 

Love, with her eye undimmed by tears! 
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RAVEN which I owned had many 

very amusing tricks, one of which was 
a habit of perching himself upon my sister’s 
aviary, and there, with puffed-out throat, 
making the air hideous with his ghastly at- 
tempts to imitate the canaries. He would 
sometimes attempt social intercourse with 
other Mags, who settled in the neighboring 
fields, but I invariably noticed that they all 
fled upon his approach, as if the evil one 
were among them. 

It appeared, however, that Mag had some 
engaging points in his character, though un- 
discernible to human kind; for he eventually 
succeeded in attaching to himself a lady Mag. 
I expect, though, he came out in his true 
colors as bully and tyrant, before the affair 
was settled by her parents, as she disappear- 
ed; not, however, before he had let us know 
what was going on, for one day he appeared 
at the kitchen window with his fiancee, and 
introduced her to the servants, saying: 
‘* Mag! cook!—cook! Mag!”’ This, though 
it may seem improbable, is really true. 

I cannot refrain, in briefly biographizing 
Mag, from giving an episode in his life which 
caused much amusement at the time. My 
father, one day, driven to desperation, and 
exasperated in the extreme by Mag’s malig- 
nant attacks upon him—Mag endeavoring to 
peck his hands and face—struck him down 
with his stick, upon which Mag fell over on 
his back, turned up the whites of his eyes, 
and giving a ghastly croak, apparently quit- 
ted the scenes of his evil doing. My father, 
overcome with remorse at the deed he had 
done, came to me, and, in a most penitent 
manner, admitted that he had given way to 
his temper, and dealt Mag a foul blow. This 
news, I am sorry to say, was received with 
irrepressible delight by the family cirele; but 
their merriment was speedily nipped in the 
bud; for, on my going out to inter the body, 
like Mother Hubbard, I found no Mag; but 
was greeted with a diabolical chuckle from a 
neighboring shrub. 

As Mag got on in years, however, his dis- 
position became so soured, and his conduct 
and temper so unbearable, that I was obliged 
to give in to the complaints of every one 
about the place; and he was banished toa 
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BY H. E. BARTON. 


very remote farmhouse, where the last I 
heard of him was, that he had become 
gloomy and misanthropical; and, as his ene- 
mies alleged, was indulging his cruel pro- 
pensities at the cost of some discomfort to 
sundry small ducklings, by taking them up 
to the tops of very tall trees, and in a medi- 
tative state of mind dropping them. 

There is a great deal of character in dogs, 
as every one knows who has had much to do 
with them. Some dogs are of a forgiving, 
others of an unforgiving disposition; some 
will not bear being laughed at, others will 
adapt themselves to whatever state of mind 
their masters happen to be in, whether de- 
pressed or in good spirits. I have known 
dogs very easily bored, dogs of a sneaking 
disposition, dogs whose every thought was 
centred in sport, and dogs who show great 
discrimination in their choice of companious. 
One very peculiar feature is common to all 
dogs, and that is their preference for the so- 
ciety of man to that of their own kind. 

A dog of my acquaintance assists in carry- 
ing on the business at acafe. He begs of 
the customers for coppers, and then walks 
majestically up to the counter, and drops the 
money out of his mouth; being rewarded 
with sugar, for which he has a great liking. 
It being nearly midnight when I first saw 
this transaction, I asked the waiter, who was 
a Frenchman, if the dog ever went to bed, 
and received the answer that he ‘‘ made the 
day dark;’’? from which I concluded that the 
dog, like the waiters, turned the day into 
night; in fact, adapted himself to circum- 
stances—no doubt finding it very dull in the 
day-time. This dog is a noble St. Bernard, 
and the first time 1 saw him, he really gave 
me the notion that he was oppressed by the 
consciousness of his social degradation, and 
his devotion to business resulted from an ef- 
fort to drown his recollections of past and 
more prosperous days. 

One of the most affectionate pets I ever 
had was a squirrel called Scug, which I 
brought up from its infancy, and which, like 
Artemas Ward’s kangaroo, was a most 
‘‘amoozin’ little cuss.”” This squirrel was 
the source of frequent ‘‘impo’s”’ to me at 
school, as I often carried him in the breast- 
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pocket of my jacket when in a drawing or 
some equally unimportant class, where I was 
not much in dread of the master. On these 
occasions, unless well provided with amuse- 
ment, in the shape of nuts, he would escape 
—generally at an unhappy moment, when a 
master’s eye happened to be upon me—and 
create a diversion, by the whole class being 
set to catch him. He became greatly at- 
tached to me, and would, when I called him, 
jump from one end of the room on to my 
shoulder ina bound. He was very fond of 
hiding himself under my pillow and sleeping 
there. Though anything but timid with me, 
he would never allow any one else to take 
liberties with him, and would show great 
timidity at a stranger coming into the room. 
When I went home for the holidays, I used 
to take him out in the garden and let him 
run wild. The first time I did this, I had 
my doubts as to seeing him again; but, on 
my calling him, he rushed wildly down from 
a tree he was in, and sprang hastily into my 
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pocket, as if he knew he had been out on 
parole, and feared to trust any longer to his 
good intentions. After this I let him have 
his liberty frequently ; and, strange to say, he 
never abused it, for though he would stay 
away for two days at a time, and be seen 
nearly a quarter of a mile from our house, 
he invariably returned, and would welcome 
me really as if he was glad to get back. This 
I never could understand, though the same 
thing happened to me with a brace of wood- 
pigeons, which, for some time after I had 
let them fly, would hover about the garden, 
and come to be fed at my call. In Scug’s 
case, I should not wonder if he found his 
living hard to get, not being accustomed to 
it; and that this influenced his returning as 
much as affection for myself. 

Poor Scug, however, went the way of all 
pets; for, one day, on my calling him, he 
failed te appear, and I found him quite cold 
and stiff, having, apparently, died in a fit. 


CHAPTER I. 


N reading an account, recently, of a man 

on whom the sight of a looking-glass 

produced a singular effect, I was put in mind 

of an incident, or rather, a series of inci- 

dents, that came under my observation a few 
years since. 

I was a student in a seminary, and was 
preparing to enter college. I was nearly 
ready; and, in fact, could have entered at 
the time of which I write, and would have 
done so but for an attachment which I had 


formed. 


I was strongly, almost passionately fond 
of the natural sciences, and while I studied 
other branches only in order to gain admit- 
tance to college, I gave the principal part of 
my time and energy to chemistry and natu- 
ral philosophy. 

The attachment I had formed was for my 
teacher. John Knight was a genius. He 
was an enthusiast in the same branches of 
study which had so charmed me, and he was 
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also profound, industrious and original. In 
addition to his labors of teaching, he man- 
aged to find many hours each day to devote 
to experiment and research. And after I 
had completed the seminary course I still 
lingered, and entered all his classes, to listen 
to his explanations and lectures, so new and 
fresh were they always. 

But however much I enjoyed this, it was 
with still greater pleasure that I went with 
him to his room, where his genius was made 
manifest in the strange chemical compounds, 
curious mechanical contrivances, and, above 
all, in the numberless mirrors of all shapes 
and sizes, by which the most wonderful re- 
flections and refractions of light, and even 
distortions of objects were produced. 

‘* | have seen,” said he to me, “‘ in France, 
a mirror which, if you stood a certain dis- 
tance from it, would reflect you naturally; 
step back a little, and it would seem to 
dissect you—reflect you in pieces; step back 
still further, and you would seem to see your 
own image between yourself and the glass; 
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now step back once more, and you have a 
back view of yourself in the glass. This 
last effect, I am certain, was produced by the 
aid of other mirrors concealed.” 

This he told me one day, and said that he 
was experimenting himself, with a view of 
producing similar effects, and would let 
me know in a few days the results of his 
labors. 

Oh, if I could ever hope to approach John 
Knight in profundity of knowledge, in 
research, in industry! He was only twenty- 
eight years old. He graduated at college 
when he was twenty-three; spent three 
years in travel and study, and had, for the 
past three years, been professor in F 
Seminary. 

He, his mother, his sister Lucy, aged 
nineteen, and his cousin, James Graw, com- 
posed the household—unless I, too, might 
be counted in, for I had boarded with them 
for the past three months. 

As this narrative must be confined within 
narrow limits, I will leave all, except John, 
to take care of themselves for the present. 

He and I had grown on terms of closest 
intimacy; for, if I could not equal him, I 
could admire him, and listen intelligently 
and appreciatively to his explanations, and 
aid him sometimes in his class duties, for 
my knowledge of all he taught in F 
Seminary was thorough. 

A strong, mutual regard had thus sprung 
up between us; and neither hiked to talk 
of the time when I should enter college. 

One day we were sitting in his room. He 
was adjusting some delicate screws attached 
to a number of small mirrors arranged in a 
semicircular form over a larger one immedi- 
ately in front of him, secured upright in a 
frame on his table. There were alsoseveral 
mirrors overhead, attached to the ceiling, 
and arranged with strings by which they 
could be adjusted by one sitting at the table. 

I was reading, and John was working 
busily at his contrivance. Plans were spread 
out before him, and a slate was within his 
reach, on which, from time to time, he 
would figure. Often he would jump up and 
alter the position of one of the mirrors over- 
head, and then rush back to the table and 
operate with the string attached to it. 

I knew better than to ask him any ques- 
tions then; as,in the first place, it would 
interrupt and irritate him, and, in the next 
place, he would let me know if he accom- 
plished anything. 
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In this way the time passed all the fore- 
noon; I reading, and ever and anon looki 
up to observe John, but being. entirely ig- 
nored by that devotee of science. 

At last, while in a deeply interesting part 
of the book I was reading, I was nearly 
startled out of my senses by John suddenly 
starting up and exclaiming: — 

“There! Now come to dinner. 
touch a thing. 

‘*What is it?’’ I asked, in astonishment. 
Have you got something new?” 

“Yes; never mind now. Don’t touch 
anything. I am hungry, and so are you. 
Come to dinner, and afterwards *"—— 

“What ?” 

show you.” 

Severe mental labor has the same effect 
on some as severe physical labor. It gives 
them a strong appetite; and, by feeding the 
body, they renew the exhausted mind. 

So it was with John. Knowing it would 
be of no use to talk to him now, I accompa- 
nied him to the dining-room, where he 
despatched a hasty meal in absolute silence, 
and then beckoned me to accompany him. 

I followed his rapid footsteps and we soon 
reached his room, where he seized me by 
the arm, and stationed me near the wall 
opposite the table on which were arranged 
the mirrors. At this table he seated himself, 
and bidding me stand still, directed himself 
to adjusting his screws and strings. 

While 1 am standing and he is adjusting, 
I will, for a particular reason, describe what 
I can see by looking out of the window, 
which is on the right hand side of the room, 
as I stand, and a little in frout of me. By 
looking out, I can see directly into the win- 
dows of a wing of the house, and, with the 
aid of an opera-glass, could observe what a 
person in any of these rooms might be do- 
ing. ‘To be more exact, the house in which 
we lived was in the shape of a letter L, and 
the two rooms--the one in which I was and: 
the one into which I looked—were situated 
one on each inner side of the wings thus 
formed. 

‘¢Turn around, with your back toward 
me,”’ said John. 

I obeyed. 

‘** Now take a card from your pocket and 
write something on it,’’ said he. 

I took a card and pencil, and as I wrote, 
he read aloud:— 

“John Knight, Professor of Natural Sci- 
ences in F Seminary. 


Don’t 
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I started with astonishment. 

‘* How do you know what I am writing ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘“‘ Try it again,” said he. 

I again wrote, he meanwhile reading:— 

‘* Rome was once mistress of the world.” 

It must be remembered that my back was 
towards him all this time, and he, being 
between me and the mirror, could only see 
my back by reflection. Besides this, we 
were nearly twelve feet apart, and at that 
distance it would be impossible for him to 
read my writing, even were we face to face. 

‘*Will you explain this?’ I asked, in be- 
wilderment. I began to suspect it was the 
result of his labors of the forenoon. 

‘*T will explain it practically,” said he. 
‘* Come here and sit down, after I have ar- 
ranged these strings.”’ 

I sat down at the table, while he went and 
stood where I had, with his back toward me. 
I looked in the glass, and beheld him reflect- 
ed naturally, apparently about twelve feet 
behind the mirror. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ be careful and do ex- 
actly as I direct.” 

I promised, and waited. 

‘* Take hold of the string to your right and 
pull it.’ 

I obeyed, looked in the glass, and to my 
astonishment, beheld the reflection of my 
tutor within a foot of my nose! I looked 
around quickly to see if he were not close to 
the back of my chair, but he was as I had 
left him—the other side of the room. I 
again looked in the glass, and beheld his 
reflection closetome. I then comprehended 
that the change was wrought by altering 
the position of the mirrors, by pulling the 
string. 

‘* But how did you read what I wrote ?” I 
asked. ‘*I can only see your back in the 
glass.”’ 

‘‘Wait and see,” said he. ‘* Now take 
hold of the string to your left and pull it.’’ 

I did as directed, and now, prepared for 
almost anything, I was not surprised to see 
John’s figure turned around, with the face 
towards me, and apparently only a foot from 
me, as before. 

I looked around at him again, but there he 
was, as before, the other side of the room, 
with his back towards me. 

‘*‘Are you looking in the mirror?” he 
asked. 

Quickly looking at it, I replied:— 

Yes.”’ 


‘*Then watch.” 

I watched, and beheld him take a card from 
his pocket, and write:— 

‘* This is done simply by studying the an- 
gles made by rays of light as they strike and 
leave surfaces of different shapes.” 

It was true. By close study and nice 
calculations, he had succeeded in arranging 
a series of mirrors so as to produce the effects 
related, by changing their positions. 

** John,” said I, “you are a wonderful 
fellow.” 

** Not wonderful at all,’”’ said he. “TI tell 
you, the more you study, the more you will 
see how little you know.” 

Thus it was with him, and thus it is with 
all true lovers of science. Deep study into 
the mysteries of nature, and shadowy 
glimpses of the great unknown—which are 
afforded only to profound students—show 
the vastness and incomprehensibility of the 
universe, and make the wisest feel the 
humblest. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAVE hastily given an account of an 
episode in my narrative which is to — 
come into important play now. 

Now, a sketch of the characters will not be 
out of place. The household was composed 
of Mrs. Knight, a woman of excellent traits; 
of Lucy Knight, her daughter, a beautiful 
girl, both in mind and person; of James 
Graw, Lucy’s cousin, who professed to love 
her; and of John Knight and myself, with 
which personages the reader is already 
acquainted. 

I said that James Graw professed to love 
Lucy; these facts stand; he was her own 
cousin—he wanted her money, and his eyes 
were deceitful. In short, he was a villain. 
He did not love her, although he wanted to 
marry her. He occupied the wing of the 
house, the windows of which I have already 
described as being in view from John’s 
room. 

But Lucy had a true lover, named Arthur 
Wilkes. He was a good-sized, brvad- 
shouldered, honest-faced, unsuspicious indi- 
vidual, earnest in disposition, and perfectly 
unlearned in the art of deceit. He loved 
Lucy with all his heart, and believed she 
loved him, in which he was not mistaken. 

It is not my present purpose to follow the 
course of their love—to cause my reader to 
rejoice in its smooth passages and to lameny 
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over its reugh ones. Even if my pen, in its 
uncouthness, could deal in fitting language 
with a theme so delicate, it might not now, 
as I must confine myself to relating an 
estrangement, and the discovery of its cause. 
Suffice it to say, then, that Lucy Knight and 
Arthur Wilkes were betrothed. This con- 
dition of things was understood by all the 
family, although the wedding day had not 
yet been set. And all were pleased with the 
arrangement—or seemed to be. 

Thus matters stood. I had supposed that 
James Graw had given up all hope of obtain- 
ing Lucy’s hand, as his actions had lately 
indicated it, and he was very friendly with 
Arthur. He also expressed himself highly 
pleased with’ the contemplated marriage. 
But. I have said that he was a villain, and 
too much faith must not be put on his 
professions. An accidental circumstance 
opened my eyes to this fact effectually. 

I went home late one night, and met 
Arthur coming out of the gate. He had 
been spending the evening with Lucy. I 
conversed with him a few moments, and 
then went in the house, locking the door 
softly after me, so as not to disturb those 
who might be sleeping. 

As I passed the parlor door on my way 
up-stairs, I heard a suppressed sound of 
whispering. My first thought was of burg- 
lars, and I paused to listen. 

Then came some words, uttered, not in a 
whisper, but in a low tone, by a female 
voice. I stole softly to the parlor door, hay- 
ing first firmly grasped an umbrella which 
stood in the corner, and which was the only 
available weapon. The following was what 
I heard:— 

‘* Why will you persecute me ? You should 
have ceased all such talk long ago. You 
have no right to speak as you do.” 

** Right! Love wants no right. It knows 
no law. And I, loving you, shall speak. 
You try to spurn me, but you shall not. 
Your pretended lover, who has just left 
39 
’ ‘Stop! You shall not speak ill of him. I 
love him. I tell you so once and for all. I 
say again that you have no right to speak to 
me as you do. O James, why will you not 
go away somewhere; or, if you stay, let me 
alone ?” 

**Go away—let you alone! That I shall 
never do. Lucy Knight, you and Arthur 
Wilkes are a doting couple. It makes me 
desperate to look at you. But, mark my 


words, I have had an object for a long time, 
and that has been, and is, to get you. So 
far, I have failed. But there is more than 
one way of accomplishing it, as, in due time, 
will be made manifest to you.” 

At this stage I retired from my position of 
eavesdropper, with mingled feelings of as- 
tonishment and guilt at having heard what 
was not intended for my ears. I resolved 
not to listen any more; and, after softly re- 
placing the umbrella in its corner, I crept 
up-stairs and paused at the upper step, and 
waited to see James and Lucy separate be- 
fore retiring. I had not long to wait, for 
soon the parlor door opened, and they went 
to their respective rooms. 

I then went to my own apartment and sat 
for a long time meditating on what I had 
heard. It was plain that James Graw was 
persecuting Lucy with declarations. of his 
love, and that she was vainly trying to 
induce him to desist. That he was a deter- 
mined and dangerous enemy I was well 
aware, and I knew that he would resort to 
all expedients before giving up an object. I 
at one time made up my mind to acquaint 
Lucy with what I had heard, and to offer 
her my assistance. But I hesitated about 
doing this. 

In the morning I was still in doubt as to 
what course to pursue, but on mature de- 
liberation, determined to wait and see what 
turned up. 

As it happened, James Graw left town 
that morning, for a point West, and Arthur 
went in the same direction, but to a different 
place. Arthur was to be gone three days, 
and James did not state when he would 
return. But he did return at the end of two 
days, and the next evening we looked for 
Arthur, as he was always punctual with his 
appointments. 

But he did not come, nor did he arrive the 
next day, nor the next, and not a word from 
him meanwhile. We were all very much 
concerned, of course, and James apparently 
as much as any of us. But, amid all his 
expressions of regret, I fancied that I could 
detect a gleam of satisfaction in his bright, 
black eyes. 

The days passed on until a week from the 
time appointed for Arthur’s return, when 
two letters came—one for Lucy and one for 
me. 

They were both in Arthur’s writing, and 
we eagerly opened them. Mine was dated 
at L———, and read as follows:— 


ha 

4 


‘“*My Curtis:—When this reaches 
you, I will be three hundred miles away. 
There has been an important discovery of 
fossils in G , and I must not lose the 
opportunity of seeing them and obtaining 
some, if possible, for John. I cannot tell 
when I will be back. Will write again. 
‘Yours truly, 
“ARTHUR W.” 


After reading this I looked up at Lucy, 
and was startled to see that she was exceed- 
ing pale. Before I could speak, she dropped 
the letter she had been reading, and left the 
room with unsteady step. Her mother fol- 
lowed her in alarm. 

James picked up the letter Lucy had 
dropped, and glancing at the date, said:— 

‘* New York—I wonder what Arthur can 
be doing there ?” 

‘* New York!” I exclaimed. 
” 

‘“‘ There is something strange about it,” 
said he. ‘* This letter is dated at New York, 
September third.” 

I hastily glanced at mine. 
at L . September 5th. 
Lucy’s letter and read it. 


He is in 
L 


It was dated 
I then seized 


New York, Sept. 3d. 

“ Lucy:—After what has occurred, it is 
not necessary for me to write much to you. 
As our marriage seems out of the question, 
I will not return for some time. Go back to 
your old lover, and forget me. A. W.? 


After reading this I looked in James’s face, 
and observed that his eyes were fastened® 
upon me with an expression of intent watch- 
fulness, which instantly changed to a look 
of inquiry. I pushed the letters on the 
table to him without speaking. I was com- 
pletely confounded, and sat in a sort of 
mental stupor. James reading the letters, 
exclaimed :— 

‘* The villain! I knew he never loved her! 
Ile has run off and written these letters to 
blind us. Probably he has another sweet- 
heart somewhere.” . 

These words were uttered so hastily, so 
quickly, and in such a loud, confident tone, 
that I looked up as if to check the speaker. 
But he was severe and denunciatory; and, 
in truth, with seeming cause. The two let- 
ters, evidently written by the same person, 
dated in different places, and containing so 
widely diverse contents, seemed to justify 
the conclusion that the writer had gone, no 
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one knew where, and had written these to 
baffle suspicion as to his whereabouts. Evi- 
dent as this seemed, it was still strange that 
James should solve the matter so readily, 
and be so confident of the justness of his 
suspicions. 

To record the indignation of all of us, 
Lucy’s absorbing grief, and the complete 
mystery which surrounded the whole affair, 
is scarcely necessary. I will only remark, 
therefore, that I had certain vague suspi- 
cions, justified by nothing but my own con- 
jectures, which, nevertheless, took a firm 
hold on my mind. I resolved to say nothing, 
but quietly to take observations, and make 
conclusions accordingly. 


CHAPTER III. 


WO days after the arrival of the two 
letters which had cast such consterna- 
tion among us, John and I sat in his room. 
We were both reading, but my thoughts 
were far from my book. I reviewed in my 
mind the character of Arthur Wilkes, and 
the more I thought upon it, the more incon- 
gruous appeared to me his disposition with 
the perpetration of such an act. 

I thought of Lucy—how deeply she loved 
hjm, and how of late she was pale and de- 
pressed, never alluding to him. I thought 
of James Graw,—of his persistent efforts to 
gain Lucy’s hand, of his ready condemnation 
of Arthur, and the instinctive distrust I felt 
while looking in his eyes. At this time he 
was absent on a short journey West. 

As I sat, I looked into the windows of the 
wing of the house, before spoken of as being 
visible from John’s room. I have not before 
mentioned that the room thus to be looked 
into contained a desk belonging to James, 
and was sometimes occupied by him. Only 
a few evenings before I had seen him sitting 
there. 

As I said before, I was thinking busily. 
But then I did not tell my thoughts until 
they shaped themselves into action, and so 
now I will minutely describe my actions, for 
by them the nature of my thoughts may be 
derived. 

“John,” said [, ‘* could you not so arrange 
your mirrors as to reflect objects in yonder 
room (I pointed to the room to which I have 
alluded), and turn them around, producing 
an effect similar to that which you showed 
me the other day ?” 
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He came to where I sat, looked into the 
wing room, then up at his mirrors, and re- 
plied:— 

“Yes, I think so. I could place a mirror 
in a position to reflect an object in that 
room, and have that object reflected to my 
mirrors overhead, which would bring the 
object immediately before me, in the main 
glass, reversed.”’ 

“Try it,” said I. ‘‘ It would be a curious 
experiment.” 

John was always ready for anything of 
that kind, so he readily acceded to my re- 
quest. After half an hour’s calculation and 
experiment, he had the mirrors arranged so 
as to produce the effect desired. We tested 
it by each in turn going into the wing room 
and sitting at the desk, while the other sat 
before the mirror and beheld the reflection 
about a yard distant, distinguishing writing. 

‘“* Now,”’ said 1, “‘1 have a request to 
make. It is that you shall allow these mir- 
rors to remain in their present position for 
one week, and during that time not to dis- 
turb them on any pretence.” 

‘‘What on earth do you want me todo that 
fer?” he asked, in surprise. 

‘Never mind now,” I replied; ‘‘ I cannot 
tell you. But Ihave a good reason for it, 
which you shall know in time.” 

‘¢ But it is such a strange request,” said 
he. 

“T know it is strange; but trust me. I 
have a purpose in it, and beg you not to deny 
me.”’ 

“Very well,—let it be as you say,” he 
replied. 

I thanked him, and, as it was tea-time, we 
went down-stairs. 

In the evening James returned, and he 
managed, as often as possible, to be near 
Lucy. I thought he was striving for an 
opportunity to press his suit. I resolved 
that he should not be alone with her, and so 
remained in the parlor during the whole 
evening, probably much to his disgust. 

The next evening he left the family circle 
at an early hour. Soon after I went to 
John’s {room (where the mirrors were), 
and seated myself at the window and read. 
It grew dark. I laid down my book, but did 
not leave the window. About half past nine 
o’clock, I should think, I observed a light in 
the wing room, and saw James enter with a 
lamp, unlock his desk and sit down to it. 

I immediately struck a light, went and 
sat before the main mirror of John’s contri- 


vance, and stationed myself so that I could 
see all that took place at the desk in the 
wing room. 

Now,” thought I, ‘‘my suspicions are 
to be confirmed or dissipated.”” And I 
watched. 

It was only from a strong sense of duty 
that I could bring myself to the perpetration 
of what seemed merely a prying, curious act, 
But much depended on what I should see, as 
the reader will discover ere long. 

And what did I see? It was this: James 
Graw seated himself at his desk, drew forth 
several sheets of paper, placed a bottle of 
ink before him, and took a pen in his hand. 
He first made several large capitals, some 
graceful flourishes, and dashed off a bird 
holding a letter in its mouth. Having done 
this, he laid before him a sheet of small note 
paper, on which I observed the letters L. K. 
stamped, they being Lucy’s initials, and the 
paper being that she only used. He then 
wrote in exact imitation of her fine chirog- 
raphy, the following:— 


Lowa, Sept. 15th. 
‘¢ DEAREST ARTHUR:—The train on which 
I came was behind time, and so I was de- 
tained. Do come to me, for I will wait for 
you here, so that we will not miss each other 
again. The mail closes immediately, and so 
I cannot write more. 


Your own, Lucy.” 


One thing surprised me about this, name- 
ly, the contents of the note. But that a 
note in Lucy’s hand was written did not 
surprise me at all. I still watched. James 
drew forth another sheet of paper, and 
wrote upon it, in a bold, uneven, masculine 
hand, the following:— 


, Sept. 15th. 

“‘ FRIEND STAN:—In my search for fos- 
sils, I ran across a big thing in the way of a 
speculation. I may not be back in some 
weeks. It will be rather hard on Lucy, but 
she and I had better break off, I guess. 
Tell her so as mildly as possible. She will 
pick up some one else in due time. I shall 
write once in a while to let you know where 
Iam. 


“Yours, ARTHUR.” 


Neither the contents nor the writing of 
this surprised me. I wondered some at the 
marvelous proficiency James had attained in 


the art of forging, but that was all. 
picions were confirmed. 


My sus- 
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I immediately made copies of both of these 
letters, and enclosed that of the former in 
the following: — 


“Mr. ARTHUR WILKES:— 

‘““My dear Friend,—A gross imposition 
has been practiced upon you. You will soon 
get a letter purporting to come from Lucy, 
which will be precisely similar to the con- 
tents of the enclosed note. But it will not 
be written byher. She is here, at home. I 
cannot explain now. Come as quickly as 
possible. STAN.” 


This I directed to Dubuque, Iowa, the 
same address James had put on the similar 
note. I put this in the post-office early next 
morning. My suspicions, which were being 
rapidly confirmed, were these :— 

That James, loving Lucy, had formed a 
desperate resolve to win her at any cost. 
That he had taken some means to detain 
Arthur Wilkes on his journey, or lead him 
to a distant point. That he had written two 
letters purporting to come from Arthur, de- 
signed to convey an impression of duplicity 
on his part! I was strengthened in this by 
James’s ready denunciation of Arthur on 
receipt of the first two letters. That he had 


hoped, after producing an estrangement 
between Arthur and Lucy, to gain an influ- 
ence over the latter, and marry her imme- 


diately. That he had conveyed to Arthur 
the impression that Lucy was somewhere 
West, and wanted him to go to her. This 
was evident from the note forged in her 
writing. Here I came to a stop, and resolved 
to wait a little. 

In three days I calculated that James 
could forward the letter he had forged from 
Arthur to me to some distant point, and 
have it come to me by mail. 

I might have exposed him at once, but did 
not, for two reasons. First, I knew that as 
long as he supposed himself unsuspected he 
would remain near Lucy. Second, I wanted 
Arthur to come back before I took any im- 
portant steps. 

I waited for the letter to come. On the 
third day it arrived. We were sitting at the 
table, and James came from the post-office 
with a well-assumed air of excitement. He 
exclaimed, on entering:— 

‘“‘A letter for Stan! And the direction 
looks like that rascally Wilkes’ writing! ” 

I took the letter and considered. Should 
I expose the villain then and there? I had 
wished Arthur to be present when I did 
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this. But what was best? There was no 
time to think, however, as the other mem- 
bers of the family would think strange if I 
hesitated about reading it. 

Suddenly I formed a resolve, and acted 
upon it. Ihad not thought of it before, but 
I proceeded thus: I laid the letter before 
me, and said, looking James steadily in the 
face :— 

‘* Did any of you ever witness an exhibi- 
tion of the power of second sight? If not, 
It is 
nothing but a trick, but I learned the secret 
of it the other day. I am going to read this 
letter without unsealing it.’’ 

I then repeated the contents of James’s 
forgery, which I had committed to memory. 
After I had finished, I looked at James Graw. 
His face was pale, his lips were tightly com- 
pressed, and his gaze was fastened upon me 
as if to read my inmost thought. Fear and 
curiosity struggled for the mastery in his 
expression. 

Mrs. Knight and Lucy looked on in aston- 
ishment, and seemed in doubt as to whether 
a farce were not being enacted. I had re- 
solved that the exposure must go on, and 
said:— 

**Tt becomes my duty to make an expos- 
ure. It concerns us all in a measure, and 
the life-long happiness of one of us. It deals 
with an estrangement and its cause, and 
relates the discovery of the plot and action 
of a consummate villain. If any one pres- 


.ent does not wish to hear what I have to say, 


that person can now have an opportunity. to 
retire. I shall spare no fact or incident in 
my narration.” 

I paused here and looked steadily at James 
Graw. He returned my gaze with a half- 
defiant, half-alarmed look, but did not stir. 
I proceeded :— 

‘“‘Arthur Wilkes, whom we all have, to a 
greater or less extent, condemned, is a 
wronged man. At this moment he is on his 
way here, knowing himself to be the victim 
of a gross deception.” 

Here James Graw abruptly rose and left 
the room. We heard him go up-stairs, and 
afterwards come down and go out at the 
front gate. 

I then proceeded with my narrative, stat- 
ing that I had seen James forge the letter 
I had just read, and also one to Arthur; how 
I had made a copy of the one to Arthur and 
requested him to come home immediately; 
how he had probably been lured off by simi- 
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lar forgeries on the part of James, who had 
resorted to this desperate means to secure 
Lucy and her money. 

Mrs. Knight and Lucy were much excited. 
A deep sense of the wrong done to all of us, 
sympathy for Arthur, hasty retractions of 
the judgments against him, and wrath to- 
wards the perpetrator of the foul deed, filled 
our hearts. 

We were in the midst of discussing the 
matter, when a quick, firm step was heard on 
the walk. 

Lucy bounded into the hall, and a scream 
of delight was heard. We had the good 
sense not to follow her, but waited. In a 
moment she returned, leaning on the arm of 
Arthur Wilkes. 

He was received with a joyful greeting, 
perfectly overwhelming for the moment, 
after which we all circled around the table to 
listen to his story. 

Arthur had started to come home on the 
third day, aceording to appointment, but had 
received a note from Lucy (as he thought), 
saying that She was summoned to the bed- 
side of a dying aunt, who lived about three 
hundred miles distant, and that if he would 
be at a certain station on the road, which 
lay in his way, at a certain time, she could 
see him for a few moments. He went to 
this station and waited two days, watching 
every train, and at last made up his mind to 
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gohome. Just then another note came, ap- 
parently from Lucy, stating that she had 
taken the wrong train by mistake, but that 
she wished to see him particularly, and re- 
questing him to meet her at a point still 
further away. This had the desired effect, 
for it kept Arthur away, and gave James an 
opportunity to press his suit. Meantime, we 
had received the letters which seemed to so 
criminate Arthur. 

Time passed on. James calculated that it 
was about time for Arthur to give up and 
return home, and so forged another letter, 
the one which I had discovered, which he 
sent (probably) tosome confidential agent to 
mail. 

The deep villainy of this plot we had not 
thought James capable of. But we now 
knew him in his true character, and thanked 
John and his science for the discovery. 

Arthur and Lucy assumed their old rela- 
tions, but soon after assumed still more 
intimate ones. James left us, and never 
returned. 

I am now engaged in business away from 
the scene of my story, but never allow a year 
to pass without writing to my friends. John 
is still devoted to his scientific pursuits, and 
I still think as much of him as ever,—re- 
specting and admiring his abilities, and 
taking a deep interest in his affairs. May 
our friendship never cease. 


I MUST LEAVE YOU NOW. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


HERE are you now? So many days have 
gone 
Since we stood here together hand in hand, 
The summer twilight filled the bending skies, 
The summer's silence hushed the happy land. 


Perh: ps new ties have sprung about your path,— 
New faces blossomed to your loving gaze; 
And new lovers come to follow on your smile 
I trust to bless, and strengthen a!] your days. 


And yet I feel, with a soft quiet thrill 
Whatever ties may closely bind your heart, 
There is a memory they do not share 
One of your days in which they have no part. 


PALMYRA, N. Y., 1887. 


It is when the last white rose scents the air; 
A day comes round,—a day remember d—how? 
When you, low bending in the shrouding dusk, 
Whispered so gently, ‘“‘ I must leave you now.”” 


It was good-by, though neither meant it so; 
I thought to see your happy face again, 

And you—oh friend, in all my journey through, 
Can I believe you meant to leave me pain? 


Nay, it was Fate, and what avails regret ; 

My days are fair; there was no broken vow; 
But yet—amidst the laughter and the song, 

I hear your whisper, ‘* I must leave you now.” 


. 


AN AFFAIR AT BRAMLEIGH. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


RAMLEIGH people believe in blood, 
and sympathize deeply with those who 
have seen better days; and so, when a new 
family appeared in town, the romance of 
decayed gentility clinging even to the old, 
carved, silver door-plate on the front door of 
the humble cottage which it condescended 
to occupy, Bramleigh went out to meet it 
with open hands. It was very rarely that 
any new family came to take up its abode in 
the place; and, as it was a quiet, old seaside 
town, where the people had either made or 
inherited their fortunes long ago, and had 
not much to engage their minds, each new- 
comer excited curiosity and speculation. 
The Reveres (fine name) were blessed 
with interesting faces. They came with the 
June roses, weary, they said, of the fashion- 
able city, with its hollowness and shams, and 
took to the sweet simplicity of country life 
with a grace and gladness which was touch- 
ing to behold. And what good taste they 


exhibited in seeking a home in Bramleigh! 


Mr. Revere, who wore a tall beaver hat in 
the most expressive state of decline, and a 
fine black coat a trifle shiny on the seams, 
was somewhat of an invalid. He had a lan- 
guidly elegant air, and long, white, aristo- 
cratic-looking hands. Mrs. Revere was sal- 
low and polite, wore shawls in the house, 
and was also rather delicate in health. The 
two Misses Revere, young ladies of twenty 
and twenty-two, had handsome, dark eyes, 
were smiling, and adorned themselves, even 
in the morning, with field daisies, and pic- 
turesque mixtures of poppies and straw. 
They were both voted very stylish by all the 
young gentlemen in town. 

Miss Revere played on the guitar and 
sang ** Baby Mine,”’ seated on the doorsteps 
at twilight, and Miss 'Tessy, short for The- 
resa, performed upon the piano until the 
whole neighborhood rang with melody. 
Several smaller Reveres, of the interesting 
age when one seems mostly composed of 
legs and sash-ribbons, were a trifle daring in 
their manners on week days, and not so 
clean as fine in their attire. But on Sunday, 
at church, they looked and behaved like 
little angels, so that all the old ladies in the 
neighborhood held them up as an example to 
the minister’s little daughters, who had been 


seen committing the enormity of playing 
cat’s-cradle in prayer time. 

The Revere cottage was furnished with 
severe, and it must be confessed, decidedly 
shabby simplicity. They displayed no relics 
of their days of magnificence, to which Mrs. 
Revere was always pathetically alluding, 
and which Mr. Revere seemed to avoid men- 
tioning, as too sorrowful a memory, though 
he had related the ‘circumstances of his life 
when he first introduced himself to the chief 
men of the town. This was rather a disap- 
pointment to the ladies of the neighborhood, 
who made haste to call on the new-comers 
after hearing their history. 

‘*¢ T suppose they saved some old china and 
silver from the wreck of their fortune, 
though,” said Mrs. Allen, one of the social 
props of the town, whose grandfather, an 
old sea-captain, was said to have left ten 
barrels of Spanish silver dollars in his cellar 
when he died. 

‘¢ But Mrs. Revere says that they still pos- 
sess quite a large property in real estate; but. 
that it is so tied up that it brings them 
scarcely any income at all,’’ said Mrs. Trel- 
lis, the doctor’s wife. 

‘*Poor souls, it must be so hard for 
them,’ sighed Mrs. Allen. ‘What a shame 
it is that those elegant girls, so delicately 
brought up, so handsome and accomplished, 
should be obliged to go into the kitchen and 
live a life so unsuited to them. They inher- 
ited a great deal from Mrs. Revere’s uncle, 
whose estate is not settled yet. But I sup- 
pose poverty does not seem so bitter when 
one is sure that it will be over soon.” 

‘*- Your nephew, Mr. Tom Stratton, seems 
to be very much interested in Miss Tessy. 
I saw him walking with her on the beach 
yesterday,”’ said Mrs. Trellis, who saw every- 
thing from her windows. 

‘*Indeed! Well, my nephew belongs to 
an old family, and has a snug little fortune 
in his own right already. He can well afford 
to wait for his wife’s inheritance.” 

The Reveres had been established only 
about three weeks in their new abode before 
the people were very much touched, as well 
as astonished, by the condescension dis- 
played by the head of the house, in applying 
or the situation of sexton of the First Par- 
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ish Church. Mr. Swan, who had filled the 
place for many years, had resigned, and was 
going West to live with one ef his sons. 

** Such an extremely idle life as I live is 
not noble, and I am not at all too proud to 
engage in any occupation which is honor- 
able,’ he explained to the deacons, with a 
gentle humility which was very becoming. 
‘* Besides, it is really necessary that I should 
do a little something toward the support of 
my family just at present.” 

Of course the position was granted to him 
at once, though two old members of the 
church, faithful and deserving, had made 
previous applications. 

“Oh, have Mr. Revere, by all means,’ 
said the ladies of the parish, with one veice. 
** He’s so elegant and polite that it will be a 
pleasure to see him walking up the aisles. 
Then we have so many fashionable visitors 
in summer, it is desirable that we should 
have a sexton with some manners. Poor, 
old Mr. Swan; how awkward he was, and 
how he used to shuffle about in his creaking 
shoes! Mr, Revere will really give quite a 
different air to the church.” 

He commenced to exercise his new duties 
at once. The church was very nearly oppo- 
site the Revere cottage, and the whole 
family seemed to assist him in his labors; 
or, at least, they were always running to and 
from the sacred edifice. Mrs. Revere, 
wrapped in her red shawl, was often seen 
looking from the back windows which over- 
looked the parsonage. Miss Revere always 
went over at twilight to play upon the organ 
an accompaniment to the ‘* Lost Chord,” a 
song which Tom Stratton had just given 
her; and he sometimes came to hear the 
song, standing with Tessy in the rich and 
solemn glow of the choir window. 

Miss Tessy made fresh bouquets to adorn 
the pulpit every Sunday morning, and the 
refreshing fragrance of roses and lilies and 
pinks, greeted the congregation the moment 
the church door was opened. The smaller 
Reveres played school there, the teagher, in 
the pulpit, presiding severely Over the pupils 
beneath her eye. And sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, they indulged in more stirring 
games, such as daring races over the backs 
of the pews, and hide-and-go-seek. On 
some occasions they collected the hymn- 
books from the various pews and built 
houses of them in the broad aisle. They 
retired to the soft, satin cushions of the 

pulpit to enjoy lunches of bread and syrup. 
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The organ stops began to get mysteriously 

out of order, but the organist fancied Miss 
Revere, and could not refuse to give her the 
key, though she invariably left the instru- 
ment unlocked. On one occasion the minis- 
ter was somewhat startled to find a row of 
rag-babies seated in state upon the sofa in 
the pulpit, when he ascended the pulpit 
steps. The congregation, to which only the 
head of a very tall, black Dinah was visible, 
was moved to mirth. 

The shocked deacons felt it to be their 
duty to remonstrate with Mr. Revere con- 
cerning such desecration of the church. 
They did so with due gentleness, considering 
the dignity of the man, and after that there 
were no more such spectacles on Sunday. 

In spite of the strange mixing up and 
mysterious stickiness of their hymn-books, 
in spite of a great deal of dust on the pew 
doors and railings, and in spite of soiled 
carpets and by no means punctual bell- 
ringing, the people of Bramleigh First Par- 
ish were more than satisfied with their sex- 
ton. He moved noiselessly, and with an 
elegant dignity about the aisles; a faint 
perfume floated from his garments; he wore 
light kid gloves; and strangers always 
seemed satisfactorily impressed by his man- 
ner. He never. failed to remember the 


minister’s glass of water, and opened the - 


doors of the pews as politely for the old 
ladies as for the young ones. 

And, in the meantime, the sexton’s family 
were growing more and more in favor with 
the people of the village. The very first 
families condescended to visit them, and the 
young ladies were invited everywhere. They 
became valued members of the archery club; 
they were conspicuous at lawn parties and 
picnics; and Tom Stratton, the most eligible 
young man in the place by far, was really 
devoted to Tessy. The family of the sexton 
who had just resigned had never been no- 
ticed at all. 

Tom Stratton had traveled in Europe; 
he had crammed his head with books; he 
believed in blood, but he had known little of 
society outside of his native village. Tessy 
Revere was by far the handsomest and most 
picturesque young lady that he had ever 
met, but sometimes he could not help feeling 
a shade of doubt concerning the family. 

There was a dash of Bohemianism about 
the girls, it could not be denied. Mrs. 
Revere often contradicted herself in her 
endless stories of their past life, and boasted, 
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in very bad grammar, of titled relatives. 
Mr. Revere was not as elegant in his lan- 
guage as in his looks and manners. The 
small Reveres, who were seldom allowed in 
the parlor when company was present, told 
“wierd and reckless ”’ tales of an illustrious 
uncle who traveled with a funny show. But 
then the prattle of children was not to be 
depended on. 

But why did they not exhibit some relics 
of former prosperity? Why did they hang 
pink and yellow chromos upon their walls ? 
And why, oh why would Miss Revere per- 
sist in warbling the anything but elegant 
airs from comic eperas? First family young 
men in Bramleigh are prudent, even in love 
matters. 

But after he had taken tea with the fam- 
ily, his doubts were removed in a great de- 
gree, and the course of true love promised 
to run with satisfactory smoothness. 

Tessy, in a white dress, with a bunch of 
scarlet lilies in her belt, was more than 
usually ladylike and‘charming. Miss Revere 
was stately and quiet in salmon-colored 
muslin. Mrs. Revere only mildly pathetic 
over the days when she lived with her uncle, 
Count , in dear, gay Paris, presided at 
the table with graceful ease. The father of 
the family was playfully affectionate with his 
daughters, and delightfully courteous and 
cordial to his guest, and the children, with 
clean faces and dresses, did nothing more 
objectionable than to fall into one short, but 
lively engagement, the cause of the war 
being that one was favored with a larger 
piece of cake than the rest. 

Tom Stratton was fastidious concerning 
tea tables. First families in Bramleigh set 
a great store by teacups, and proudly dis- 
played their treasures from over the sea. 
The Revere table was not blessed with any- 
thing of this kind. The dishes, of various 
kinds, were cracked and common, but the 
table-cover was of snowy whiteness. Sprays 
of nasturtium vine, with deep crimson blos- 
soms, were twined about everything, and a 
bowl of late roses, in the centre of the table, 
lent a charming grace to the whole. 

But the splendor of the feast was all cen- 
tred in the great silver goblets, plain, mas- 
sive, elegant, which stood by each plate, filled 
with water. They were evidently very old, 
but had been used with great care. There 
were no dents on their shining surfaces, no 
flaws in their heavy, golden linings. Mr. 
Stratton regarded them appreciatively; they 
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looked like heirlooms; they suggested old 
family at a glance. 

‘* These are almost the only relics of old 
days which we have been able to preserve,”’ 
said Mrs. Revere, holding one of them in an 
affectionate grasp. ‘* My grandmother’s 
silver was divided among her granddaugh- 
ters, which were numerous. Nobles from 
nearly every country and of every degree, 
have supped wine from these goblets.” 

A small Revere commenced to make an 
eager remark, but was immediately silenced 
by an offer of more preserves, which was 
accepted with evident surprise. 

‘* They are very rich and handsome,” re- 
marked Tom, who felt that he was expected 
to say something; and, for some unknown 
reason felt somewhat embarrassed. 

** You should have seen our lovely china, 
Mr. Stratton,’ said Miss Tessy, with a little 
sigh. ‘‘ But it was very frail and delicate; 


and while mamma was ill, and Lou and I 
were away at school, the servants broke 
every piece.”’ 

Miss Revere sighed. The interesting mel- 
ancholy of Mr. Revere’s face deepened. 
Their guest came to the rescue with a deli- 
cate compliment to the effect that exquisite 


taste did not need costly things to make — 
home beautiful. 

Whereupon there was a general brighten- 
ing-up, and a gentle hilarity soon circulated 
round the board, which evidently produced 
forgetfulness even in Mrs. Revere’s haunted 
breast. 

After tea the young people adjourned to 
the little garden. Miss Revere sang to the 
music of the tinkling guitar. Tessy’s dark, 
Spanish eyes were radiant in the moonlight. 
A flower dropped from the heavy coils of 
her hair, and a moment afterwards was re- 
posing in Tom Stratton’s vest-pocket. There 
was a fragrance of sweet peas in the air. 
The lamp-light from within lent a romance 
to the shadows without. 

Mr. Tom Stratton went home to dream all 
night, not of Tessy, though her beauty and 
brightness had been all that was in his mind 
when he closed his eyes,—but of the silver 
goblets which had graced the Revere table. 
They flashed before his vision in a sort of 
silver and gold nightmare. Grotesque, 
mocking faces rose from their shining bowls 
and fixed their gaze upon him, whichever 
way he might turn. They waltzed in cou- 
ples before his pathway. They poured cold 
and acrid water in slow, torturing streams: 
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over his face. They talked in a strange, 
madly unintelligible jargon, and surrounded 
him on every side. 

Then the scene changed, and he saw his 
venerable grandmother lift one of the gob- 
lets to her lips, to drink what he knew to be 
a deadly poison. And yet he was powerless 
to stay her hand. He could not speak; he 
could only watch her with a horrible fascin- 
ation as she slowly drained the fatal liquid, 
drop by drop. 

Finally, after repeated and agonized ef- 
forts, he succeeded in giving utterance to a 
stifled cry, and the sound of his own voice 
awoke him, only to fall asleep and dream the 
same thing over again. A cold perspiration 
stood upon his forehead, and he was shiver- 
ing as if with cold in the warm summer 
night. 

But in the morning all effects of the 
nightmare had vanished, and he laughed at 
its absurdity. ‘‘ Lobster salad is more pow- 
erful than an evil conscience in conjuring up 
frightful dreams,”’ he said to himself. 

And he went to walk with Tessy Revere, 
and forgot everything in the charm of her 
society. 

But he did experience a singular sensa- 
tion, when, a day or two afterwards, he 
called at the cottage, and Mrs. Revere 
brought him wine in one of those silver gob- 
lets which had played such antics in his 
dreams. 

‘*Mrs. Revere,”’ said he, am convinced 
that those goblets have a strange history.”’ 
And he laughingly related the story of his 
experience with them. 

A queer expression flitted over her face. 
Miss Revere looked startled, and fixed her 
keen, dark eyes upon his face with searching 
scrutiny. 

“Haven’t they a history?’ said Miss 
Tessy, lightly. ‘‘They have been pressed 
by the lips of Revolutionists; they have 
served at solemn and sacred feasts, and then 
at the gayest’ merrymakings. They have 
glittered with compounds to drown French 
grief and to arouse American wit. They 
have served at bridals and funerals, they 
have glittered in the gloom of prison-like 
salons, and sparkled in the sunshine of an 
outdoor Bohemian holiday. Who will write 
a poem on the goblets ? ”’ 

Tom Stratton was falling in love with 
Tessy Revere; but he was a fastidious youth, 
and sometimes her speech jarred upon his 
ear, though it was more her tone than the 
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words which she spoke, which was unpleas- 
antin this case. He had not yet reached 
the point where blindness sets im, and the 
disease becomes incurable, but he was fast 
approaching it. 

A week passed by, and a blue, bright, 
beautiful Sunday dawned upon Bramleigh. 
It was communion Sunday, and an unusual 
air of sacredness seemed to pervade the fine 
old church. A great pyramid of white lilies 
shone upon the table in front of the pulpit, 
which was already spread for the feast of 
holy remembrance so dear to the church in 
all nations. 

Tessy, in a pale pink bonnet, sat within 
the glow of a stained window, looking more 
beautiful than ever; and Tom Stratton gazed 
at her, and forgot both service and sermon. 
He was not a communicant, but he remained 
in the church after the congregation was 
dismissed, for the sake of escorting Mrs. 
Leeds, his maternal grandmother, to her 
home. She was a sweet old lady, and her 
grandchildren vied with each other in doing 
her service. But it cannot be denied that 
he would rather have gone home with Tessy 
to-day, if his venerable relative had been 
otherwise provided for, and he fancied that 
there was a shade of disappointment in her 
face, as she paused a moment in the door- 
way, giving one quick, backward glance. 

He leaned back in the pew when she was 
gone, and gave himself up to a dreamy sort 
of reverie. He heard the solemn music of 
the choir, and the words of the minister at 
the table, as he poured the wine, but was 
not really conscious of anything until he was 
suddenly aroused by the sight of the dear old 
lady at his side holding the silver goblet 
which contained the sacred wine to her lips. ' 
He shivered, a mist came over his eyes, he 
felt the blood leaving his lips and cheeks, 
more than the horror of his dream overpow- 
ered him fora moment. She looked exactly 
as she had looked in the dream, holding the 
sacred goblet to her lips, and it was one of 
the very goblets from which he had drank so 
unsuspiciously at the Revere’stable. It was 
of plain, massive style, with no distinctive 
marks about it. There might be millions of 
other such goblets in the world, but still he 
was as sure that it was the same, as he was 
sure that he breathed. 

Poor Tom! he would as soon have drank 
from the Holy Grail as to have drank so 
irreverently from these. He was blessed, 
not only with an orthodox bringing-up, but 
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a reverent and sensitive nature. The shock 
dispelled his love dream forever. He felt a 
bitter indignation against the whole family 
who had thus imposed upon the parish, but 
particularly against the girl who had de- 
ceived him so with her false tongue and fool- 
ish artifices. He wondered why he had been 
so blind as not to have seen through these 
artifices before. 

That night he sent a note to Mr. Revere. 
It was brief, but to the point. The next 
day, to the surprise and regret of the parish, 
the new sexton resigned his position. The 
day after that, the whole family unexpected- 
ly left town, without any ceremonious leave- 
taking whatever. Tom Stratton kept his 
own counsel. 

‘*We shall never, never find such an ele- 
gant man as Mr. Revere to act as sexton in 
our church again,’’ sighed the ladies of the 
parish, regretfully. ‘‘What an interesting 
family his was, and how strangely they left 
the place, without one word of farewell to 
anyone. I wonder if Tessy refused Tom ?”’ 
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Nothing was heard of them until-a year or 


two afterward; then Deacon Harding came 
home from a summer trip with grave revela- 
tions concerning the family, which he mys- 
teriously imparted to a few. 


‘* I never was so deceived in any folks in 


my life as I was deceived in the Reveres,’” 
said he, ‘‘ though I was never so favorable 
to them as my wife was. Why!” and his 


voice sank to a tragic whisper, ‘‘ I saw that 
elegant man, as the women called him, at 
Campton, and they said that he was the 
clown of the third-rate circus performing 
in the place; that his wife (her grandfather 
was a French nobleman, you remember) had 


* been a famous horseback rider all her life, 


and his two oldest daughter were dancers for 
the same elegant troupe. One of tlfe daugh- 
ters eloped with a bill-poster while I was in 
town, however. I suppose they got a little 
sick of the circus when they came to Bram- 
leigh, and thought they would make a bold 
stroke in some other direction.” 


YEAR ago I was a confirmed old bach- 
elor. I scoffed at the women—God 
bless them—and in the club-room, on the 
street, at the evening party, and everywhere 
I could get an audience, 1 always took the 
opportunity of discoursing at large on the 
faults and failings of the gentler sex. And 
I am going to tell you what made me thus 
misanthropic. If it had not been for Fanny 
Gray it would never have happened. 
Naturally, I am happy to say, I am one of 
the best-tempered, most generous-hearted 


- fellows in the world, but early in life I had 


a disappointment in love; and you know a 
disappointment of that kind is sufficient to 
ehange the whole course of an individual’s 
life. I could instance a great many distin- 
guished men as cases in point, if I were so 
disposed. 

My disappointment occurred, as I said, 
early in life; very early, in fact. I was but 
seventeen, and she was fourteen. We went 
to school together, and I used to help her 
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over the bad places in the road, and in frac- 
tions; and from helping her in difficulty, I 
got to loving her. And here let me throw 
out a hint to mankind at large. Never go to 
assisting a woman in trouble, unless you are 
willing she should win your heart; for she’ll 
be sure to doit, whether she wants to or not. 
Man is an animal that enjoys being 
looked up to, and being asked advice of; and 
if awoman once defers to him, and gets him 
to decide things for her, he’ll just as surely 
fall in love with her as he’s living. 

Fanny was a pretty girl. Everybody said 
so, and it was an undeniable fact. She had 
yellow hair, all crinkles and curls; brown 
eyes, and the prettiest little feet and hands. 
in the world. Why, my hand isn’t a large 
one, but I could hold both of hers in one of 
mine and not half try. 

How well I remember the night I told her 
that Iloved her. It was in October—most 
cross-grained things happen in October, I 
believe; we had gone together over into the 
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lake pasture after the cows; and I had got 
down on my knees right in the wettest, 
spongiest part of the path, and poured out 
my passion at her feet. 

She laughed in my face. Perhaps you have 
noticed that girls in general have a habit of 
giggling. Yes, she laughed in my face, and 
told me to go home and eat my bread and 
butter like a good boy, and not be troubling 
her with talk like that. She said she was a 
great deal too young to think of marriage; 
and that when she was old enough, it was her 
intention to marry a duke at least, and live 
in a palace, ard go to the queen’s drawing- 
rooms, and be called “‘ my lady,” etc. And 
then she laughed again. 

I rose from my knees very hot and angry, 
and told ‘her she was a heartless flirt, and 
mentioned to her that my heart was broken, 
but she only laughed the more. 

Well, that was years ago, but I fully re- 
covered from the sting her unkind refusal 
gave me. If I have said anything about the 
female sex of which I ought to feel ashamed, 
—anything which was wrong,—Fanny Gray 
ought to be held accountable, not I. 

I went home, feeling as if I did not care a 
straw for life. 1 did not eat my supper. 
I went up to my room early, packed a few 
things in my valise, and the next day ran 
away to New York. 

I intended to ship on a whaler, but there 
was no chance at that time, and I got ona 
coaster instead. The “Polly Jane” only 
ran with freights to Philadelphia, but that 
voyage was enough. I wanted no more of 
the sea. I thought I should never live to 

reach land; and the sailors, unfeeling 
wretches, did little else but laugh at me. 

Once more back in New York, no money 
could tempt me to try my luck again on the 
briny deep. I got a chance as errand boy in 
the mercantile establishment of Storey, 
Johnstone & Co. It was a good place, and 
my employers did the liberal thing by me. 

I wrote home, and informed my anxious 
parents where I was; and I made up my 
mind to make trade my life business. Step 
by step I advanced, for I was faithful; and, 
I am happy to say, possessed considerable 

business talent. I arrived at the dignity of 
clerk in due time; then I was bookkeeper; 
and, three years ago, when Mr. Storey re- 
tired from the firm, I became the junior 
partner. Eighteen months afterwards, John- 
stone died, and I bought out his heirs, so I 
am now the head of the establishment. 
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People call me a good-looking fellow, and 
I don’t pretend to dispute with them. It is 
extremely impolite to contradict folks, you 
know. I think, myself, that I am passable, 
though I have always wished my hair had 
been black, instead of a reddish-brown. 

Well, about a year ago, I found that busi- 
ness required my presence in Chicago. An 
hour or two before I was ready to start, my 
particular friend, Tom Jasher, came rushing 
into my counting-room. 

‘** Stanford,’’ cried he, ‘‘I’ve a great favor 
to ask of you.” 

“Anything, my dear fellow,” said I. 
“Anything I could do for you will be a great 
pleasure.”’ 

**T told Nettie you would,” said he; ‘* but 
she insisted you wouldn’t! She ’’?—— 

‘““Humph!” said I. ‘Women are selfish 
creatures, and judge everybody by them- 
selves. Iam sure, Tom, I should be delight- 
ed to oblige you.” 

‘““Thank you. It will be such a relief to 
me. You see, I was going to Chicago my- 
self, to hunt up some claims the first of the 
week 

‘Give them into my hands, Tom,” said I. 
attend to them.” 

said Tom, coolly, “John Nason 
went last night, and he’s going to see after 
that business. I should have gone myself, 
but you see that the baby was taken sick, 
and Nettie will not consent that I should 
leave it. And, indeed, I do not wish to.” 

Confound the babies! ”’ said I, mentally, 
but not audibly; for Tom Jasher, good fel- 
low as he is, is a perfect spooney on babies. 
So I said, aloud:— 

‘Well, trust your business to me, old 
friend.” 

*“*T shall always remember it in you, 
Fred,” said he, speaking a little hesitating- 
ly, as if he feared, after all, that Nettie 
might have judged me more correctly than 
himself. ‘‘I want to get you to take charge 
of a woman—a lady—as far as Chicago.” 

‘* Goodness gracious, Tom Jasher!”’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘‘ you know how I detest ”»—— 

“Oh, now don’t be foolish, Stanford,’ 
replied he. ‘ This is none of your giggling 
young girls. She is my wife’s earliest 
friend; they love each other like sisters, and 
she is a very nice, sober-minded, cultivated 
lady. She never faints away, nor carries 

bandboxes; and she will give you no trouble 
at all. Ske is going to her family in Chica- 
go. I should have gone with her; but, as I 
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was saying, the baby took cold, and he’s 
croupy, and there’s symptoms of pneumonia; 
and all the relief he gets is in onion poul- 
tices and yellow snuff.” 

‘* Babies are a nuisance,”’ said I, gruffly. 

‘Oh, no indeed!’ ejaculated Tom. 
‘“Why, my dear fellow, we couldn’t think of 
living without our little Freddy! Named 
him after you, my boy. Named him last 
night. Nettie decided on it. She said there 
was no one in the world, after me, of course, 
that she thought so highly of as Frederick 
Stanford; and she thought Freddy was such 
a pretty name.”’ 

** Indeed!” said I, a great deal mollified, 
and not a little pleased at having a child 
named after me—we all have our weakness- 
es, you know—* indeed, Jasher, this is un- 
expected; decidedly so.” 

“It is nothing more than you deserve, 
Stanford,” said Tom, enthusiastically, grasp- 
ing my hand. And I thought there were 
tears in his eyes, but it might have been the 
effect of my cigar-smoke, for the room was 
full of it. ‘* You are a good fellow, Stan- 
ford,—a deuced good fellow! Your principal 
failing is your dislike of women and babies; 
but I live in the hope that you will get over 
it in time. If you could only see Freddy, 
now! The darling! It would do you good 
to hear him try to say papa. It is perfectly 
charming! 

And Tom rubbed his hands, and got very 
red in the face, and looked as happy as if he 
had just heard that his grandfather was dead 
and had willed him half a million. 

Afier a moment he partially subsided, and 
went back to the old subject. 

‘“‘What do you say to taking charge of the 
lady ?” 

I swallowed down the lump in my throat, 
and answered bravely :— 

‘*T’ll do it, Jasher. I suppose, if she’s 
the reasonable person that you represent her 
to be, that she’! not be expecting me to do 
the agreeable to her? All I shall have to 
_see after will be her luggage, and getting 
something to eat ?” : 

Yes,”’ said Jasher, in such a peculiar 
tone that I could not tell whether the fellow 
was ridiculing me or not. ‘All a woman 
wants is to have her baggage seen after, and 
some victuals to eat now and then.” 

Jasher took his leave, promising to be at 
the station in good season, with my traveling 
companion. 

I need not tell the reader how blue I felt 
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over the arrangement to which I had con- 
sented. I wanted to oblige my friend, but I 
had much rather he had asked me to endorse 
his note for ten thousand. 

I was at the depot early. If there is any- 
thing I hate, it is being hurried on my way 
to a depot. Hurrying destroys a man’s 
dignity, and it wilts his collar, especially if 
he wears paper; and it generally makes him 
perspire, and then his hat produces a red 
streak on his forehead; and he is apt to get 
out of breath, and out of temper, also. I 
bought my tickets, and paced the platform 
impatiently. I wished Jasher would come. 
I felt some curiosity to see my traveling 
companion. Nothing more than a natural 
feeling, you know. 

Time wore on. The first bell struck, and 
still he had not arrived. I was nearly deter- 
mined to go on board the cars; for I am one 
of those men who have an aversion to the 
rush for seats at the last minute. I have no 


special ambition to get my name into the 
newspapers, by falling between the cars 
some day in getting into them, and having 
my legs cut off, or my head crushed. Not 
at all! 

Just as I was going on board, Jasher 


came, hot and hurried and breathless. He 
had a lady on his arm, whom he presented 
to me. I understood the name, Mrs. Graves, 
or Gaines, I could not tell which. Jasher 
was so out of breath that he could not artic- 
ulate very plainly. She was rather a small 
woman, for which I was thankful. 

Mrs. Graves wore a gray traveling suit, 
just short enough to show her charming lit- 
tle foot; and a small foot was always my 
admiration, notwithstanding I was a woman- 
hater! She had a pretty gray hat with a 
scarlet wing, and a gray veil all over her head 
and face. 

‘‘Homely as sin!” I said to myself. 
‘Pretty women never wear veils—that is, 
thick ones.” 

Jasher got the baggage checked and the 
tickets bought. These were transferred to 
me, together with the neatly-gloved hand of 
Mrs. Graves, and I escorted her into a car. 
It was not very crowded, and I gave her a 
seat just in front of mine, for I had decided 
that I would not sit on the same sofa with 
her. I did not care to be quite so near a 
woman as that; for if I were, she would ex- 
pect me to buy her books and photographs. 
Not that I grudged the money; but I did 
not want to be agreeable to any woman. 
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I had just got myself comfortably fixed, 
with my overcoat on the seat beside me, and 
‘my newspaper spread out, when in sailed a 
woman full six feet high, and stout in pro- 
portion, with her arms full of a poodle, a 
bandbox, a big paper parcel, a satchel, and a 
pot of verbenas. And before I could lift 
hand or foot to prevent her, she had plumped 
herself down beside me, bundles and all, and 
set her bandbox and parcel into my lap, with 
the remark:— 

‘¢ Here, mister, just you hold them things. 
I’ve got the verbenas and Pet to take care 
-of, and that’s enough for me. Dear me! 
can’t you set over a little? I’m awfully 
crowded! ” 

I was on the point of dropping her lug- 
gage, stepping unceremoniously over her, 
and taking a seat with Mrs. Graves; but just 
as I was rising for that purpose, a nice- 
looking young gentleman, with curly black 
hair, entered the car, laid his daintily-gloved 
hand on the back of her seat, and asked the 
-question 

“Ts this seat engaged, madam ? 

‘No sir,”’ replied the sweetest voice I had 
ever heard; and I have a fine ear for music. 

‘* May I sit here?” as deferentially as if 
the were asking a sovereign to spare his 
life. 

you please,”’ said she. 

And I could have throttled him as he sat 
down beside her, his arm touching her 
shoulder, and his handsome face bent down 
_ totalk with her. I could not help feeling 
angry with him; but then, of course, it was 
not from any special interest in her, for I 
‘hated the sex, but because he had so much 
better seat than I had. 

The curly-haired fellow made himself in- 
tensely agreeable to her. He bought a comic 
paper, and they laughed over it together; 
-and by-and-by he bought some popped corn, 
and they ate that together. I was fairly 
boiling with rage, and when Mrs. Poodle 
addressed me a question, I answered her so 
sharply that the poodle barked, and made a 
snap at my elbow. He must have known 
that I had murder in my heart. 

Affer a while, we came to a stopping- 
place. The curly-haired fellow put his coat 
over the back of the seat to keep his place, 
and went out. Quickas thought, I piled the 
boxes into Mrs. Poodle’s lap, stepped over 
her, and took the seat the young man had 
just vacated. 

Mrs. Graves looked up at me in evident 


.look of surprise. 
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surprise. She had removed her veil now, 
and I was astonished to see how pretty she. 
was. I had expected she was elderly, and 
this lady could certainly not be over twenty- 
five, 1thought. Iwas thirty. I had long 
before decided that she was a widow. 

I honored her now with a good look. Her 
hair was a rich, golden-brown, and gathered 
into a knot behind, from which strayed a few 
careless ringlets. She had a clear complex- 
ion, with a dash of crimson in the cheeks; 
brown eyes, and a mouth that—well, I was 
an old bachelor then, and did not believe in 
women; but I did think I wouldn’t mind 
touching those red lips with my own, just to 
see how it would seem; for, in all my life, I 
had never kisséd any woman but my mother. 

Before many moments elapsed, the curly- 
haired young man returned, and looked dag- 
gers at me. 

‘“‘This is my seat, sir,” said he, with an 
air of authority. 

beg your pardon, sir,’ said I. This 
lady is under my charge, and I claim the 
right to sit with her.” 

Under your charge!” said he, with a 
‘“‘Then why the deuce 
didn’t you sit with her before ?” 

‘¢ ]—T thought she would be more comfort- 
able with the seat to herself,’ said I. “I 
am sorry to disturb you, sir, but you can 
take the seat 1 have just left.” 

And I pointed with my thumb over my 
shoulder, to the seat Mrs. Poodle occupied. 

‘* Thank you for the suggestion,”’ said the 
young man, ‘“‘ but I ‘prefer the smoking- 
car.”’ Which proved him to be a very sensi- 
ble fellow, after all. 

Well, it wasn’t half so bad as it might 
have been, to sit beside my traveling com- 
panion. The wind came in at a crack of the 
window, and I fixed a shawl to keep it out; 
and, somehow, my hand came in contact 
with hers. What a thrill went through me! 
It was like taking a shock from a galvanic 
battery, only rather pleasanter. 

Pretty svon we fell to talking. I do not 
remember what we commenced about, but I 
recollect distinctly that I was surprised to 
find how sensible she was. It was a little 
curious to me where a woman ever managed 
to pick up so many ideas; and it was still 
more curious how she knew just what to say, 
and where to say it. 

To cut a long matter short, we had an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant day of it; and when night 
came, Mrs. Graves went off to sleep with 
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her head on my coat, and a shawl piled up 
against the side of the car. But by-and-by, 
I tell to thinking that the road was so rough, 
and the cars jolted.so that she would not rest 
well, and then I wondered how I could fix 
her better. 

The lights had burned very dim—evidently 
kerosene was scarce—and the passengers 
were all asleep, and snoring as people never 
snore anywhere except in a railway-car; 
and—well, you see, I pitied her poor head, 
bobbing around so with every jolt, and I just 
drew it down to my shoulder, and put my 
arm around her to keep herin place. I hope 
no one will be unkind enough to blame me 
for so doing; it was all the result of my nat- 
urally kind heart, you know. 

You ask me howI felt? Why, as if I had 
swallowed a couple of rainbows, washed 
down with cologne and attarof roses. Prob- 
ably I was not quite in my right mind, with 
the novelty of the sensation, and that was 
what made me kiss her; and after the first 
kiss, somehow there didn’t seem to be any 
stopping-place. But then I had never had 
practice, and I wanted to perfect myself, you 
know. 

I did not sleep any that night. It seemed 
as if L ought not to sleep. Somebody might 
have picked my pockets; or there might have 
been a collision; or something might have 
happened; and so I had to kiss Mrs. Graves 
now and then, to keep me awake. 

Next morning she awakened as fresh and 
rosy as a pink just blossomed. She asked 
me if I had rested well, and I told her yes, 
delightfully. How pretty and refreshed she 
looked! 

Ah, well, that was a delightful journey, 
but I must not be too lengthy in describing 
it. 

A little while before we would reach Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Graves said:— 

‘* Mr. Stanford, I cannot express the grat- 
itude I feel towards you for your kindness. 
I am afraid I have given you a great deal of 

_ trouble 

“Trouble! ” interrupted I. ‘*WhateverI 
have done has been a pleasure.” : 

‘* You are very gallant to say so; but I 
know what a nuisance you consider all wo- 
men, and 

‘** Not such women as you,” said I, cursing 
the luck that had revealed my predilection to 
her, and making a vow that when I saw 
Tom Jasher, I would blow him up for telling 
her. 
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‘‘Thank you!’ and she laughed in a way 
that was perfectly bewitching. ‘ You are 
very good; and now that our journey is 
almost at an end, perhaps you had better 
give me my checks. Charles will be at the 
depot to meet me, and he will relieve you 
from the trouble of seeing after my luggage. 
Dear old fellow! How delighted I shall be 
tosee him. Only think! I have been absent 
from him four long months.”’ 

Charles! 

My heart seemed bursting the moment she 
spoke that name with such a longing accent 
of fondness. 

Charles! 

How I despised that cognomen. I heard 
of a man once named Charles who was 
hung. Mentally, I wished this Charles 
could meet the fate of his namesake. And 
I had supposed she was a widow. Jasher 
had said she was going to join her family. 
Well, who should her family be but her hus- 
band and children ? 

Good heaven! and there was no denying 
it; I had fallen in love with her. I might 
as well own it first as last. I ought to have 
known that if she had been a widow, she 
would not have had that scarlet wing upon 
her hat; but then women are up to all sorts 
of dodges about dress. 

And here I had been hugging her and 
kissing her, and pressing her hand, and she 
another man’s wife! And I was angry 
enough with this abominable Charles to 
wring his neck; and so full of pain and 
despair that I could have swallowed a tea-. 
cupful of laundanum with pleasure. 

Evidently she thought I did not hear her 
request, for directly she repeated it; and I 
gave her the little bits of brass with a deep 
sigh which I could not smother. 

do not look well, Mr. Stanford,’ 
said she, kindly. ‘I fear the journey has 
not been pleasant to you.” 

‘*T am perfectly well, thank you.” 

I took out a newspaper and pretended to 
read the rest of the way. I caught her look- 
ing at me out of the corner of her eye in a 
half-amused sort of way, but I flattered my- 
self I had managed to conceal from her the 
state of my feelings. : 

** Chicago! ’’ bawled the conductor. 

I assisted my fair companion to alight; and 
hardly had her foot touched the platform, 
before a tall, fair man, with reddish whis- 
kers, had her in his arms, and they were 
kissing each other as if they were used to it. 
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‘“* Dear Charles,”’ said she, pressing closely 

to his side. ‘‘I am so glad to see you. 
This is Mr. Stanford, who has been very 
kind to me all the way. Mr. Jasher’s 
friend.” 

I bowed, and felt myself very much de 
trop. 

‘*Good-morning,”’ said I, stiffly, and was 
walking away. She touched my arm, and I 
turned around and faced her. Her cheeks 
were very red, and her eyes were bright as 
diamonds; and the dear little mouth which 
I had kissed@ so many times, was puckered 
up into its most persuasive smile, as she 
said:— 

** Please call at No. 47 S——— Street, and 
see us, won’t you?” 

I thanked her, and signified that I would 
do so; but I had no more idea of doing so, 
than I had of calling at No. 47 S 
Street, in the moon. 

I went to a hotel, ordered a room, and 
flung myself on a bed, as much cut up gen- 
erally as any hero of a fine novel; and I 
ought to have been seeing after my business. 
But what does a man care about business 
whose heart is broken! 

After awhile I rose, put on a clean collar, 
and washed the cinders out of my eyes. I 
felt a little better, but could not be contented 
to sit down and think; I wanted excitement 
of some kind. I thought I would go to the 
theatre. I looked in a daily, and saw that 
there was to be a concert in a hall near by. 
I went there, and the first face I saw after 
entering the room was hers. 

And sitting beside her was that execrable 
Charles, and on the other side of him a 
young lady, who was pretty, I suppose; but 
I did not notice her much then. I had no 
eyes for anybody or anything, save Mrs. 
Graves. 

Suddenly there was a cry of fire! At that 
ominous cry every person in the room sprang 
up, and the scene which ensued baffles de- 
scription. The strong bore down the weak 
—women and children were trodden under 
foot, and no mercy was shown to any 
one. Each one was bent on saving his own 
life. 

I fought my way through the crowd till I 
reached her side. Pale and terrified, she 

clung to the arm of Charles; and he had his 
arm, I noticed, around the waist of the other 
woman. I took Mrs. Graves’s hand and 
drew her toward me. She gave a little glad 
cry at the sight of me. Then I put my arm 
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around her and drew my face close down to 
hers. 


** Will you trust yourself with me?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes!” said she, eagerly. “It is all 
Charles can do to take care of Minnie.” 

I carried her out of a side door into a wide 
corridor opening upon a back piazza, and 
where no one had thought of seeking egress, 
By this time I knew that there was no fire, 
and I had been sure of that from the first; 
but the crush of the crowd, frantic and half 
crazed as they were, was frightful, and it 
was indeed a relief to get out of it. The 
lady was terrified, and clung to me in a way 
perfectly delightful; and I put both arms 
around her, entirely forgetting that she had 
a Charles. 

‘“*T wish I knew if they were safe,’’ said 
she. 

?” said I. 

Charles and Minnie.”’ 

I dropped myarms. ‘ Probably your hus- 
band is safe enough,’’ said I, feeling as if 
some one had struck me suddenly blind. 

‘* My husband? I hope he is,’’ said she, 
in an amused tone; ‘‘ but I do not know who 
he is yet.” 

““Not know?” cried I, eagerly. ‘Is it 
possible? My dear Mrs. Graves, tell me 
the truth! Who is this Charles ?” 

‘*He is my brother. It was his wife with 
him 

‘* My darling!” I exclaimed, getting her 
into my arms again, and stopping all further 
explanation in a way which is familiar to all 
lovers, I suppose. And now tell me if I 
may not hope ?”’ 

She did not tell me, but I took her silence 
for consent. 

‘“* My little darling, Ilove you! And please 
tell me your first name, dear; I cannot very 
well gall you by your last one now. Mrs. 
Graves is so formal.”’ 

‘*My name is not Graves,” said she, 
archly. 

‘** Oh! then it was Gaines ?” 

‘‘Neither. I suppose Mr. Jasher’s intro- 
duction was much too hurried for him to be 

very particular.”’ 

Then what is your name ?” 

Gray.” 

** And the Christian name ?” 

Fanny.” 

A light broke over me. 

‘* Fanny Gray? Good gracious! you don’t 
pretend to say 
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‘* Yes, I do,” said she, nestling a little 
loser to me. ‘* Dear old Fred, don’t be 
overwhelmed by it, and please don’t think I 
planned it to win back the love of long ago.”’ 
‘Fanny, tell me. If I should say to you 
just what I said so many years ago in the 
lake pasture 

‘¢ With your knees two inches deep in the 
mud,” interrupted she, laughing. 

‘Don’t tease me, dearest. If I should 
say over what I then said, what would you 
say ? ” 

‘“*T loved you then, Fred, in my girlish 
way; but I was a bit of a coquette, and I did 
like to torment you. You were such a jeal- 
ous boy, Fred.” 

‘* Well, am I to have your love now?” 

She put her soft hand against my cheek. 

‘*T suppose so. It has always been yours. 
Many a time my heart has ached for your 
love and tenderness.” 

‘¢ Did Jasher plan this journey?” I asked, 
after a silence very delightful to us both. 

““T was coming West—and—and I think 
he did have something to do with it. He 
said you were such a cross old bachelor’”’—— 

Dear old Tom!” cried I. ‘Ill give him 
the best pair of horses I can find in the city 
the moment I get back.’”? Tom’s especial 
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weakness was horses. ‘ And I was so jeal- 
ous of Charles!” 

“‘T know it, dear. I saw you reading 
your newspaper upside down the last ten 
miles of our journey. May I ask if it was 
entertaining 

I did not say a word. 

‘* Fanny, when I go back to New York, 
you go with me. Do you understand me?” 

** Let us go home, now,” said she. “‘I am 
80 anxious about Charles and Minnie.” 

So we went home, as she called it; and 
Charles and Minnie were already there, and 
laughed at our story, for I insisted on telling 
it to them; and then, like reasonable people, 
they went up-stairs and left the parlor to 
Fannie and me. 

I suppose you can guess at the finale. 
When I went back to New York, Mrs. Stan- 
ford accompanied me; and Tom Jasher was. 
as jubilant over us as a cat over a mouse . 
just caught. 

And I—well, that journey to Chicago was 
the loveliest of all my life. And it may be 
proper for me to say that, during the whole 
thirteen years of our separation, Fannie 
Gray and I had never met; so you will un- 
derstand why it was I did not recognize 
her. 


WINTER. 


(yas clasped within protecting hills, 
The little snow-thatched hamlet rests; 


Ice-bound and dumb are all the rills, 


Bleak are the woods and drear the nests. 


Beneath the straw-stack shivering stand 


The meek-eyed cows, the bleating sheep, 
And near them, idle, quiet, bland, 


The shepherd dog lies half asleep. 


From each small cot the smoke curls white— 


Though cold without, there’s cheer within— 
And on each pane gleams soft, gray light, 
The night is out; the day is in. 


— Hannah Hearne. 
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MAUDE HETHERINGTON’S SECRET. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


WAS a happy girl, blessed with good 
health, good spirits, and a fair share of 
good looks. My mother was an excellent 
woman, to whom I was devotedly attached. 
My father I had been accustomed to regard 
from childhood with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and awe; he was proud of me, but I 
cannot in strict sincerity say that he was 
either indulgent or tender. He was de- 
scended from an old but decayed family; and 
this he never forgot, holding himself much 
aloof from those likely to suppose themselves 
his equals in station, whilst he felt galled by 
the poverty that forbade him to associate 
with others of a superior rank. He was 
looked up to in the little country town in 
which he lived—respected more than loved, 
I think. 

I have yet to say what made me happy 
above all other things. I had been spending 
part of the season in London with some re- 
lations, and there I met Leonard Wyville. 
When I returned home he followed me, and 
we were engaged. My father and mother 
were both delighted; the former because 
Leonard was the only son of a wealthy baro- 
net, the latter because he appeared to be in 
disposition and character a man likely to 
make me happy. I did not care about his 
wealth and future title—I cared only about 
himself. He was handsome, clever, gener- 
ous, warm-hearted—everything I could have 
wished in my fondest dreams; and I often 
wondered how it was that I was so blessed 
as to have won his love. 

It was in the summer that our engage- 
ment took place. Leonard was unable to 
remain with us long at that time, but before 
he left I received kind letters from Sir Max- 
well and Lady Wyville, assuring me of the 
pleasure their son’s choice gave them, and 
inviting me to pay a long visit to Wyville 
Parkin theautumn. All this was gratifying 
in the extreme. My father put himself to 
some inconvenience in order that I might 
appear to advantage amongst my future con- 
nections; and under his escort, towards the 
end of August, I set out to pay my visit. 

It was with intense interest that I watched 
the first glimpse of my future home;*for the 
Dower House was within the boundary of 


the Park, and there Leonard and I were to 
live. It seemed to me that no place could 
be more beautiful than Wyville Park, with 
all its picturesque, undulating land, and fine 
timber. A stream, or rather small river, 
took its course through the domain, now 
flowing rapidly between rocky banks, now 
spreading itself in quiet pools where the 
trout leaped and the deer came down to 
drink. 

My heart thrilled as I caught sight, as we 
drove along, of the white walls of a pretty 
villa, half hidden amongst the trees, and a 
bright flower garden. ‘* That is the Dower 
House,” I said to myself; and I gave free 
course to my imagination in picturing the 
happy life I should lead there with Leonard. 
By-and-by we came in sight of the hall—a 
stately mansion with a noble portico, under 
which we alighted. 

I must confess that I felt not a little ner- 
vous at the prospect of meeting those on 
whom my future prospects so much depend- 
ed; I was so anxious they should not be dis- 
appointed in me. I fancy my hand trembled 
as it rested on Leonard’s arm, for he pressed 
it, with loving, reassuring words that gave 
me courage. 

Nothing could be more cordial and affec- 
tionate than the reception I met with from 
Lady Wyville and Louisa, Leonard’s sister. 
Sir Maxwell, too, was kind and courteous, 
though more reserved in manner. I think 
he was pleased to find my father so much of 
the gentleman; and I was proud that it should 
be so. 

The following day my father returned 
home, and I was left with my new friends. 
Leonard and I had now an opportunity of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with each 
other. Day by day his devotion seemed to in- 
crease, and day by day I thanked Providence 
more and more fervently for the pleasant - 
places in which my lines had fallen. 

There is no character perfect, however 
much love may blind our eyes. But, for my 
part, I do not think love does blind us to the 
imperfections of our friends; I think, on the 
contrary, it makes us more clear-sighted, 
from our very anxiety that others should see 
no blemish in those dear tous. There was 
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only one thing about Leonard I could have 
wished different, and that was a slight shade 
of reserve. I should have liked his whole 
life to have been made transparent to me; 
but there were evidently times and circum- 
stances to which he did not care to allude— 
for instance, in speaking of Italy, I could not 
get him to give me an account of his visit to 
Florence; he turned off the subject as if it 
were painful to him. I took care, however, 
that he should not suspect that I was an- 
noyed; it was such a slight speck upon the 
bright mirror, such a tiny cloud on the hori- 
zon. How could I guess that the cloud 
would spread by-and-by, so as to overshadow 
all the landscape and blot out the sun ? 

I remember, one day, in the course of 
conversation, the subject of suspicion was 
mooted. Leonard said he thought there 
could be no perfect love where there was not 
perfect trust; that, whatever circumstances 
might arise, he could not suspect one to 
whom he had once given his esteem and af- 
fection. I felt my cheeks burn at this, and 
vowed within myself to put away all wish to 
pry into events or feelings upon which he 
desired silence. 

Sir Maxwell Wyville was not in good 
health. There were no other visitors at the 
Park, except, now and then, one or two 
gentlemen for a day’s shooting. It was a 
sociable neighborhood, however; there were 
many friends to whom I had to be intro- 
duced, and parties, picnics and amusements 
of all kinds followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. October, with its cool breezes and 
russet tints, came all too soon; for the time 
fixed upon for the termination of my visit 
drew near. This did not grieve me, for 
Leonard would spend Christmas with us; 
the ensuing months would be occupied in 
preparations; and when the primroses and 
violets once more made the hedgerows fra- 
grant, we should be together, never to part 
again. 

It was towards the middle of the month; 
Sir Maxwell was losing strength, and I 
could perceive that Lady Wyville was. anx- 
ious about him. There was some important 
business connected with the estate to be 
transacted. Sir Maxwell did not feel equal 
to the effort of going up to town, and deputed 
Leonard, who, in fact, was chief manager. 
The business would occupy only a week or 
ten days; and he would return in time to re- 
ceive my father, who was coming for me. 

Leonard parted from me in gay spirits, 
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asking me, in the words of an old Scotch 
ballad he was fond of hearing me sing, what 
he should bring me when he came “ hame;”’ 
and I answered, from the same song, ‘Bring 
me your ainsell, laddie.”? In truth that was 
all 1 cared about, and so I told him. 

I do not know how it was, but as soon as 
Leonard was gone a gloom seemed to fall 
over everything around. A presentiment of 
evil I had never felt before began to press 
with heavy weight on my heart; and when 
the autumn wind moaned with a dirge-like 
sound round the Hall, I shuddered involun- 
tarily. This was only an occasional mood, 
however, for often I chided myself for allow- 
ing these chill forebodings to take possession 
of my mind; and, as the days went on, and 
the time approached for Leonard’s return, 
the feeling entirely vanished, and I was as 
cheerful again as ever. 

Day by day I received letters,—such bright, 
loving letters,—and at last came one announc- 
ing that his business was nearly completed, 
and that in three days he would be home 
again. He described some boudoir furniture 
that had taken his fancy. He was going to 
purchase it for the Dower House, he said; 
and 1 told Lady Wyville that I should have 
to scold him for his extravagance, at which 
she only smiled. I do not think she im- 
agined Leonard would take my scolding 
much to heart. 

The afternoon was splendid. Louisa was 
generally occupied in reading to her father 
at this hour, and I had fallen into the habit 
of taking a solitary ramble in the Park. 
That day I was elated. I could not under- 
stand how it was that in the beginning of 
Leonard’s absence I should have been so 
overcome by feelings of fear and despond- 
ency. It seemed as if I were walking on 
air, so buoyant was I. I kept repeating to 
myself, ‘‘In three days—only three days, 
and I shall see him again! ” and thenI broke 
into song from the very gladness of my 
heart. 

I had been singing a verse of that ballad I 
spoke of before. It was strange that the 
‘¢ false, false heart’? should have come into 
my mind just then. As I ceased singing I 
heard a sigh close behind me; I turned round 
startled. There, leaning against a tree, 
stood a girl—for she was scarcely 2 woman 
—with a child in her arms wrapped in a 
woollen shawl. She must have been con- 
cealed behind the tree, as I did not see her 
when I passed. 
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I do not know why I was startled, for 
there was nothing to prevent the villagers 
walking in this part of the Park, and strangers 
staying in the neighborhood were sure to 
visit it for its picturesque beauty. But this 
girl did not appear to have been attracted by 
the beauty of the scene; she looked worn 
and jaded, and I noticed, as she leaned 
against the tree for support, a catching at 
her breath that betokened great inward agi- 
tation. I stood a moment in uncertainty. 
The place was solitary; she might be ill or in 
need of help; I did not like to leave her, and 
yet I hesitated. She was neither a tramp 
nor a beggar, nor even belonging to the low- 
er class—that I could plainly perceive. Her 
face was very fair, of a beautiful oval; her 
figure was slender and graceful, and from 
beneath the hat that shaded her eyes a 
wealth of silky golden hair fell in curls to 
her shoulders. At last she raised her eyes, 
and made a step towards me. 

** Are you Maude Hetherington?” she 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 

** Yes,”’ I replied, too much astonished for 
further speech. 

““T have traveled a long way,” said the 
girl again, with a gasp at her breath. “I 
heard of your engagement, and I am come 
to save you from misery and him from a 
great sin.” 

I was petrified. The blood seemed to 
rush to my heart and freeze there. Who 
was this woman? What right had she to 
speak to me thus? What did she mean by 
saying she was come to save me from misery? 

Who are you?” I said. I think my lips 
formed the words, though my voice seemed 
to have died. 

am Leonard Wyville’s wife,’ was the 
reply. 

I did not scream or faint. St. Bernard’s 
bride of snow was not more immovable. 
Then a sudden rush of sensation came over 
me. It was false, and I would not believe 
it; I told the girl so, passionately. 


‘“‘ Would to Heaven it were false, both for 


my sake and yours!’’ she answered; and 
then the pent-up sobs burst forth. “Oh, 
he is cruel, cruel!’ she went on. ‘ He has 
wrecked my peace, and now he would de- 
stroy yours! But it is true what 1 say, as 
true as that the sun is inthe sky. This is 
his child—and I am his wife! Look at my 
boy, the image of the Wyvilles.”’ . 

She drew back the shawl as she spoke, 
and lifted the straw hat that he wore from 
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the child’s brow. With sickening dread I 
gazed, and yet I could not withdraw my 
eyes. He was a beautiful boy, about a year 
old, with Leonard’s features strongly marked 
even at that early age. Could there be any 
longer a doubt? Had I a right to question 
this woman’s word? Even if she was not 
what she claimed to be, what difference 
could it make? She had equally come be- 
tween me and the sun of my life, withering 
up all the fair flowers of happiness with a 
blighting touch. 

I know not how I bore up; it seemed to 
me as if I had two beings. I was dimly 
conscious of pitying that poor Maude Hether- 
ington who would have to suffer so much 
by-and-by. 

‘*O Leonard! Leonard! how could you?” 
I moaned, covering my face with my hands. 
‘Oh, tiger’s heart under the aspect of a 
man! 

The child awoke, murmuring pretty coo- 
ing, half-formed words. His mother, with 
passionate kisses, set him down to play 
amongst the ferns that grew high in that 
sequestered spot. When I looked up again, 
her eyes were fixed upon me with an ex- 
pression of deep sorrow. 

‘‘ Two of us so miserable,” she said, more 
to herself than to me; ‘‘ was one heart not 
enough to break? Miss Hetherington,’’ she 
continued, ‘“‘I must not go without giving 
you proofs of what I have stated, but first 
you must make me a solemn promise.” 

I had sunk down on a mossy bank under 
one of the wide-spreading oaks—sunk down 
because my limbs would no longer support 
me. The girl-mother knelt beside me. She 
was stronger than I; but then she had 
quaffed deeply of suffering, whilst to me it 
was new, and so bitter it seemed to me that 
I thought I could not drink of the cup and 
live. 

“What promise ?”’ I asked—not that I 
cared; all was alike indifferent to me hence- 
forth. 

“You must promise,” she said—‘‘ nay, 
you must swear to me that you will never 
reveal what I have told you—never reveal 
that you have seen me, to him or to human 
being. Alas! you do not know him—you do 
not know of what he is capable. He has 
threatened to tear my child from me, and to 
throw him on the worldas a pauper, a name- 
less outcast, if I divulge the relation in 
which I stand to him—if I let my existence 
even be suspected. For the sake of that 


innocent child, promise me. I have risked 
much to save you from a fate worse than 
death—promise me!”’ 

In her terror, her eagerness, she clutched 
my arm; her large blue eyes seemed to hold 
me with some secret power. 

‘“*T promise,’ I replied. I would have 
promised anything; I had no faculty left for 
reasoning or reflection. She still continued 
to gaze in my face. 

‘*T think I may trust you,” she sighed 
rather than said; then she drooped her head 
and let go her hold. The child was all this 
time crowing amongst the ferns. 

‘*My name is Janet Wyville—was Janet 
Hepburn,” the girl began in a more subdued 
voice. ‘I am the daughter of a Highland 
minister. It is nearly three years since 
Leonard Wyville came into our neighbor- 
hood on a deer-stalking excursion.”’ 

Three years ago! I thought, as I listened. 
Ah, that was about the period of which he 
always shrank from speaking—why, was evi- 
dent enough now. 

‘*T need not tell how our acquaintance be- 
gan,’’ Janet wenton, ‘‘ nor what persuasions 
he used to beguile me from my home. I 
met him at Inverness, and there we were 
married. For a few months—a few short 
months—I was happy; then a change came, 
and I found out what manner of man my 
husband was. By degrees he began to ab- 
sent himself, and before long left me alto- 
gether. I never saw him but once again, 
and then he came to me to threaten me as I 
tell you. I knewhe would keep his threat— 
I knew he would. I returned to my father. 
He forgave me and took me in, and in my 
old home my child was born. Soon after his 
birth I received a sum of money with a let- 
ter—such a letter from a husband to a for- 
saken but true wife! Here it is.” 

She thrust a letter into my hand. I was 
sick and dizzy, and could scarcely see; but, 
striving to steady my reeling brain, I read:— 


“JANET HEPBURN:—With this you will 
receive twenty pounds; and the same sum 
shall be placed at your disposal quarterly. 
You will see the propriety of not intruding 
yourself upon the family. It shall be my 
care that the money is paid punctually; and, 
if your future conduct is such as to merit it, 
you may depend upon your child being pro- 
vided for. LEONARD WYVILLE.”’ 


I was shocked when I read this letter. 
For a moment I forgot my wretchedness in 
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indignation. There was no room for doubt. 
Leonard’s handwriting was peculiar; I could 
have sworn to his signature. 

‘* Thave got my marriage lines,” continued 
Mrs. Wyville, as if I were calling upon her 
to make her statement good, placing at the 
same time a slip of paper in my hand as she 
withdrew the letter; ‘“‘and see, here is his 
portrait—you recognize it ? 

With hasty fingers she drew a locket from 
her bosom; and, opening it, showed me a 
miniature. 

Yes, I recognized it. The peculiar shade 
of chestnut hair, the dark straight brows, 
the fine outline of nostril and cheek, the 
chin with its cleft in the centre, the poise of 
the head—yes, there was no mistake. As I 
gazed, my heart overflowed, and for the first 
time my tears rained down. Janet wept 
also—alas! she had more cause to grieve 
even than I. It was not altogether a good 
likeness; it would not have satisfied me. It 
was the expression rather than the features 
that did not represent the Leonard of my 
heart, and the artist had made the eyes dark 
instead of gray; but that mistake might easily 
have occurred; for the brows were drawn 
down with a sort of scowling expression that 
I had no doubt would make the deep-set eyes 
appear dark. I gave the portrait back. 
‘* Yes,” I said, “itis he.” And then fora 
while I must have lost consciousness, for 
when I recovered the sun was set, and Mrs. 
Wyville had been bathing my temples with 
water. 

‘*T must go,” she said, when I opened my 
eyes. ‘‘ Think of me sometimes with pity. 
We are both unhappy. My darling,’’ she 
cried, as she caught up her child, and folded 
the shawl about him, ‘‘I pray Heaven you 
may grow up to be a better man than your 
father, or I would rather see you dead in my 
arms. Farewell! We shall not meet again.” 

So saying, she hurried away with tottering 
steps, and I was left alone. 

I do not know how I got back to the Hall. 
The impulse was strong upon me to fly, to 
hide myself in some wild, obscure spot, 
where the eye of man could not look upon 
my anguish. It was instinct rather than 
any set purpose that drew my steps to the 
house. I crept up-stairs to my room and 
threw myself on the bed, turning my face 
away from the light. Before long a maid- 
servant came in with tea. She exclaimed 
on seeing me. I said I had a violent head- 
ache, and asked her to draw down the blinds. 
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She helped me to take off my mantle and 
damp dress, and wrapped me in a warm 
dressing-gown; then, setting the tea within 
my reach, she left me, at my request. 

Almost immediately afterwards Lady Wy- 
ville came up, anxious and frightened. I 
repeated my story of a headache. It was 
torture to be questioned—I could not repress 
amoan. Lady Wyville thought it was bodily 
pain that wrung the ery from me. She pro- 
posed sending for the docter, but I begged 
her not to do so, assuring her that I needed 
nothing but quiet and rest, and that I would 
try to sleep. She kissed me, saying that if I 
was not better before bed-time she would 
have her own way; and at last I was alone, 
and at liberty to think. 

Ah! how I longed for my mother! How I 
longed to throw my arms around her neck 
and weep my heart out on her bosom, telling 
her of my broken idol, my shattered hopes. 
I began to feel the consequences of the 
promise I had made. How say to Leonard 
that all was over between us? How make 
known to my father and mother that my en- 
gagement was at an end and give no reason? 
Only one thing as yet was clear to me—I 
must go before Leonard returned—I must 
never more see Janet Hepburn’s husband. 
With all my strength I must tear his image 
from my heart, where it lay enshrined so 
deep. Oh, how to efface it and yet live! 

It seemed strange to me, as I lay there, 
that the world should go on as usual, that 
the gong should sound for dinner, that the 
hours should strike from the turret clock, 
that the moon should rise and cast a network 
of shade from the trees upon the blind. It 
would have been more natura] that the uni- 
verse should have been disjointed and come 
to a standstill when Leonard proved false. 

After dinner Louisa stole into my room, 
but I kept my eyes closed and pretended to 
be asleep. When Lady Wyville came again 
later in the evening, I said I was better— 
had no doubt of being well in the morning. 
For in the morning I must act; there was 
no time to lose. 

As if to help me, by the first post came a 
letter from my father, to say that he found 
it would be impossible for him to leave home; 
that Mr. and Mrs. George Hetherington— 
the cousins with whom I had been staying 
in London—were coming on a visit for a day 
or two; that they would deviate from their 
route as far as Etchingham to meet me, and 
that I must join them there that afternoon 


in order to accompany them home. He 
added many polite messages for my kind 
host and hostess; but I was thankful that the 
letter was written in my father’s usual per- 
emptory style, as he left me no choice but to 
obey, and in some degree smoothed the way 
before me. 

I showed Lady Wyville my father’s letter, 
and she, with many kind expressions of re- 
gret, agreed with me that I must not fail in 
the appointment, and ordered the carriage 
to be ready to take me to Etchingham, a 
distance ef nine miles. ‘How I shall ap- 
pease Leonard when he comes home and 
finds you gone I do not know,” she added. 

There now remained my letter to Leonard. 
I have no doubt it was incoherent; I know 
it was blotted with tears; but it was at any 
rate firm. I begged him not to write or to 
attempt to see me; ‘ it could not change the 
irrevocable past,’’? I said, and would only 
give increased pain to both of us. I did not 
reproach him; I left that to his own con- 
science. Besides, what could I say when I 
had promised that I would not reveal my 
knowledge of his marriage? He will guess 
the truth, I thought, and for his own sake 
will remain silent. 

It was well I had no leisure for reflection; 
by the time my letter was written and my 
portmanteau packed, the carriage was at the 
door. I managed to swallow a few mouth- 
fuls of food and a glass of wine for the sake 
of appearances; and then, with a hasty leave- 
taking, set off. Ah, with what different 
feelings from those with which I had tra- 
versed the same road two months previously! 

I was prepared for displeasure on my 
father’s part, for I could give no reason for 
what I had done; but I was not prepared 
for such terrible anger. I had never seen 
him give way to passion before; he almost 
cursed me in his rage, and told me I was no 
longer daughter of his. It was in his study 
that this took place, where I had sought him 
on the evening of my arrival at home. He 
left me more dead than alive till my sweet 
gentle mother came and lifted my head, and 
put her arms about me, soothing me with 
words of love and consolation. 

‘*T know you would tell me all if you could, 
my darling,”’ she said; ‘* but if you think you 
ought not, I will not ask you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hetherington also 
took my part. They did not believe that I 
had acted from fickleness or caprice, but 
that I had discovered some indiscretion of 
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Leonard’s of which I did not like to speak. 
So they told me afterwards. They had been 
paying a round of visits previous to setting 
out for the south of France, where they in- 
tended to spend the winter. They asked 
me to accompany them. I caught at the 
idea. They were rich and childless, and 
liked to have me with them; and even my 
mother said it would be better for me to 
leave home for a while. So the following 
day I again set forth from my father’s house 
a changed being; for in a few short days I 
seemed to have left my girlhood behind me, 
and to have become suddenly old. 

We did not proceed at once to Nice, but 
traveled leisurely, taking Nismes, Arles, 
Aix, and other interesting old towns on our 
way; so that it was a fortnight before I 
heard from home. Leonard Wyville had 
been there, my mother wrote. He was in 
great distress, and could in no way account 
for my change towards him. Sir Maxwell 
was very ill—he had been seized with paraly- 
sis. While his life was in danger, Leonard 
could not leave home; but, if his father 
rallied, he was determined to follow me to 
Nice to plead his cause, or to extort a reason 
for my broken troth. 

This letter opened all my wounds afresh; 
it made me think worse of Leonard. It was 
cruel of him to seek me; it was like the 
writer of that insulting letter which Mrs. 
Wyville had shown me. What could he ex- 
pect to gain? Did he think his sin was hid- 
den away so securely that it could not find 
him out? Why torture me with pleadings 
which his own conscience must tell him 
ought to be in vain ? 

I struggled hard; by every means I strove 
to put away the thought of him from my 
mind. I owed it to my kind friends not to 
distress them by the sight of my unhappi- 
ness. The weather was exquisite, the scenery 
around beautiful. We rode, or drove, or 
walked every day, and sketched and botan- 
ized, and otherwise employed ourselves. I 
earnestly endeavored to interest myself in 
our occupations, and sometimes succeeded. 
The awakening in the morning was the 
worst. I constantly dreamed of Leonard, 
and woke with his name on my lips, and the 
longing for him in my heart; then the tide 
of bitter remembrance rushed over me, and 
I could only pray to be delivered from the 
sin of loving him even in my dreams. 

About six weeks passed. Mr. Hethering- 
ton had started for a few days’ cruise about 
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the coast. Mrs. Hetherington and I ascend- 
ed the hill behind our house one morning to 
complete a view we had begun some days 
before of Nice and the sea beyond. I be- 
came tired of my work after awhile; I was 
restless, and could not fix my mind upon the 
scene before me. Leaving Mrs. Hethering- 
ton, I strolled further up the hill. On one 
side of the road was a low parapet wall 
where the rock was precipitous, and leaning 
with his arms on the wall, gazing seaward, 
was a figure that sent the blood curdling to 
my heart and rooted me to the spot. It was 
Leonard Wyville. 

He was come then! At any rate it spoke 
well for him that he had not sought me at 
once, that he had some hesitation, some 
sense of shame. But this was an after re- 
flection. On the impulse of the moment I 
uttered his name aloud; he started, looked 
towards me; and then, without the slightest 
sign of recognition, turned and strode away 
up the hill. 

I had not advanced towards him—I could 
not, nor did I wish to do so; but he was not 
short-sighted, and he must have recognized 
me. What did it mean? Had he come in- 
tending to see me, and had he repented, and 
now determined to shun me, and leave me 
again without an interview? It seemed 
most likely. I prayed it might be so. 

Another thing that struck me with sur- 
prise—ay, and grief, too, in spite of all—was 
the great alteration for the worse that had 
taken place in his appearance during the 
time we had been separated. His cheeks 
had become thin and sallow; and, as he 
turned his face towards me, there was the 
same scowling, forbidding expression I had 
noticed in the portrait—an expression I had 
never seen on the living face till now. One 
thing that might have made the alteration 
more striking was the dress he wore. I had 
never before seen him carelessly attired; 
without being a coxcomb, without being in 
the slightest degree “‘finical,” his exquisite- 
ly refined taste made him always attentive 
to his appearance. Now he wore a colored 
handkerchief loosely twisted round his 
throat, and a coarse pea-jacket. He might 
have just landed from some yacht, but it 
was so unlike his usual style that it could not 
but strike me. 

I did not say anything to Mrs. Hetherington; 
the burden of my secret was always upon me; 
and, as I could not explain, I avoided the 
subject as much as possible. 
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All the next day I was in a fever of anx- 
iety lest he should change his mind again 
and seek me out; but he nevercame. The 
following afternoon Mr. Hetherington re- 
turned. After giving us an animated ac- 
count of his cruise, he sank into silence for 
a while; then, turning to me he said, in 
tones of sympathy :— 

‘¢ My dear Maude, however painful it may 
be to you to hear, I think it my duty to tell 
you that you have had a most lucky escape.”’ 

I looked surprised. 

‘“*] have been in company with a gentle- 
man who knows Leonard Wyville well—has 
known him for the last three years—and a 
worse character I never heard of any man,” 
continued Mr. Hetherington. ‘ It is mar- 
velous to me how he can have sustained the 
unblemished character he assumed in Eng- 
land; he must be a most consummate hypo- 
crite. He was more than suspected of be- 
ing concerned in an extensive robbery that 
took place at Florence. His relations 


hushed it up to avoid the disgrace; and of 
course kept the secret to themselves. I do 
not know how much of his villainy you may 
have discovered, but you were quite right, 
Maude; and your father will acknowledge it 


when he hears of Wyville’s real character.”’ 
I then told Mr. Hetherington that I had 
seen Mr. Wyville on the heights the day but 
one before. 
‘‘ Yes, I knew he was here,” returned 


my cousin; ‘‘ the gentleman I spoke of met. 


him, and Wyville thought it more prudent 
to decamp. He will not trouble you any 
more; you need not be afraid, Maude.”’ 

The surgeon’s knife is necessary at times, 
but it causes pain nevertheless. The knowl- 
edge I had gained, however, must aid me to 
root out all tender recollections from my 
heart. It was never the real Leonard 
Wyville I had loved, I told myself, but an 
ideal of my own creation, a shadow that 
could not be allowed to trouble my peace 
forever. , 

The only event of any moment to me dur- 
ing the next month occurred about a week 
after the conversation I have repeated. I 
took up the Times newspaper one day, and 
there I saw announced the death of Sir Max- 
well Wyville, Bart., of Wyville Park. So 
Leonard was now a baronet, and Janet was 
Lady Wyville. 

' The new year had come in, not with frost 
and snow as in England, but with sunshine 
and balmy air. Mr. and Mrs. Hetherington 


began to speak of extending their travels to 
Italy—where Leonard and I were to have 
spent the first three months of our married 
life. 

One afternoon a servant came to my room 
to say that a lady and gentleman were in the 
salon waiting to see me. We had formed 
several acquaintances at Nice, and the sum- 
mons did not surprise me. When I opened 
the door of the salon they were no strangers 
who stood before me, but my father, and, 
dressed in deep mourning—I could not be 
mistaken, her features too deeply impressed 
on my memory—Janet, Lady Wyville. 

I was too completely astonished to speak. 
My father took me by the hand and kissed 
my brow. 

‘This lady—Mrs. Wyville—you have 
seen before,”’ he said, with a smile. 

Mrs. Wyville? My father had surely for- 
gotten. I held out my hand to her. 

‘*T am glad to see you,” I managed to 
say; ‘*I hope I may’—— I was going 

add, ‘‘ congratulate you,’ but the 
words died on my lips. She guessed my 
meaning, however. 

‘* In some respects you may congratulate 
me, Miss Hetherington,” she replied. “ 1 
am happy, inasmuch as I am acknowledged 
by my husband’s family; and for my boy’s 
sake I am thankful. I am also happy in be- 
ing able to repair a wrong done by me most 
inadvertently. In being able to restore 
peace to one of the noblest of men. I can 
only regret that I formerly acted under so 
terrible a mistake.”’ 

I was bewildered; I could not arrive at 
her meaning. What mistake? I looked 
from one to the other. 

‘¢ You must not blame yourself, Mrs. Wy- 
ville,”’ said my father; ‘* you were right, be- 
lieving as you did. Nor could my daughter 
have acted otherwise under the circum- 
stances—I see it now, and acknowledge it.”’ 

My father then knew the secret. I gavea 
sigh of relief. I was hell blameless. But 
still I did not understand. 

‘¢ Mrs. Wyville can best explain,’’ said my 
father, in answer to my wondering looks. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs. Wyville, as my fath- 
er still called her; ‘‘ as I most innocently 
made the breach, it is incumbent on me to 
repair it. My dear Miss Hetherington, L 
must first ask your fergiveness for the pain 
I have caused you.” 

‘* Nay,” I answered, as I laid my hand in 
in hers, ‘‘ it is surely my place to crave par- 
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don for having stepped into the place that 
rightfully belonged to you. But it was ig- 
norance, as you know.”’ 

‘I see, in order to make it all clear, I 
must tell my tale from the beginning,” said 
Janet, with a faint smile. ‘ I heard of Sir 
Maxwell’s death from the same quarter 
whence I had been informed of his son’s 
engagement. The news was confirmed by the 
public papers. I always imagined it was on 
his father’s account that Leonard was so 
anxious to conceal our marriage, and thought 
that now it was time the seal should be re- 
moved from my lips. Indeed, at whatever 
cost to myself, it had become a paramount 
duty to obtain the recognition of my son and 
the establishment of his rights. In this my 
father agreed with me, and I set off for Wy- 
ville Park once more, arriving there a few 
days after the funeral. 

‘* I was shown into the library, as I had 
said I wished to see Sir Leonard Wyville. 
Almost immediately he came, looking so 
handsome, so good! I longed, in spite of 
all, to throw myself into his arms and im- 
plore him to restore to me his love; but his 
manner restrained me. With perfect cour- 
tesy, but without movement of the counte- 


nance that betokened recognition, he asked 


me in what he could serve me. I remained 
confused, perplexed; for, as this man stood 
before me, with the light full upon his face, 
as I heard his voice, like—strangely like—as 
he was, I perceived it was not my husband 
to whom I was speaking.”’ 

‘* Not your husband ? ”’ I exclaimed. 

‘“ No,” she replied. ‘‘ Another might 
easily have been deceived; I could not be. 
It was in the eyes and in the veice that the 
greatest difference lay. I stammered an 
apology, and hurriedly told my tale. Sir 
Leonard frowned at first when I mentioned 
my name; but when I declared myself a 


wife—but whose, strange to say, I knew not - 


—he asked me kindly if I had proofs of what 
I stated. ‘ It is a serious matter,’ he said, 
‘and must be dealt with in all seriousness.’ 
I had my proofs with me; he examined them 
attentively. ‘This can be verified, of 
course ?’ he said, pointing to the marriage 
lines. * Undoubtedly,’ I answered. 

‘* Sir Leonard paced the room thoughtful- 
ly for a few minutes, then he leaned on the 
back of a chair before me. ‘ Did the man 
you married give himself out to be the son 
of Sir Maxwell Wyville?’ he asked. ‘ He 
did,’ I replied; ‘ but, indeed—indeed it was 
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not for that’-— ‘ No, no,’ interrupted Sir 
Leonard, ‘ I was far from wishing to impute 
to vou any base motive—you have suffered 
enough, Mrs. Wyville.’ He acknowledged 
me at once, and spoke in such kind tones— 
oh, it did my sore heart good! I could have 
thrown myself at his feet.” 

I listened all this time breathlessly. 

** Who, then’””—— I began. 

‘* Was my husband ?” said Janet, taking 
up her story again. ‘‘ That was just what I 
asked. Heexplainedimmediately. Itseems 
that Sir Maxwell and his brother married 
twin sisters on the same day; and the fol- 
lowing year a son was born to each. Both 
children were christened Leonard, after their 
paternal grandfather. The two boys grew 
up so much alike in person that, while they 
were at school and college, they were con- 
stantly mistaken for each other. But, alas! 
the likeness ended there. Leonard, my hus- 
band, lost his father and mother in boyhood, 
and though Sir Maxwell did all he could to 
supply his father’s place, and offered to 
establish him in any profession he might 
choose, as his private fortune was but small, 
he could not correct the evil disposition that 
seemed inherent and grew with his growth. 
Sir Leonard touched lightly upon his cous- 
in’s sins, but I knew them only too well. It 
seems that when he went on the continent, 
or anywhere at a distance, he gave himself 
out as the son of Sir Maxwell Wyville, and 
on the strength of his heirship to the baro- 
netcy obtained large sums of money. In 
short, he was a constant source of distress. 
to his relations, who never willingly alluded 
to him or mentioned his name. You may 
think what pain it was to me to hear all this,— 
what pain it is to repeat it of one I once 
loved.” 

Janet’s eyes filled with tears and her 
voice faltered. I pressed her hand. The 
thick clouds were rolling from my mental sky ; 
I had lived so long in darkness that the burst 
of sunlight almost dazzled and made me 
dizzy. 1 knew now why the portrait was 
like, and yet not like. I knew now who it. 
was I had seen on the heights a few weeks 
before. There was only one thing. 

‘¢ The letter—how was that ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Sir Leonard apologized for the letter,’’ 
replied Mrs. Wyville, blushing deeply. 
‘* His cousin had assured him that no tie ex- 
isted between us, and that I was very dif- 
ferent from what my father’s daughter 
ought to be. He wrote under an entire 
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misapprehension, believing he was rescu- 
ing from the dangers of want one who had 
no claims upon him or any other good man. 
More passed, but I can not repeat all. At 
last he left me for a few minutes, and re- 
turned, bringing his mother with him. She 
received me most kindly; she did not at- 
tempt to conceal from me, however, how 
greatly she considered I had erred in leaving 
my father’s house as I did to trust to a 
stranger. But she could not blame me 
more than I had blamed myself; I told her 
so. She said she would let that matter rest, 
and that the Park should be my home till my 
marriage could be publicly acknowledged, 
and some permanent arrangement made. It 
was to her—Lady Wyville--I spoke about 
the mistake I had made, and the manner in 
which I had come between you and her son. 
Sir Leonard afterwards made me repeat 
what had passed word for word as nearly as 
1 could remember. He was much agitated. 
‘My poor darling Maude, what we have 
both suffered!’ he exclaimed more than 
once. *‘ What must she not have endured 
in order to keep the promise she had made 
under such circumstances!’ He set off 
at once that very night to see Mr. Hether- 
ington, and it was decided that we three 
should come on to Nice to see you and set 
your mind at rest. Sir Leonard is here; but 
he wished me to explain all before you met.” 

Leonard here! My Leonard once again! 
It seemed almost too much. Mrs. Wyville 
passed her arm around me, for I seemed on 
the point of fainting with excess of joy, as I 
had before fainted from excess of sorrow. 
As formerly, she was the stronger of the 
two. 

There are feelings too deep for words; pas- 
sages in one’s life that stand apart and are 
too solemn, too holy in their grief or joy, to 
bear description. Such was my meeting 
with Leonard. I was afraid he would have 
said that I ought to have trusted him despite 
anything; but he did not. He told me that 
to have distrusted such evidence as I had re- 
ceived would have been folly—not faith. 
And so I draw the curtain. 

Upwards of two years have elapsed since 
the events I have recorded. Wyville Park, 
always delightful, is never so enchanting as 
in spring, when the young leaves of the oak 
are golden green, the air fragrant with haw- 
thorn, and the larks are carroling overhead. 


I am sitting at the breakfast-room window, 
braiding a baby’s hat; near me sits a fair, 
blue-eyed woman, with a gentle, pensive 
countenance. She is also busy with her 
needle. A fine, handsome little fellow, be- 
tween three and four years old, is racing 
about. 

“Hush, Lenny!” says Janet; “ you will 
wake baby Maxwell.” 

The bey ceases his boisterous play, and 
creeps to my knee. 

“* Unkey said, if I met him, he would dive 
me a ride on roan Bess. MayI do, auntie?” 
he lisps, in his childish treble. 

‘* By all means, dear,’ I answer. ‘ Run 
away to Turner and ask her to put on your 
hat.”’ 

Away scampers the little fellow. In about 
half an hour I hear the canter of a horse, 
and see Leonard, with his cousin’s child be- 
fore him, coming up the drive. My little 
Maxwell has awakened, and is crowing in 
my arms. I hold him up for his father to 
see, who greets him with a bright smile. 

‘“*'We are all to go down to the Dower 
House this evening,”’ says Leonard, gayly, 
as he comes in. ‘ Louisa wants to consult 
you about her trowsseau, I believe. You are 
considered to be experienced in such mat- 
ters, you know.” 

Janet, however, declines going. She does 
not mix much in company, but lives a re- 
tired though not unhappy life. Her home is 
in a pretty cottage near the Park gates that 
Leonard fitted up for her at her father’s 
death. No; she is not unhappy, nor ungrate- 
ful for the kindness she receives; but she 
cannot help mourning for the husband of 
her youth who proved so unworthy. He 
lives still, but far away from the family he 
so deeply injured. His whole conduct had 
been so disgraceful that Sir Leonard gave 
him the option of self-banishment or expo- 
sure; offering him a certain income on con- 
dition that he would sail at once for Aus- 
tralia, and never return to England. Con- 
scious that he had made himself amenable 
to the laws, and finding there was nothing 
more to be obtained, he left the country. 
His income will be forfeited if he returns, so 
we are secure from his presence. 

Janet often gazes wistfully on her boy, 
and I know her constant prayer is, ‘‘Heaven 
grant that he may be a better man than his 
father! ¥ 
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No. 2. 


OveR THE GLACIER AND Down INTO THE PROM- 
1IsED LAND.—DESCRIPTION THEREOF.—WE 
ARE “‘ MAROONED ”’ BY A NORTHER. 


E pushed onward up the craggy ascent, 
leaping briskly from rock to rock; 
for active exertion was necessary to warm 
our blood. The air grew colder as we as- 
cended, and the rock became merged in the 
icy formation. 
The glacier was perhaps six hundred feet 
high at its summit, and appeared to be overlaid 
with sand and loose gravel, the ice cropping 
out here and there from under the crust, like 
the formations in Escholtz Bay, described in 
Kotzebue’s arctic voyage. Even at its highest 
elevation, fragments of rock of considerable 
size were to be found. Cracks and fissures 
often beset our course, but none so wide 
that we could not spring across them. The 
wind blew chill upon us, and we did not 
tarry long to make observations. We kept 
steadily in view the main object of our ex- 
pedition—to descend the other side of it, and 
view the mine of living wealth on the low 
land beyond. 
Dave Bryant, who was lithe and active as 
a cat, in his eagerness to be the first to be- 
hold the promised land, rushed onward at a 
pace that left Fielding and myself consider- 
ably in the background. The futility of a 
stern chase was soon apparent to us both, 
and we somewhat relaxed our exertions. 
Dave was perhaps two hundred yards in 
advance of us, as we neared the southern 
verge of the mountain. Suddenly we 
observed him climbing a pinnacle which ap- 
peared large enough to furnish standing- 
room for half-a-dozen men, where he 
paused, and, swinging his lance aloft, shout- 
ed, ‘* Eureka! : 
We hurried pantingly on, to share the de- 
light of our shipmate. As he stood there, 
with his arms raised in ecstasy, memory 
went back to Vasco Nunez de Balboa on the 
Isthmus of Panama, as depicted in my old 
school history. 
‘* Eureka! shouted Bryant again. ‘ 1 
have looked upon Canaan! Big bull, me- 
dium cow, and little pup to make stowage! 


BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


I say, Joe, this must have been one of the 
‘ isles of grease,’ of which the poet sang.” 

We stood, all three together, on the little 
elevation, and joined in an involuntary 
shout of joy. It woke no echoes at that 
height, but was borne away to leeward at 
once on the chilly blast. Descending then 
from the pinnacle, we ran forward a short 
distance; and, cold as it was, sat down on the 
verge of the precipice to admire the strange 
wild panorama that lay spread out beneath 
us. 

The vast, eternal formation of ice, on the 
eastern spur of which we were sitting, term- 
inated a short distance from our feet, blend- 
ing into a succession of hills and crags, at 
some points precipitous, but gradually dimin- 
ishing in elevation down to the low part of 
the island. This part narrowed by degrees, 
stretching away into a flat, sandy point, 
which extended five or six miles in a south- 
easterly direction. The surf was rolling 
majestically into the arc, and breaking on 
the north shore of the point with a power 
that threatened destruction to any one rash 
enough to attempt landing. 

To the south-west, inland, the soil was 
broken into turf-knolls, or ‘‘ tussocks,”’ of a 
dull brown color, which, with the advancing 
season, were beginning to show patches of 
green, though it was evident the island pro- 
duced no vegetation of any considerable size. 

In the surf, on the beach, and even away 
up inland, the huge beasts which we came 
to seek were swarming in myriads, reveling in 
blissful unconsciousness of their relentless 
enemy, man. Their black muzzles could be 
seen, uplifted above the knolls, as far to the 
south-west as it was possible to distinguish 
them from our elevation. It was the begin- 
ning of what is known as ‘ young bull sea- 
son,’’? and they were hauling by the thou- 
sands, accompanied by the pups which had 
gone to sea with their mothers in August. 

Countless millions of the gaudy king-pen- 
guin spangled the point, looking, when at 
rest, like battalions of soldiers in uniform, 
but when in motion more like unsteady old 
ladies in gay-colored neckerchiefs. Clouds 
of aquatic birds hovered and screamed over- 
head. A gust of wind rose as we sat gazing, 
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putting the fine sand in motion, and thus 
obscuring the distant view. But as far as 
could be seen down the point, the picture 
was instinct with animal life. 

‘* Come on,’’ said Mr. Fielding, ‘ let’s go 
down into the lowlands and make observa- 
tions. Here’s work enough for us, as soon 
as the surf goes down. The whole fleet of 
vessels will be here in a fortnight, and then 
this point will be turned into a great slaugh- 
ter-pen.”’ 

We found the descent quite difficult, in 
some places precipitous, and were obliged to 
make a zigzag course. We gained the beach, 
however, without accident, and wound our 
way among the unwieldy monsters, who ap- 
peared to entertain little fear of us. They 
merely raised their heads and stared at us 
with growls of astonishment rather than 
terror, while the penguins waddled along- 
side of us with the utmost confidence. We 
might have knocked them over by whole 
platoons with our lance-poles. 

As we followei the shore down into the 
bend of the point, we found the beach 


- thickly strewn with blocks and fragments of 


ice, of all sizes and forms, which had been 
broken away from the sea-face of the glacier, 
and tossed about at the sport of the sea, until 
throw up in the rollers. This undermining 
process is continually going on during the 
prevalence of northerly winds, immense 
masses tumbling into the sea. But the 
icy wall still pushes forward, and the loss is 
made good by accumulation during the rigor- 
ous winter. 

With the wind on our backs we strode on, 
determined, if time allowed, to make a com- 
plete circuit of the low part of the island 
before returning to the vessel. The cape 
narrowed as we advanced, giving us a view 
of the ocean on both sides of us, and we 
found it comparatively smooth on the south- 
west beach. 

High and dry on the point, about four 
miles below the glacier, we came upon a 
spar, half-buried in the drifted sand, which, 
on examination, proved to be the mainyard 
of a ship of a thousand tons or more. It 
bore marks of having lain there several 
years. Still further down, near the end of 
the point, a cook-house or galley of large 
size, which had perhaps belonged to the 
same vessel, stood upright, firmly bedded, 
and the drift banked up around it. It was 
still in good condition, and open only on the 
lee side. 


Its position seemed not to have been 
accidental, but indicated the work of human 
hands. We were not, as we supposed, the 
first human beings who had stood on this 
spot. But for what purpose shipwrecked 
mariners should have reared the galley where 
it now stood, on the extremity of this sandy 
spit, was, like all else connected with their 
hidden taste, a matter of mystery and vague 
conjecture. They could have found more 
comfortable quarters further up in the tus- 
sock land. 

All this time we had been ploughing our 
way through a wilderness of fine sand, 
which, put in motion by the gale, filled the 
air with a cloud of subtle dust, half blinding 
us. When the heavier gusts struck us, we 
were compelled to bury our heads in our 
jacket-collars, and, as Dave expressed it, “‘go 
it blind.” 

** You see, Joe,’ he said, sidling close up 
to me, and gasping for breath, as a heavier 
blast than usual swept down, almost lifting 
us off our feet, ‘* the sea-elephant is some- 
thing of a blower, and delights in wind. 
Now I judge there is but one gale a year 
here, and that lasts the whole three hundred 
and sixty-five days—with now and then an 
occasional lull. Whe-ew! sackcloth and 
ashes! How much sand have youswallowed 
since you landed? I’ve got more than half 
a peck about me now, in my eyes—ears— 
nose—mouth—pockets! The simoon of the 
African Desert is nothing to it! ”’ 

‘* Boys,’’ said Fielding, ‘‘ we have stood 
far enough on this tack ’’ (for we were nearly 
at the extremity of the point); ‘* we’ll cross 
over, and work up the other shore, where we 
will make better weather of it. It will be 
only fun to kill and skin out a cargo of oil 
here,” he continued, ‘‘ if we can get it on 
board. I know well enough that can be done 
by taking advantage of slants of weather. 
You see there is very little surf on this 
beach now. Well. I have seen it just as 
smooth on the north side, when the wind 
has been blowing from the opposite quarter. 
There is nothing to hinder a vessel with such 
ground tackle as we have got, from an- 
choring within a quarter of a mile, and run- 
ning lines to the shore. She must be ready, 
of course, to heave up and make sail quickly, 
in case of a norther blowing up suddenly.” 

‘¢ But, Mr. Fielding, don’t you mean to 
pitch in and kill a lot of these elephants 
before we go back to the schooner?” asked 
Dave, who could hardly conquer the temp- 
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tation to flesh his lance and begin a general 
massacre without orders. 

‘¢ No, no,” answered our leader. ‘‘ Keep 
cool and have patience. Don’t let’s have 
any wanton destruction, nor killing any- 
thing till we see our way clear to get it off 
the beach. A business of this kind ought to 
be regulated; and if all who come here ceuld 
by controlled by stringent laws, this island 
would be profitable for many seasons to 
come. Whereas the chances are that it will 
be worked out in three years.” 

“Do you really think so?” I asked, with 
some show of incredulity; for the stock 
seemed to me to be inexhaustible. 

“Yes, I do,”? he answered. ‘* There will 
be ten or a dozen gangs here this season. 
If they all get cargoes, next year there will 
be forty, and that will about finish it up. 
As each one looks only to the immediate 
success of his present cruise, they will make 
a general slaughter of pups andall. Thou- 
sands of elephants have been killed at other 
hunting-grounds in this ocean that never 
benefited any one, and thousands of barrels 
of oil have been left to run out into the sand 
after the blubber was skinned off and thrown 
into heaps.” 

‘““A very simple way, that, of extracting 
the oil,”’ said the incorrigible Bryant, ‘‘ and 
a great saving of labor, as compared with 
the antiquated process of trying it out by 
fire.” 

Yes,’”’ returned Fielding, humoring the 
joke. ‘The results are highly satisfactory 
as a mere matter of experiment, though not 
peculiarly so to the parties concerned. The 
saturated sand is not available for commer- 
cial purposes; but the oil is all pressed out, 
and the quality is very fine. It is clearer 
and lighter in color than that boiled out in 
the ordinary way.”’ 

“ T would suggest an improvement,”’ said 
Dave. ‘The process might be accelerated 
by throwing upon the heap a ton or two of 
big stones, which may always be found con- 
veniently at hand.”’ 

'“ That’s true. But, joking aside, the waste 
of oil in this business is positively awful. I 
have heard of a case where a gang from an 
English vessel traveled overland, as we have 
done this morning, and came down upon a 
beach inaccessible by sea, on the weather 
side of Desolation. There they slaughtered 

and skinned, till they estimated they had 
some two thousand barrels, trusting to have 
a slant to get it off. But, after waiting till 
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it got pretty mellow, and finding no pros- 
pect of weather suitable to work the beach, 
and that they must leave the coast without 
being able to secure it, they set the heaps on 
fire and burned them up. The place is 
known as ‘ Bonfire Beach’ to this day, and 
is so laid down on the late charts.” 

We were less troubled by the wind and 
sand as we drew up under the lee of the 
hills. The penguins, or “ woggins,” as 
Fielding termed them, became more numer- 
ous than heretofore, and we perceived that 
the multitudes we had seen on the point 
were merely skirmishers. The main body 
were assembled in an immense colony, or 
‘* rookery,’’ under the shelter of a high hill, 
not far from the western bluff of the glacier. 

We crossed a wet ravine, or gulchway, 
where the small elephants were collected in 
such numbers as almust to fill it with a solid, 
living mass. Struggling up the further bank, 
we found ourselves near a large body of 
water, which we had seen when going down 
the north shore, and which we then sup- 
posed to be an arm of the sea, or lagoon. 

“IT see no outlet to it,” said Fielding. 
“Tt must be a pond. Let’s cross over and 
examine 

Why not callita lake?” suggested Dave. 
‘* Tt must be near a mile across. The name 
would have a grander sound, and we have a 
right to christen all the discoveries we make. 
‘ Fielding’s Lake,’ for instance.”’ 

“‘It is large enough to be so called, but 
there is no great depth to it, for you can see 
elephants hauling nearly in the middle of it, 
with head and shoulders out.”’ 

We found the water slightly brackish, 
which we accounted for by supposing that, 
in very heavy gales, the sea might break 
over the point and mix with the waters of 
the pond. 

Leaving it without a formal christening, 
we entered among the knolls or tussock land, 
where the clumps rose abruptly from two to 
four feet high, like gigantic mushrooms. The 
ground between was wet and spongy, and 
this singular formation extended even to the 
very base of the rocky hills that enclosed the 
glacier. The bunches were, in most cases, 
too widely separated to admit of stepping 
from one to another, so that we were obliged 

to wind a tortuous course between them. 
Here and there, as we turned a corner, we 
would stumble unexpectedly upon a huge 
elephant. He would rouse up with a startled 
growl from his recumbent attitude, and 
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flounder out of our path, giving the alarm to 
another, who would elevate his black muzzle, 
and glare at us from behind a neighboring 
tussock. 

As we approached the great penguin rook- 
ery, the clamor and din were deafening. 
Armies of these strange birds, if birds they 
can be called, were congregated under the 
lee of a cliff, occupying a large space of 
ground in almost solid phalanx. The knolls 
were here worn and beaten down, till they 
presented only wavy undulations, and the 
whole face of the soil poached into a por- 
ridge by the tread of millions of webbed feet. 
Confident in their numbers, they stood their 
ground, making the air vocal with hideous 
cries. We were glad to hurry onward and 
increase our distance from the ear-splitting 
sound, till mellowed away into the steady, 
monotonous croaking, which, being constant- 
ly heard, seemed like the voices of the genii 
of this strange, wild place. 

A running stream or river was soon after 
met with, which appeared to flow south-west 
into the sea, but we had not time to explore 
its windings. The wind had gradually risen 
to a fierce gale, though we had not felt its 
effects where we were. We hardly realized 
the fact until we again turned towards the 
north beach, to retrace our steps to the bight 
where the schooner lay. 

Coasting round the south bank of the 
pond, we came out upon the sea-shore, 
where, blinded by moving clouds of sand, we 
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pressed windward, in a vain endeavor to ob- 
tain a sight of the vessels at anchor in the 
roadstead. Nothing could be seen through 
the driving mist; indeed, we could scarce 
open our eyes at all except by turning our 
faces to leeward, while the deafening roar of 
the breakers at our feet drowned the sound 
of our voices. 

It required no words, however, to make us 
sensible of the situation. We all saw at 
once the impossibility of scaling the glacier 
in the teeth of a norther. We must pass 
the night on shore, and perhaps several days 
might elapse before we could reach the 
schooner. At present all was hidden in the 
direction of ‘* The Bight,” and we had but 
vague ideas of distance, but judged ourselves 
at least two miles from that part of the 
glacier where we had descended. 

“Look for drift-wood!”’ said Fielding, 
with his mouth close to myear. ‘* We must 
camp out to-night.” 

We struggled about in the sand, not daring 
to separate more than a few yards, for fear 
of losing each other, in which case we might 
wander all night without meeting again. 
We collected a few small pieces of timber 
and boards, and our leader, tucking his share 
under his arm, signaled to us to form in 
close order. Burying our faces to the eyes 
in our jackets, we started, each carrying his 
load of drift-wood, and struck inland, shap- 
ing our course towards the great penguin 
rookery. 


HE writer remembers hearing of a gen- 

tleman, who, not wishing to pay the 
legal and recognized fee for a consultation 
with his lawyer, devised an expedient where- 
by he expected to gain the information he 
required without the usual cost. He ac- 
cordingly invited the man “ learned in the 
law’ to dine at his house on a particular 
evening, as a friend and an old acquaintance. 
The lawyer gladly accepted the invitation, 
and attended at the house of his friend and 
client prompt to the minute. The conversa- 
tion for some time was very general and 
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agreeable, and by-and-by the shrewd client, 
by hinting and suggesting, at last drew the 
lawyer out into a learned and explicit disser- 
tation upon the subject the host wished to be 
informed upon. The client was pleased, 
satisfied, and smiling, chuckled in his sleeve, 
thinking how nicely he had wormed out the 
advice desired and pumped his lawyer, free 
of cost! 

The feast over, the lawyer departed, equal- 
ly pleased, and both being ‘satisfied, all went 
as merry as a marriage bell. But a few 
days afterwards, the client received a letter 
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from his lawyer inferming him that the 
charge for professional consultation and ad- 
vice was thirteen shillings and fourpence, 
and would he “ kindly attend to the payment 
of same at his earliest convenience, and 
oblige.”? The client was wild—caught in his 
own trap. But being determined to outwit 
the lawyer and gain his own ends, he for- 
warded to the latter a bill for ‘“‘ dinner, 
wines, and accessories supplied ’’ on the six- 
teenth inst., amounting to thirteen shillings 
and fourpence, saying that if he would settle 
the inclosed bill, he should only be too 
pleased and happy to settle the lawyer’s 
little bill. The lawyer retorted by threaten- 
ing to commence an action against mine 
host for selling wines without a license, un- 
less his, the lawyer’s, bill was immediately 
paid. Do I need to say that the lawyer was 
victorious ? 

When I was a boy, I heard of a lawyer 
who was called up in the middle of a cold 
winter’s night to draw up the will of an old 
farmer who lived some three miles away, 
and who was dying. The messenger had 
brought a cart to convey the lawyer to the 
farm; and the latter in due time arrived at 
his destination. When he entered the house, 
he was immediately ushered into the sick- 
room, and he then requested to be supplied 
with pen, ink, and paper. There were none 
in the house! The lawyer had not brought 
any himself, and what was he todo? Any 
lead-pencil? he inquired. No; they had 
none. 

The farmer was sinking fast, though 
quite conscious. At last the legal gentleman 
saw, chalked up on the back of the bedroom 
door, column upon column of figures in chalk. 
These were milk “‘ scores,”’ or “‘shots.”” He 
immediately asked for a piece of chalk, and 
then, kneeling on the floor, he wrote out 
concisely upon the smooth hearthstone the 
last will and testament of the dying man! 
The farmer subsequently died. The hearth- 
stone will was sent to the principal registry 
in London with special affidavits, and was 
duly proved, the will being deposited in the 
archives of the registry. I may mention 
that the law does not state upon what sub- 
stance or with what instrument a will must 
be written. 

It is stated that a lawyer was some time 
ago cross-examining a witness in a local 
court, when he asked: ‘‘ Now, then, Patrick, 
listen tome. Did the defendant in this case 
strike the plaintiff with malice ? ” 
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No, sor,sure,’’ replied Pat, gravely; ‘‘he 
struck him wid the poker, bedad.” 

Again he inquired of the same witness: 
‘Did the plaintiff stand on the defensive 
during the affray ?” 

‘* Divil a diffinsive, yer honor; he stood on 
the table.” 

A celebrity, noted for being “a bit of a 
poet,’? was brought up before a bench of 
local magistrates for an assault, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place:— 

MAGISTRATE.—Is your name John Fray ? 

PRISONER.—It is, your honor; so the peo- 
ple say. 

Maa.—Was it you who struck this man, 
and caused the alarm ? 

Pris.—Sure it was, your honor; but I 
thought there was no harm. 
Maa.—Now, stop that! 

here to make rhymes ? 

Pris.—No, your honor; but it will happen 
sometimes. 

The magistrate, laughing at the fellow’s 
ready wit, said: ‘‘Go away, you rascal; get 
out of my sight! ”’ 

Pris. (smiling).—Thank ye, your honor; 
an’ a very good-night. ; 

There was once a plain, out-spoken judge, 
who, addressing the jury, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury, in this case the counsel on both 
sides are unintelligible; the witnesses on 
both sides are incredible; and the plaintiff 
and defendant are both such bad characters, 
that to me it is indifferent which way you 
give your verdict.” 

It was once reported to tbe notorious Judge 
Jeffries that the Prince of Orange was on 
the point of entering into the country, and 


Did you come 


that he was already preparing a manifesto 


as to his inducements and objects in so do- 
ing. ‘* Pray, my Lord Chief Justice,” said 
a gentleman present, ‘‘ what do you think 
will be the heads of this manifesto ? ” 

‘¢ Mine will be one,’”’ he grimly replied. 

An undoubted alibi was some time ago 
successfully proved in an American court as 
follows :— 

‘* And you say that you are innocent of 
the charge of stealing this rooster from Mr. 
Jones ?”’ queried the judge. 

** Yes, sir, 1 am innocent—as innocent as 
a child.” 

**You are confident you did not steal the 
rooster from Mr. Jones?” 

‘* Yes, sir; and I can prove it.” 

‘* How can you prove it ?”’ 

‘*T can prove that I didn’t steal Mr. Jones’s 
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rooster, judge, because [ stole two hens from 
Mr. Graston the same night, and Jones lives 
five miles from Graston’s.”’ 

*¢ The proof is conclusive,’’ said the judge; 
‘¢ discharge the prisoner.” 

«Gentlemen of the jury,” said a counsel 
in a suit about a herd of hogs, ‘‘ there were 
just thirty-six hogs in that drove; please to 
remember that fact—thirty-six hogs; just 
exactly three times as many as there are in 
that jury box, gentlemen.”? We are in- 
formed that that counsel did not win his 
ease. The jury were not so pig-headed. 

Judge Kent, the well-known jurist, pre- 
sided in a case in which a man was indicted 
for burglary, and the evidence at the trial 
showed that the burglary consisted in cut- 
ting a hole through a tent in which several 
persons were sleeping, and then projecting 
his head and arm through the hole and ab- 
stracting various articles of value. It was 
claimed by his counsel that inasmuch as he 
never entered into the tent with his whole 
body, he had not committed the offence 
_ charged, and must therefore be set at liberty. 
In reply to this plea, the judge told the jury 
that if they were not satisfied that the whole 
man was involved in the crime, they might 
bring in a verdict of guilty against so much 
of him as wasinvolved. The jury, aftera 
brief consultation, found the right arm, the 
right shoulder, and the head of the prisoner 
guilty of the offence of burglary. The judge 
accordingly sentenced the right arm, the 
right shoulder and the head to imprisonment 
with hard labor in the State prison for two 
years, remarking that as to the rest of the 
man’s body, he might do with it what he 
pleased. 

The celebrated lawyer, Butt, was one 
night going home very late, when he was 
accosted by a desperate-looking villain in 
one of the suburbs of Dublin, and asked 
what he was going ‘‘to stand.” ‘Well,’ 
replied Butt, meekly, ‘‘ I’m very sorry that I 
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can’t give you much, my friend; but what I 
have we will share. Here,” he continued, 
drawing a revolver from his pocket, “ is a 
weapou which has six chambers; I will give 
you three, But the lawyer imme. 
diately found himself alone. 

‘“* Mr. Robinson,”’ said counsel, ‘‘ you say 
you once officiated in a pulpit. Do you mean 
that you preached ?”’ 

‘* No, sir; I held the candle for the man 
who did.”’ 

** Ah! the court understood you different- 
ly; they supposed that the discourse came 
from you.” 

‘** No, sir; I only throwed a light on it.” | 

‘Gentlemen cf the jury,’’ said an Irish 
barrister, ‘‘ it will be for you to say whether 
this defendant shall be allowed to come into 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 
three bullocks out of my client’s pocket with 
impunity.” 

We have heard of several cases of female 
ingenuity in aiding the escape of prisoners. 
Here is one. The criminals were handcuffed, 
and with their escort were awaiting the train 
which would convey them to the county jail. 
Suddenly a woman rushed through the 
crowd of spectators, and with a shower of 
tears, cried out: ‘‘ Kiss me good-by, Ned.” 
The escort good-naturedly allowed the pro- 
cess of osculation to be performed, and the 
sheriff smiled feelingly. The woman passed 
a key from her own to the prisoner’s mouth, 
with which he undid the “ bracelets,” and 
escaped whilst the train was in motion. 

There is a girl who seems to have peculiar 
notions of breach of promise cases, for she 
threatens to sue her own father for breach 
of promise! She explains that the old gen- 
tleman first gave his consent to her marriage 
with her lover, and then withdrew it; and 
that in consequence her beau got tired of 


waiting, and has gone off with somebody 
else. 


ST. 


HAT brings the post for me to- 
day?” 
“O heart! O foolish heart! be 
still.” 
In vain! the mistress and the maid 
Have felt alike the joyous thrill. 


The veriest clown bestows a smile 
Upon the gayly painted sheet; 
The school-girl laughs a happy laugh, 
Like rippling music’s murmur 
sweet. 


The little flirt of four years old, 
Seated demure on grandma’s knee, 
Whispers, ‘I wish the post would 
come, 
And bring a Valentine for me.” 


Ay, clustering groups round blazing 
hearths 
Reck not of winter’s silvery snow ; 
Springs up a summer in their hearts 
Where myrtle-laden breezes blow. 


St. Valentine throughout the land 
Expectant hearts with joy doth fill. 
“ What brings the post for me to- 
day?’”? 
“O heart! O foolish heart! be 
still!” 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


7 OU have been so diligent to-day, my 
good lads, that although half an hour 
earlier than usual, you may leave off work, 
and seek whatever diversion may please you, 
provided you keep within proper bounds, 
and avoid mingling in the street riots which 
are getting to be frequent as well as danger- 
ous.”’ 
These words were addressed by Godfrey 
de Coigners, a thriving goldsmith of the city 
11 


of London, to his two apprentices, the elder 
of whom sat diligently at work linking to- 
gether a heavy gold chain for a wealthy citi- 
zen, While the other, whose duty it was to 
wait on customers, was busy polishing a 
piece of plate. 

Walter Kingsley quietly deposited the 
chain in a drawer, which he locked; and, 
taking his cap, stood waiting for his com- 
panion. 
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‘** Shall I fasten the street door and close 
the shutters ?”’ inquired Simon Cosin, the 
younger apprentice, fixing his small, keen 
eyes upon his master’s face. 

Simon,’ replied the goldsmith, 
passing his hand over his face as he spoke, 
to hide the sudden flush occasioned by the 
prying looks of his apprentice. 

As Simon Cosin turned away to perform 
his task, a faint smile flickered over his coun- 
tenance, which Kingsley, quiet and careless 
as he appeared, failed not to observe. Hav- 
ing performed it as his master had ordered, 
Cosin adroitly slipped a small key from be- 
neath a bit of canvas, which appeared to be 
lying carelessly at one end of the shelf, which 
he held in such a manner as to be concealed 
by the sleeve of his jacket. The two appren- 
tices now left the shop by a passage which 
led to the back of the building, which admit- 
ted them into a close, dark alley. As soon 
as the door was closed behind them, the 
goldsmith secured it on the inside with a 
heavy bolt. He then, having examined the 


fastenings of the front entrance and the 
window shuiters, lit a lamp; for though the 
sun was yet a quarter of an hour high, the 
light was excluded, except what was ad- 


mitted through the open door of an inner 
apartment. He placed the lamp on a table, 
and crossing this inner rqom, opened a door 
which revealed a narrow staircase. 

Alice! Alice!” said he, ‘‘ come to mea 
minute; I wish to speak with you.” 

A door at the head of the staircase was al- 
most immediately swung back, and a beau- 
tiful face, evidently dimmed with a shade of 
sadness, peered from behind it. 

“Come down, my daughter,” said the 
goldsmith; ‘‘ I wish to give you some direc- 
tions before I go out.” 

This was said in a somewhat louder voice 
than was absolutely necessary for one so 
near as Alice to hear, and was clearly in- 
tended for some one in the chamber. <As 
soon as Alice had descended the stairs, her 
father passed into the workshop, and made 
a sign for her to follow. She was somewhat 
surprised to find that the apprentices were 
gone, aud that the shop, instead of the lin- 
gering gleams of day, was lighted by a lamp. 

‘“*Should any person, except Grantham, 
call and inquire for me,’ said her father, 
‘* say that I shall not be in till eight o’clock. 
If disposed to wait my return, let it be in the 
oak parlor, and be careful that neither you 
nor Dame Gifford have occasion for any- 
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thing in the shop, or the room adjoining.” 

‘*You had better Jock the door, then, as 
soon as I am gone; for though I can promise 
for myself, it is not unlikely that the good 
dame may be seized with a sudden desire to 
see the silver vase and the drinking-cup, set 
with jewels, you are making for the arch- 
bishop. Father,’’ she added, while a deeper 
shade of sadness stole over her features, “I 
am haunted with the fear that some evil is 


hovering over you.” 


The goldsmith turned quickly round, and 
said, sharply, ‘‘ Why do you suffer yourself” 
—but he checked himself, and added, 
playfully, ‘‘ if idle fancies disturb you, Alice, 
it is a sign that you are too much at your 
embroidery, and too little in the fresh, air. 
Nothing is so good as freslyair to dispel fit 
of the vapors. ” 

‘“‘T wish it were indeed the v: ors which 
thus trouble me, both for your. sake and 
mine. But it is not so. Will you forgive 
me, dear father, if I tell you that I know 
why Walter and Simon were dismissed so 
early, and why, for some weeks past, you 
have often worked while others have slept?” 

Have you dared,” said her father, stern- 
ly, ‘‘ to pry into what you should not know?” 

‘**T have made no attempt to pry into any- 
thing. The knowledge of the unwelcome 
secret, which has ever since preyed upon my 
spirits, was obtained accidentally.” 

what way ?” 

‘* The evening you had the first interview 
with the stranger you call Grantham, I was 
present.”” 

Impossible! ”’ 

‘It is true. I had entered the shop a 
minute before, as it seems, without your no- 
tice, to ask you about something, and imagin- 
ing that the stranger might wish to make 
some purchase which would require only a 
few minutes, and not caring to be seen by 
him, I stepped behind the screen which you 
sometimes place before the table when you 
are at work, and thus, unintentionally, heard 
every word that was said. But, father, you 
have nothing to fear from me, for 1 will 
prove to you that a woman can keep a se- 
cret.”’ 

‘*T believe you, my child; and since you 
know what passed between me and the stran- 
ger, you shall see the progress I have made 
in the work he engaged me to do.”’ 

Saying this, he unlocked a writing-desk, 
and opening a private drawer, took thence a 
golden coronal, 
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‘* An hour’s work,” said he, as he placed 
it on the table, ‘* wiil finish it.’’ 

And this,’’ said Alice, intended to 
crown Robert de Bruce, the rebel,‘and the 
enemy of King Edward. Oh, father, why 
did you consent to do what, if found out, 
must cost your life?” 

‘** Yes, as you say, should the secret tran- 
spire, it will cost me my life. But there is 
no danger—there can be none. According 
to my own views of the matter, I have been 
guilty of nocrime. Might is all that can give 
Edward a right to rule Scotland, and for my 
own part, I rejoice that Bruce has triumphed. 
Let Edward be content to rule his kingdom, 
I say.” 

**And so say I. But whatever we may 
think on that subject, the danger you have 
brought upon yourself by fashioning this 
bauble remains the same.” 

** You suffer yourself to be unnecessarily 
alarmed. The whole affair has been con- 
ducted with so much secrecy and discretion 
that there can be no danger.” 

‘*] wish that I could feel the same confi- 
dence that you do; but there is the youngest 
apprentice, Simon Cosin, who has as much 
curiosity as he has cunning, who would—and 
I accuse him not without cause—betray his 
own brother for the sake of a broad gold 
piece.” 

‘* Tt cannot be that he has any suspicion of 
the matter,’’ said the goldsmith; but while 
he spoke, the keen glance with which Cosin 
regarded him as he and his fellow-apprentice 
were preparing to leave the shop, flashed in- 
to his mind and caused him considerable un- 
easiness. 

‘*He may not,” said Alice, ‘‘ suspect the 
real nature of the affair, but I am persuaded 
that he already imagines there is something 
in agitation which you are desirous to con- 
ceal from him, and he will not rest till he 
finds what it 

‘** I believe that you are mistaken.”’ 

‘*T am nearly certain that I am not.” - 

‘* What are your reasons for thinking 
tus 

** They are founded on a hint which Wal- 
ter gave me.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know why Walter is entitled to 
more confidence than Simon; I believe, were 
I inclined to trust either, it would be my 
younger apprentice.”’ 

‘* Father, you are not so well acquainted 
with Walter’s true character as lam. That 
brow which is covered by the flat cap o 


London apprentice would grace an earl’s 
coronet,”’? said Alice, with a warmth which 
brought a look of surprise to the countenance 
of her father, and a blush to her own. 

‘* How long has Master Walter Kingsley 
stood so high in the good graces of my 
daughter? ”’ he said. 

‘* Ever since he endangered his life by res- 
cuing that poor, helpless old man from the 
mob, at the head of which was Simon Cosin, 
whom, in their cruel thirst for what they 
called sport, they came near depriving of 
life.” 

‘*That does tell in his favor, but time is 
wasting, and you must leave me; I would 
fain finish this coronal to-night, and then I 
shall feel more at ease.”’ 

‘* T wish, father, that you would just melt 
it down; and then, should suspicion get 
abroad, so as to cause search to be made for 
it, nothing could be found to implicate you.”’ 

‘* Step this way, Alice, and you will see 
that I have nothing to fear, even from the 
strictest search.’? And he opened his writ- 
ing-desk as she drew near, and requested her 
to point out to him the drawer where the 
coronal had been concealed. 

* <“T cannot,” she replied, after having ex- 
amined the interior of the desk with strict 
scrutiny. 

‘*T was certain you could not, and though 
I am not afraid to trust you, if search should 
be made, it may be better that you remain 
ignorant of its situation. Now, my child, go 
and let no foolish fears disturb your dreams 
to-night.”’ 

The moment Alice had left him he secured 
the door which communicated with the stair- 
case, and then addressed himself diligently 
to the task of finishing the coronal. He 
hoped to complete it in an hour, nor did he 
overrun the time by more than a few min- 
utes. As he was taking it to the desk to de- 
posit it in the secret drawer, he thought he 
heard a slight noise outside the door which 
opened into the street. He stood still and 
listened, but as the noise was not repeated, 
he imagined that it must have been caused 
by some person who was passing. He, 
therefore, quickly restored it to its place of 
concealment, and locking the desk, retained 
the key about his person. On going up- 
stairs, he found that his daughter had retired 
to her own room, and feeling weary and dis- 
pirited, he bade Dame Gifford ‘* good-night,”’ 
and sought his own place of repose. 

One of the windows of his apartment could 
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be seen from the street which passed in 
front of the building, and as the curtain was 
partially drawn aside, two persons, who had 
for about fifteen minutes been standing op- 
posite, watching for that purpose, were aware 
of the moment of his entrance. They could 
not only see the gleam of light, though it had 
been placed in a remote corner of the room, 
but could discern the outline of his form, as 
he many times crossed and recrossed his 
chamber, previous to disrobing, as if his 
mind were ill at ease. 

The persons watching, who were screened 
by the dark shadow of the building near 
which they stood, began to grow impatient, 
when suddenly the light was extinguished. 
They waited not another moment, but cross- 
ing the street, one of them, who was a little 
forward of the other, went directly up to the 
door of the goldsmith’s shop, and dexterous- 
ly displacing one of the panels which had 
been previously loosened for the purpose, he 
was enabled to remove the two heavy bars 
by which the door was secured. The only 
obstacle to their ingress being now removed, 
they both entered the shop. He who hap- 
pened to be the leader then carefully Geset, 
the door and replaced the panel. 


** This way,”’ he then said to his companion, 
and as he spoke, caused the light from a 
dark lantern to fall on the writing-desk in 


which was concealed the coronal. As he 
bent forward and placed a key in the lock of 
the desk, the light revealed the cunning and 
sinister countenance of Simon Cosin, the 
goldsmith’s younger apprentice. The per- 
son with him now took the lantern, and the 
dark cloak which he wore, falling open, dis- 
played the rich dress of anobleman. The 
desk was soon thrown open. 

“There is nothing here,” said Lord Se- 
grave. 

Cosin made no reply, but pressing his fin- 
ger against the back of the desk, on a spot 
which in no respect appeared different from 
any other, a small door flew open and re- 
vealed adrawer containing the coronal; which 
was the object of their search. A small 
bundle of papers lay beside it, which Lord 
Segrave hastily examined. None appeared 
tv him to be of much importance, except 
one. In this allusion was made to the in- 
tended curonation of Robert Bruce at Scone, 
andalthough the day was not designated, the 
goldsmith was requested to have the crown 
ready by the tenth of the month, when Mas- 
ter Grantham would call for it, and secretly 
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convey it toits place of destination. This 
he retained, and refolding the others restored 
them to the drawer. After a few moments’ 
hesitation, he also returned the coronal. 

** Are you going to leave it, my lord?” 
asked Cosin. 

‘* Yes, I believe it will be best to leave it 
till morning, when your traitorous master, 
and this, his precious piece of handicraft, 
can be secured at the same time.” 

**T can see no good that can come of leay- 
ing it here,’”’ said Cosin, with a dissatisfied 
air. 

‘*There can be no harm that I can see in 
suffering it to remain a few hours, and the 
prize is too precious to be borne, at this time 
of night, through streets in the neighbor- 
hood of Whitefriars, whose only population 
is made up of thieves, robbers and assassins. 
Besides, this paper which I hold in my hand 
will be sufficient evidence against your mas- 
ter, even should we fail to gain possession of 
the crown, so that, at any rate, your prom- 
ised reward is secure.” 

At this moment, sounds of loud and riot- 
ous mirth were distinctly heard, although 
they were borne froma considerable distance. 
Whatever doubts remained in the mind of 
Lord Segrave as to suffering the coronal to 
remain till morning, or at least till a guard 
could be procured, were now put to rest. He 
therefore ordered the apprentice to lock the 
desk, and after waiting long enough to as- 
sure themselves that the gang of rioters were 
not approaching in that direction, they left 
the shop. 

Lord Segrave immediately crossed the 
street, and turned into a close, dark lane. 
leaving Cosin to secure the door. He had 
restored the bars to their former position, 
and had bent down to secure the loosened 
panel, when he heard some one quickly pass 
near him. He was somewhat startled by 
this, and rising and looking in the direction 
of the receding footsteps, he could dimly 
descry through the gloom a person whom he 
thought resembled his fellow-apprentice. 

‘*Tf he has dared to act the spy on me,” 
he muttered, between his teeth; ‘‘ but no— 
he suspects me not; I need not fear.” 

Having thus settled the matter in his own 
mind, he finished replacing thé panel, and 
then withdrew to a place, to which he had 
been directed to repair by Lord Segrave, 
that he might be in readiness to lend his 
assistance at whatever hour he might be 
required. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


Dame Gifford had remained awhile after 
the goldsmith and his daughter had with- 
drawn to their separate apartments, that she 
might regale herself on some delicacy, which 
for the last fifteen minutes had been sim- 
mering on the embers, in a little silver 
saucepan. She had just lifted the lid to see 
if the gravy had assumed the proper consis- 
tency, when she heard her name pronounced 
in a low, cautious tone. Had she not at 
once recognized the voice, the contents of 
the saucepan would probably have been 
overturned into the ashes, as it was it barely 
escaped a fate so disastrous. As soon as she 
was satisfied that the saucepan was firmly 
settled on the embers, she rose, and turning 
round, said:— 

‘* Bless me, Walter Kingsley; how came 
you here, and how did you get here ?” 

‘TI got in there,’’ he replied, pointing to 
the casement, which he had left swinging on 
its hinges, ‘‘and my business is to speak 
with Mistress Alice.” 

‘‘And do you think that Mistress Alice is 
going to rise from her bed because one of 
her father’s ’prentices takes it into his head 
that he wants to speak with her ?” 

‘*T have something to say to her which 
will admit of no delay. I must see her, and 
that immediately.” 

Finding she still hesitated, he said:— 

‘Go, good dame, and fetch her hither, 
and the very first holiday that comes, I will 
mend the clasp for you, which you asked me 
to do yesterday.” 

‘‘And so you think to bribe me? But re- 
member, if I go, it will be out of good-will, 
and not for the sake of reward.” 

Without further parley she proceeded to 
Alice’s chamber, and knocked at the door, 
which was at once opened. Her anxiety 
was such, that feeling no inclination to 
sleep, she had remained at her window, 
hoping that the stranger, whom her father 
called Grantham, might yet come and re- 
move the coronal. 

Has he come?” she eagerly demanded, 
of Dame Gifford. : 

“Yes; but if I should give you a piece of 
my mind, I should say it is not seemly for a 
lass, who might, if she chose, marry one of 
the richest burgher’s sons in the city, to be 
so earnest for a stolen meeting with one of 
her father’s apprentices—not but that Wal- 
ter is a nice lad, and comely enough to be a 
prince.”’ 

Alice made no reply, for the stranger was 
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in her mind when she asked the question, 
and she felt that Dame Gifford had misap- 
prehended her. She, however, could not 
help feeling alarmed at being summoned to 
an interview with Walter Kingsley at such 
an hour, for she felt persuaded that it had 
something to do with the dangerous business 
which her father, in an evil hour, had been 
tempted to undertake. 

It proved to be as she had suspected. 
Walter had been aware, for some days, that 
Cosin was in the possession of some secret 
which endangered the safety of their master, 
though he was ignorant of its precise na- 
ture. He, at any rate, determined to keep a 
vigilant watch upon Cosin’s proceedings. 
At one time, when they two were alone in 
the shop, Cosin, when he imagined Walter 
too deeply engaged in his employment to 
notice him, busied himself in fitting a key to 
the writing-desk. But Walter did notice 
him, nor did he fail to observe him when he 
slipped a key, which he knew to be the 
same, from under a piece of canvas, and 
concealed it in the sleeve of his jacket. 

When the two apprentices left the shop, 
Kingsley took a different direction from that 
chosen by Cosin, but in a short time turned 
back, and succeeded in keeping him in sight 
till he met Lord Segrave, when they both 
entered a small, obscure building. When 
almost wearied with watching, Walter saw 
the door open, and Cosin, preceded by a 
person closely muffled in a long cloak, come 
forth. 

The evening was extremely dark, the stars 
being blotted out by a mass of heavy clouds, 
from which fell an almost imperceptible 
mist. The darkness was in Kingsley’s fa- 
vor, and he succeeded, without their sus- 
pecting it, in following them to his master’s 
shop. Having seen them enter, he ap- 
proached the door, where, by attentively 
listening, he was able to arrive at a pretty 
accurate conclusion as to what was concealed 
in the desk. 

He also found that Lord Segrave had con- 
cluded to let it remain till morning, that it 
might be removed with more safety, when 
his master would also be arrested, unless he 
previously made his escape. 

‘“‘T would willingly have concealed this 
from you,”’ said Walter, in conclusion, ‘ but 
I knew that, at any rate, you must soon 
know it, and thought it best not to excite 
Dame Gifford’s wonder by asking for your 
father. I thought it best to ask for you, and 
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permit her to put her own construction upon 
it, which will, at least, be wide enough of 
the truth.” 

‘¢T was already in possession of the dread- 
ful secret,’’ said Alice, ‘* but hoped that it 
might remain a secret to all except me and 
the parties engaged in the transaction. I 
must go to my father, and tell him of his 
great danger. He may yet save himself by 
flight.” 

* Tell him,” said Walter, ‘‘ that if he will 
but say the word, I will have a fleet horse in 
waiting for him in an hour from this time at 
any place which he may think best.” 

They now separated; Walter, so as not to 
excite Dame Gifford’s suspicions, going out 
at the window which had admitted him, and 
Alice by the door which led to her chamber, 
whence without difficulty she could go to the 
apartment occupied by her father. 

Dame Gifford who had by this time fin- 
ished the contents of the saucepan, as well 
asacup of warm, spiced ale, after raking 
the ashes over the embers, went to her room 
and was soon enjoying the sweets of pro- 
found repose. In afew minutes afterwards, 
the goldsmith and his daughter and Walter 
had met together, anxiously discussing what 
course it would be best to pursue. Alice en- 
treated her. father to attempt to escape, in 
which she was earnestly joined by Walter. 
If he would agree to this, Walter offered to 
risk the perilous undertaking of conveying 
the coronal to Scone. 

But the goldsmith had no faith that he 
should be able to escape, though ke at 
length yielded to the tears and entreaties of 
his daughter, and consented to make the 
attempt. 

Walter knew where he could obtain horses, 
and in half an hour they were in waiting. 
The presentiment that he should not escape 
continued to haunt De Coigners toan extent 
which paralyzed exertion. While Walter 
Kingsley, in a suitable disguise and the cor- 
onal ingeniously concealed, took the read to 
Scotland, his master pursued a different 
direction, where a few hours’ hard riding 
would bring him to the house of an old 
friend, in whose fidelity he thought he could 
confide. 

The first faint gleams of dawn had hardly 
broke in the east, when Alice, who was 
keeping watch in a chamber which com- 
manded a view of the street in front of the 
shop, could hear footsteps which approached 
with evident caution. They drew nearer 
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and nearer, and soon ceased in front of the 
shop. She listened attentively, and could 
hear when they gained admittance. She 
now ventured to throw open the casement, 
but though this availed her to hear a faint 
murmur of voices, she could distinguish 
nothing that they said. 

Unable longer to control her painful solici- 
tude, she groped her way to the apartment 
where, the previous evening, she had the in- 
terview with Walter, and descended to the 
foot of the staircase to which allusion has 
before been made. All was silent for a few 
seconds, and then there was a bitter execra- 
tion, which she well knew was in conse- 
quence of being baffled in their expectations 
of finding the coronal. 

‘““The person who was to convey it to 
Scotland must have come for it after we 
were here,’’ said a voice, which Alice knew 
to be Simon Cosin’s. 

“It is not of much moment whether we 
find it or not,’? said some one, in reply. 
‘“¢This paper is sufficient to prove your mas- 
ter guilty. Are you sure, Cosin, that there 
is no secret outlet from the building by 
which the traitorous rascal can make his 
escape ?”’ 

“There is no place big enough for a 
weasel to escape,’? was the answer of the 
apprentice. 

‘** Lead us to his chamber then. A thrifty 
artisan should have been astir by this time, 
but he doubtless wishes to indemnify him- 
self for those extra hours of labor that he 
has been obliged to bestow on the Scottish 
crown.”’ 

There was an attempt made to open the 
door where Alice stood listening, which, be- 
ing fastened on the inside, was unsuccessful. 
It, however, caused a delay of only a few 
minutes; and, as Alice heard the lock give 
way, she fled to her own room. She had 
ouly time to fasten the door, when she heard 
steps in the passage which led to her father’s 
chamber. They soon found that it was un- 
tenanted. 

‘* He may have escaped to his daughter's 
room,’’ suggested Cosin. 

‘‘Where is it? Show it tous!” was the 
inquiry and demand of several voices at 
once. 

This way,’’ said Cosin. 

The next minute there was a rap against 
Alice’s door. 

‘* We must enter, either by fair means or 
foul,’’ said one of the men, ‘‘ and we leave 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


it with you to choose which we shall do.” 

‘* T will unlock the door immediately,” said 
Alice, for she well knew that it would avail 
nothing to refuse. 

The door being thrown open, a slight sur- 
vey of the room convinced them that it 
offered no place of concealment. Dame 
Gifford was by this time aroused, and, 
though sternly questioned, could give them 
no further information than that she herself 
had lit the lamp for the goldsmith when he 
rose to retire, and that he left the room by 
the door he always did when he went to his 
bed-chamber. 

As for Alice, she refused answering every 
question, however trivial, with a firmness 
which could not be shaken; and, after hav- 
ing searched every part of the house under 
the direction of Cosin, they were obliged to 
yield to the unwelcome belief that their in- 
tended victim had made his escape. 


Had Godfrey de Coigners been able to . 


maintain the appearance of as much coolness 
and self-possession as Walter Kingsley, his 
apprentice, he might have been safe. This 
was far from being the case, and when, as 
soon as it was found that he was not in the 
house, persons were sent in different direc- 
tions in pursuit of him, although he was art- 
fully disguised, hé¢ yielded himself to the 
first who came up with him, without the 
least attempt at evasion. His captor con- 
veyed him back to London, and before night 
he was tried by the king’s council, and con- 
demned to be executed at seven o’clock on 
the morning of the next day but one. 

This was the first Alice heard respecting 
her father after she parted with him. For 
half an hour she sat like one stupefied. 
Neither Dame Gifford’s attempts to comfort 
her, nor her noisy lamentations, had power 
to draw her attention. The day was near its 
close, when, suddenly starting up, she ex- 
claimed :— 

‘**T will go to the king and beg my father’s 
pardon. He must—-he will grant it.” 

‘““Why, the poor child is demented to think 
of such a thing,”’ said Dame Gifford. ‘The 
king will only be angry with you, and when 
he is angry, I’ve heard it said that he is 
dreadful to look upon, and that his eyes are 
fierce as a lion’s and seem to sparkle with 
fire. A glance of them would kill you. 
Come, my lady-bird, be persuaded not to go. 
What cannot be cured must be endured, and 
the remedy you seek, though it may harm 
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yourself, can avail nothing in favor of your 
father.” 

‘*T shall go, Dame Gifford, so don’t add to 
my affliction by magnifying the difficulties 
which may beset me.”’ 

You are a willful child, and always would 
have your own way, for which I must thank 
myself, for it all came of my over-indul- 
gence. Since you will go, I wish Walter 
were here to go with you. He is a good, 
sober lad, and is shrewd and sharp-witted 
withal, and would know how to manage with 
as much address as a courtier.” 

‘* Since he is not here, I must go alone.” 

‘¢ That you sha’n’t do. Do you think a 
handsome lady like you would be suffered to 
pass through the streets unmolested at this 
time, when Whitefriars begins to empty 
itself of its rogues, and the wild, young 
Templars are abroad, who are quite as much 
to be feared by one like you?” 

‘*What can I do, then?” 

‘“‘ Tt may be that neighbor Gadson will go 
with you.” 

** Oh, I know he will. 
and see.”’ 

Dame Gifford soon returned, accompanied 
by Master Gadson. The impatient Alice, 
enveloped in a dark-colored cloak and hood, 
met them at the door. The vigorous arm of 
the worthy citizen and her own intense ex- 
citement sustained her, as they rapidly pur- 
sued their way to the palace of Westminster, 
where Edward I.,and Marguerite of France, 
his second queen, at that time had their 
court. 

Master Gadson used every effort in his 
power to introduce his young charge to the 
presence of the king; but, after waiting 
nearly an hour, which to Alice seemed an 
age, they were told that the king, being 
weary and indisposed, had retired to his 
private apartment, and could not be dis- 
turbed. 

‘« The queen, then; let me see the queen,”’ 
said Alice. 

‘It cannot be,” said the page, who had 
been sent to inform her of the impossibility 
of her having access to the king. 

Just at this moment a door, opening into 
a passage communicating with the queen’s 
apartments, and directly opposite where 
Alice and Gadson stood, was unclosed. 
Several ladies were crossing the passage at 
the time, and Master Gadson, who had sev- 
eral times seen the queen, recognized her as 
one of them. He pointed her out to Alice. 


Go, good dame, 
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The moment the words passed his lips, she 
darted forward with the speed of thought, 
and the next moment was kneeling at the 
queen’s feet. 

Marguerite, surprised at the suddenness 
of the movement, said kindly, while she at 
the same time attempted to raise her:— 

“What would you have, my fair girl? ” 

My father’s pardon.” 

‘“*Who is your father?” 

“Godfrey de Coigners, the goldsmith.” 

‘The unhappy man we were speaking of 
only a few minutes ago?”’ said the queen, 
addressing one of the ladies. 

“Yes, your grace; the same.” 

‘“*T have no power to pardon him,” said 
the queen. ‘‘ Your petition must be ad- 
dressed to the king.” 

‘*T came to the palace for that purpose,” 
said Alice, ‘* but they would not let me see 
him.” 

“Tt is doubtless well that you were de- 
nied; for the king, who is both ill and 
weary, might have been in no mood to give 
you a favorable hearing.” 

“What can I said Alice. ‘‘ To-mor- 
row my success may be no better, and the 
next day it will be too late.” 

Marguerite remained silent a few mo- 
ments, as if revolving in her mind what was 
best to do. 

“*T will, myself,’ she at length said, 
‘intercede with the king for your father’s 
pardon.”’ 

The ladies in attendance looked surprised, 
for never had there been an instance where 
a queen of England had ventured to stand 
between a mighty Plantagenet in his wrath, 
and his intended victim. Marguerite noticed 
this, and smiled, as she said:— 

*¢- You think, for so young a queen, I ama 
very bold one—is it not so?” 

‘“‘We know that your grace has the cour- 
age to be good and merciful,” was the 
reply of one of the ladies; ‘“‘and if you do 
what you intend, it will be more than any 
of your predecessors have ever ventured.” 

*“*T shall be proud and happy to be the 
first instance, then,’’ was Marguerite’s reply. 
Then addressing Alice, she said:— 

*¢ Go, now, and hope for the best. I will 
watch for a favorable opportunity to speak 
in behalf of your father, and will see that 
you are advised of the issue at the earliest 
moment possible.” 

Alice pressed her lips to the queen’s hand, 
and with looks expressive of grateful thanks 
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she was unable to utter, withdrew and re- 
joined her kind protector. 

They found Dame Gifford anxiously await- 
ing their return. After the departure of 
Master Gadson, she persuaded Alice to re- 
cline on a couch which she spread for her 
near the fire,and was rejoiced to see wearied 
nature, after awhile, yield to the oblivion of 
sleep. But her slumbers were uneasy, and 
she often started as if harassed by painful 
dreams. When she awoke morning had 
dawned. 

With leaden feet, the hours, one after an- 
other, crept away. Sometimes it seemed to 
her that it was impossible to longer endure 
the agony of suspense to which she was sub- 
jected. More than once she made up her 
mind to go again to the palace to learn the 
success of the queen’s promised intercession 
with the king, but was as often restrained, 
not only by the thought that the messenger 
which Marguerite had promised to send to 
make known to her the result, might arrive 
in her absence, but by the difficulty, as 
taught by the experience of the preceding 
evening, of gaining admittance into the 
palace, unless under the protection of some 
one thought to be of more consequence than 
the worthy Master Gadson. 

The sun was past the meridian by more 
than three hours, when a messenger arrived 
from the queen. 

‘For Alice de Coigners,’’ were his words, 
as he placed a small packet in the trembling 
hand extended to take it. 

Alice quickly severed the band of floss 
silk which secured it, and, opening it, saw 
written upon the outside of a folded sheet of 
paper:— 

‘The pardon is granted. 

‘“MARGUERITE.” 


Inside the sheet was a copy of the pardon. 
After stating that ‘‘ Godfrey de Coigners had 
been guilty of the heavy transgression and 
malefaction of making the coronal of gold to 
crown the king’s rebel and enemy, Robert 
de Bruce, of Scotland,’’ it went on to say 
that, ‘‘we, the king, pardon him solely at 
the intercession of our dearest consort, Mar- 
guerite, Queen of England.” 

In two hours more, Godfrey de Coigners 
was beneath his own roof. 

Not long afterwards, he gave up a share 
of his thriving business to Walter Kingsley, 
and, at the same time, what the latter prized 
more highly, the hand of his daughter. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
GENERAL JOHN BROOKS, 


SOLDIER of the American Revolu- 
tion and Governor of Massachusetts. 
was born in Medford, Massachusetts, May 
31, 1752. His father, Caleb Brooks, and 
his mother, were both natives of Medford. 
At the age of fourteen, he was placed under 
the instruction of Doctor Simon Tufts, who 
received him into his family as a student. 
He early showed a fondness for military dis- 
play, and was quite successful in forming 
the boys of the village into a company, and 
teaching them military tactics. 

After an apprenticeship of seven years, at 
the age of twenty-one he commenced the 
practice of medicine at Reacting, Massachu- 
setts. Here he took the command of a com- 
pany of minute-men, for the drilling of 
whom he had acquired some knowledge by 
observing the manceuvres and discipline of 
the British soldiers when they were quar- 
tered in Boston. 

On the news of the battle of Lexington, on 
the nineteenth of April, 1775, being received 
at Reading, he immediately summoned his 
company of minute-men and marched at 
once towards Concord, where he fell in with 
the British trcops, who were on their return. 
Knowing that they had to cross a bridge, 
and would be obliged to call in their flank 
guards, he took an advantageous position in 
the rear of a wall, and poured into their 
ranks an effective fire as they passed the 
narrow defile. He pursued them to Charles- 
town Neck, doing them much harm, at the 
same time shielding his men in so judicious 
a manner as not to lose one. 

At Bunker’s Hill, he was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Wm. Prescott, whose troops 
threw up the fortifications the night before 
the battle of the 17th of June. Onthat morn- 
ing he was entrusted with a special message 
by Colonel Prescott to Gen. Artemas Ward, 
then commander-in-chief, at Cambridge. Be- 
ing obliged to go on foot, he did not partici- 
pate in the battle of that day. His services 
were so efficient, that on the first of January, 
1776, he received the following from the 
Provincial Congress:— 

‘* We, reposing special trust in your pat- 
riotism, valor, conduct and fidelity, do, by 
these presents, constitute and appoint you to 
be major of the 19th regiment of foot, com- 
manded by Col. Charles Webb. By order 
of Congress. JOHN HANCOCK, President.” 


In 1777, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and accompanied Major- 
General Arnold, in August of that year, 
against Colonel St. Leger, who was in com- 
mand of the British and Indians on the 
Mohawk River, and accomplished by a 
stratagem what their force was unable to 
effect. Being in advance with but a small 


detachment, he found an ally of the British, 


Major John Butler, a noted officer among 
the Indians, over whom he possessed great 
power, endeavoring to influence the inhabi- 
tants in favor of the British and Indians. 
He was immediately secured. He also ar- 
rested as a spy, one of the inhabitants, whom 
he proposed employing as a deceptive mes- 
senger to spread an alarm and induce the 
enemy to retreat. General Arnold arrived ~ 
soon after, and approved the scheme of Col- 
onel Brooks. It was then agreed that 


Cuyler, the spy, should be liberated, and his 
property secured to him, on the condition 
that he would return to the enemy and make 
such an exaggerated report of General Ar- 
nold’s force as to alarm and put them to 


flight. Several friendly Indians being pres- 
ent, one of their chiefs advised that Cuyler’s 
coat should be shot through in two or three 
places to add credibility to his story. Cuyler 
at once proceeded to the Indian camp, where 
he was well known, and informed their 
chiefs that Major Butler was taken, and that 
he himself narrowly escaped, several shot 
having passed through his coat, and that 
General Arnold, with a large force, was rap- 
idly advancing towards them. In aid of the 
project, a friendly Indian followed, and 
arrived about an hour after, with a confirma- 
tion of Cuyler’s report. This stratagem was 
entirely successful. The Indians instantly 
determined to retreat, and make good their 
escape, nor was it in the power of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson or of St. Leger, with all their 
art of persuasion, to prevent it. 

At the battle of Saratoga, on the seventh 
of October, 1777, on the left of General Ar- 
nold’s detachment, was Colonel Jackson’s 
regiment, of Massachusetts, then led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brooks, who charged up- 
on the German reserve with great bravery, 
and carried their works by storm. Their 
brave commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Brey- 
man, was killed, and the Germans were pur- 
sued to their encampments, which, with all 
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the equipage of the brigade, fell into the 
hands of the American troops. 

The gallant conduct of the regiment under 
Colonel Brooks, contributed much to the 
success of the American arms in that battle. 
One who was an eye-witness says, ‘‘When 
Colonel Brooks saw that the decisive mo- 
ment had come, he lifted his sword in the 
air, and cried,‘ Follow your colonel at double 
quick!’ He immediately led the way to the 
top of the entrenchments, crying, ‘ Come 
on; come on!’ This order they obeyed 
with great gallantry, and the most violent 
and bloody conflict ensued, in which they de- 
cided the fate of the day.” 

During the continuance of the war, there 
was scarcely any important service per- 
formed, in the northern an central opera- 
tions of the army, in which Colonel Brooks 
did not act a conspicuous part: at Dorchester 

‘Heights, Long Island, White Plains, Bemis’s 
Heights, Saratoga, and other places. 

.The confidence which General Washing- 
ton reposed in Colonel Brooks, was shown 
on many occasions; and particularly in call- 
ing him to his councils when at Newburg, in 
March, 1783. A conspiracy of some of the 
officers had well nigh disgraced the army, 
and ruined the country. On this occasion 
the commander-in-chief rode up to Colonel 
Brooks with the intent to learn how the 
officers of his regiment stood in regard to the 
insurgents. Finding, as he expected, that 
Colonel Brooks was true to his duty and 
country, he requested him to keep his officers 
within their quarters, to prevent them from 
attending the meeting of the insurgents. 
Colonel Brooks replied, ‘‘ Sir, I have antici- 
pated your wishes, and my orders are giv- 
en.”” Washington, with tears in his eyes, 
took him by the hand, and said, ‘* Colonel 
Brooks, this is just what I expected from 
you.”’ 

His appointment by General Washington 
as sub-inspector of the army, under Major- 
General Baron Steuben, shows the high 
estimate placed upon his talents as a disci- 
plinarian. He performed the duties of this 
office so thoroughly as to be on several occa- 
sions referred to, by General Washington, as 
an example. 

At the conclusion of the war in 1783, 
Colonel Brooks returned to his native town, 
Medford. His aged friend and teacher, Doc- 
tor Simon Tufts, on account of his bodily in- 
firmities, resigned to him his professional 
business; an arrangement most acceptable to 
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their townsmen. In 1786, he was elected a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, by whom he was elected a counsellor 
in 1803; and in 1808, he delivered their an- 
nual address. As a physician he ranked in 
the first class of practitioners. His manners 
were dignified and courteous. 

In 1791, he was appointed United States 
marshal of the District of Massachusetts, 
which office he held for several years. In 
1796 he was appointed an inspector of the 
internal revenue for district number two, of 
this State. 

His commission as major-general in the 
Massachusetts militia, was conferred upon 
him in 1786, that of brigadier-general in the 
United States army in 1792. In 1800, he 
was nominated by President John Adams as 
a major-general in the army of the United 
States, which was not confirmed, on the 
ground that New England had already more 
than its proportion of officers of that rank. 

On the occasion of President Washington’s 
visit to Boston, areview of the third division 
of the State military was ordered by General 
Brooks, at Cambridge. Washington ap- 
peared on the right of the line, and heard 
from the lips of his old friend and companion 
in arms through the Revolutionary war, the 
command thrillingly given, ‘* Present arms.” 
It is easy to imagine that no ordinary emo- 
tions filled the breast of ‘* the father of his 
country,’ as, under the wide-spreading 
branches of the noble tree standing at the 
corner of the street, now well known as the 
‘* Washington Elm,’’? he viewed the scene 
before him and recalled to mind the time 
when on the same ground he, with his un- 
disciplined army, commenced the seven 
years’ struggle of the Revolution. 

General Brooks, who was an elegant horse- 
man, and sat as proudly erect as a martinet, 
rode down the line in company with Wash- 
ington, who most particularly noticed its 
beautiful appearance. - Riding back with 
rapidity in the rear, and observing that not 
a single man looked round, but that all (al- 
though excited with the greatest possible 
curiosity) kept their faces steadily to the 
front, he remarked to General Brooks, in 
allusion to the seven years’ war in which 
they had both been engaged, ‘* Ah, general, 
if we had had such troops as these, we should 


_have made short work of it!” 


In 1816, he was chosen governor of the 
State, and was re-elected six times, serving 
with great fidelity for seven years. His suc- 
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THE BEST OF 


cessor in the office of governor was Doctor 
William Eustis. 

The last few years of Governor Brooks 
were passed in private life among his kin- 
dred and friends. His last illness was a_ 
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short one, and he thus expressed himself to- 
a near relative: ‘‘ I have received orders and 
am readyto march.”? He died on the first of 
March, 1825, in the seventy-third year of his 
age. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


THE BEST OF SNOW BALLS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


bee clang! clang! rang out the mill 

bells, in the dark, cold morning. Dave 
was dreaming that the Sultan of Turkey had 
summoned him to be his Grand Vizier, and 
given him seven bags of gold,and a diamond 
hilted sword, to cut off the heads of his ene- 
mies. It was very disappointing to find it 
only a dream, and that he must tumble out 
of bed, half awake, and hurry off to his long 
day’s work in tke mill, just as he had been 
going to use the sword to scare the boy 
across the street who called him ‘‘ Scotchy,” 
too! THis sister Jessie had been reading 
aloud, the night before, from some stray 
leaves of thé Arabian Nights that she had 
found among the rags in the mill; that was 
all that dream meant, thought Dave, and put 
it out of his mind with a great sigh. 

Life was a very different thing from ‘ the 
stuff that dreams were made of; Sultans 
with bags of gold and diamond-hilted swords 
were not waiting round every corner! A 
boy must just go on pluckily fighting his 
way, and not expecting everything to be fun. 
Dave had learned that long ago, when his 
father had died and left him, a little lad of 
ten, to be **the man of the family.” Jessie 
was not quite twelve, then; a slender, deli- 
cate little girl, and their mother’s health 
was failing. They lived in the country, but 
they were obliged to come to the city, where 
they could find work to do. They were 
brave and stout of heart, but it was hard to 
keep the wolf from the door—that great, 
ravenous wolf, Poverty, that prowls around 
the doors of so many snug little homes when 
the father’s strong arm is taken away. 

They all hated the city, especially the 
dirty, stifling, noisy quarter where they were 
forced to live, and their mother’s cheeks 
grew paler and paler. But they could do 
nothing but make the best of it, and do their 
best, and hope for brighter days. Dave was 
almost fourteen now, and large and strong 


for his age. Before long he would be able 
to earn a man’s wages in the mills; then he 
hoped to have a bit of a home all to them- 
selves, on the outskirts of the town, where 
there were cooling breezes from the river in 
the hot summer days, and Jessie should not 
work in the mills then, but should stay with 
their mother, who was now left all day alone. 
Davy did not say much about these hopes of 
his, because he was very often afraid that 
they were only dreams that would never 
come true. Even a man’s wages were low, 
and often there were dull times when the 
mills were closed for months; and, moreever, 
Dave had an enemy,—a very bad and pow- 
erfulenemy. If he could only have cut off 
his head with the Sultan’s diamond-hilted 
sword, what a good thing it would have 
been! 

But there never was a Sultan in the world 
who had a blade of fine enough steel to do 
it. And, any way, he had as many heads as 
the horrid serpent in the old stories; if you 
could have cut off one, another would be sure 
to spring up. He couldn’t be killed; there 
was nothing for it but to keep him tied down 
where he couldn’t do any mischief. There 
was danger that Dave’s enemy would cause 
him to lose his situation in the mills. 

Dave was worrying a little about his ene- 
my that morning. That boy on the other 
side of the street would call him ‘ Scotchy,”’ 
and ‘* Rag-bag,’”’ because he sometimes had 
to pick over rags in the mill; and his enemy 
—whom his mother and Jessie called Tem- 
per—insisted upon his giving him a thrash- 
ing that he would remember, if he was the 
foreman’sson. He had already thrashed the 
superintendent’s son for making fun of his 
old jacket, and knocked down a boy who ran 
into him with his sled, and slammed the 
door because the foreman told him he was 
late when he wasn’t, and he had been 
threatened with discharge if he didn’t keep 
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the peace. 
some boys in the mills.” 

His mother cried when she heard of it! 
Dave could bear having hard things said to 
him, but that he, who meant to take such 
good care of his mother, and be such a com- 
fort to her, had made her shed tears, almost 
broke his heart. 

He thought some things were rather hard 
on him, too. Those fellows who made fun 
of him ought to be thrashed, and his mother 
almost acknowledged it; but she said he was 
the man of the family and had a man’s re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders, and must not 
behave like a boy. As for knocking the boy 
down and slamming the door, those things 
were inexcusable; they happened because 
his enemy wasn’t properly tied down; that 
was what his mother said. 

‘“*Pll keep a good grip on the old fellow 
to-day, anyhow,”’ said Dave, as he scrambled 
into his clothes. ‘‘ I’ll be a man and not no- 
tice that fellow across the street. For if I 
should get turned out ”»—— 

But that was too dreadful a possibility to 
contemplate for a moment. 

Jessie had breakfast ready for him. She 
was never too tired or too sleepy in the 
morning to get up in time to cook a bit of 
something hot. And she always had such a 
bright face! If it had not been for Jessie’s 
bright face and cheery ways it is very doubt- 
ful whether Dave would have kept up such 
a stout heart, or kept his enemy tied down 

as much as he did. She never was “‘hard on 
a fellow,’’ and when things went very wrong 
she was sure they would soon go all right. 

** Dave, you know mother’s birthday comes 
next Monday,”’ said Jessie, as Dave was eat- 
ing his hot sausage and she was making him 
a fresh slice of toast; ‘‘and I wish so much 
that we could give her a little present. It 
would seem like old times, and cheer her so 
much. Of course not much, for there’s 

more coal to buy, and ”’?—— 

“ve been saving up for mother’s birth- 
day all winter. I’ve gota dollar and a half,” 
said Dave. 

“Oh, you dear, sweet, old boy!”’ cried 
Jessie, giving him a hug and a kiss, regard- 
less of the fact that his mouth was full of 
sausage, and that Dave didn’t think much 
of kisses at the best. ‘‘ And I havea dollar! 


Perhaps we can get her a warm, worsted 

jacket; her old one is so thin and worn.” 
And off tripped Jessie in a hurry, for it 

was snowing, and the March wind had piled 
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couldn’t have quarrel- 


up drifts through which it took time for a 
girl to make her way. 

Dave tied on the pretty red worsted muffler 
that his mother had knit for him, and which 
he was wearing for the first time, and fol- 
lowed more leisurely. 

There was that boy across the street sit- 
ting on his fence with a lot of snowballs. 

‘“* Hullo, Scotchy! wearing the mills rags 
round your neck, are you ?” he called, fling- 
ing a snowball that just missed Dave’s head. 

Dave’s eyes flashed. He made a snow 
ball—a good, hard one—and hit his adver- 
sary with it squarely on the nose. Whack! 
whack! whack! came the enemy’s balls, hit- 
ting Dave on the head, on the shoulder, and 
one’ breaking into pieces on the back of his 
neck, and lodging in the folds of his muffler. 

Dave had begun to make another snow 
ball. He dropped it suddenly, and set his 
teeth tightly together. 

‘“*T am mad,” he said to himself. ‘If I 
make another it will be an awful hard one, 
and if it don’t hit I shall go over and pommel 
him!” 

The mill bell began to ring. Dave thrust 
his hands deep into his pockets and ran, pur- 
sued by a volley of snowballs. It was hard 
to run and receive the enemy’s fire in his 
back! It would have been easier for Dave 
to fight a boy of twice his size. He couldn’t 
have done it if he hadn’t remembered, every 
moment, that it was for the sake of his 
mother and Jessie. 

He rushed iuto the mill as the last stroke 
of the bell was sounding. He had not time 
to take off his muffler until he reached the 
work-room. The remnants of the snowball 
still clung to its folds; he shook them out, 
and a wet and torn scrap of paper, that had 
probably been carelessly caught up in a 
snowdrift, and so found its way into the 
heart of the snowball, dropped out, too; it 
fell onto the window seat, and a name upon 
it caught Dave’s eye—his name! 

“Tf the heirs of David Keegar, late of 
Glasgow, Scotland, will call upon Snatchwell 
& Sharp, —— Street, Boston, they will hear 
of something to their advantage.” 

Could it be anything to them? Dave won- 
dered: His father was David Keegar, and 
he had come from Scotland, but it was when 
he was a little boy. David had heard him 
say that he was too young to remember any- 
thing about his old home. 

But Dave was yery much excited; he found 
it very hard to attend quietly to his work. 
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He was in a great hurry to tell his mother 
and Jessie; and yet, after reflecting upon the 
matter, he decided not to tell them until he 
had discovered what the advertisement 
meant. It would raise hopes that might be 
disappointed. His mother was too feeble to 
bear such excitement and suspense, followed 
by disappointment, and it was better that 
Jessie should not. 

The next day was Sunday; he would be 
obliged to endure the uncertainty until Mon- 
day. Boston was twenty-five miles away. 
It would take a day out of his work, and, 
consequently, out of his wages, to go there; 
but he must go. 

That night, as he was leaving the mill, 
Dan Spicer and Joe Atkins, boys who were 
older than Dave and had the reputation of 
being rather rough and wild, invited him to 
go with them ona sleigh-ride Monday. They 
were going to ‘‘ cut work,” and going down 
the river as far as Whittle’s saloon, where 
some other “ fellers’? were to join them, 
and “have a gay time.”? Dave listened to 
them; he had never been invited to join the 
elder boys, who were almost young men, be- 
fore, and he felt rather proud of it. He 
didn’t know anything about Whittle’s saloon, 
but he liked a sleigh ride and a good time as 
only a boy can whose time is spent in con- 
stant hard work. Jessie passed the group 
of boys as they were talking, and heard what 
they said, but Dave was too absorbed to no- 
tice her. 

He was restless and in a brown study, too, 
all the next day. Jessie didn’t know what 
to make of him. When she asked him if he 
were going tochurch he answered, ‘‘ Whittle’s 
saloon;’? and in Sunday School when the 
teacher asked him who was the wisest man 
mentioned in Scripture he said ‘* Snatchwell 
and Sharp! 

That night Jessie told him that if he would 
give her his money she would get their 
mother’s present at noon the next day. She 
knew where she could get a warm jacket for 
two dollars and a half, ‘‘ marked down be- 
cause it was late in the seasen, and as itty 
and bright as it could be.” 

e I’ve changed my mind. I’m going to 
spend my money for something else,’’ said 
Dave. He knew Jessie would feel so badly 
that he couldn’t bear to look at her, so he 
cast down his eyes, and there was a lump in 
his throat that made his voice sound very 
gruff and cross. And poor Jessie’s heart 
felt like a lump of lead. 


THE BEST OF SNOWBALLS. 
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She kept an anxious watch the next day, 
and soon discovered that he had left his 
work. He had gone, then, with those bad 
boys who were so much older than he, and 
might lead him into great evil. She deter- 
mined not to tell their mother, if it could be 
avoided, and she bought, with the one dollar 
that she had saved, a little worsted shawl 
for a present for her; but it was very small 
and thin, and would not keep her warm, as 
the sacque would have done. It was an 
anxious, dreary day to poor Jessie. For the 
first time she felt disheartened by their pov- 
erty; the mill was such a bad place for a 
boy! She had not thought that Dave—their 
brave, manly Dave—would be led away by 
evil associates, but that trouble had come 
now. 

She carried a cheerful face home, how- 
ever, and she made for supper some of the 
fritters that Dave liked. But they grew 
cold, and no Dave came to eat them. The 
fire burned low, and the tea-kettle ceased its 
merry song, and the old clock’s brazen, un- 
feeling voice declared that it was seven! 
eight! nine! and still no Dave! 

Jessie had to tell her mother, to quiet her 
fever of anxiety, that she thought Dave had 
gone on a sleigh-ride with some other boys. 
She did not tell her who the boys were, or 
that he had been absent from his work all 
day. She tried to talk about it lightly, and 
said it was no wonder that Dave wanted a 
little fun once in a while, and shouldn’t stop 
to think how anxious they would be; but in 
her heart was a great fear. She knew that. 
Whittle’s saloon was a disreputable place; 
she had heard of boys who worked in the 
mill being brought home from there drunk! 

That was too dreadful a possibility to con- 
nect with Dave in one’s thoughts, but still 
the fear would not be banished. Ten o’clock! 
Something must have happened to Dave! 
Jessie was thinking that she must do some- 
thing, go somewhere—the suspense was un- 
endurable—when there came a quick step at 
the door. 

Dave burst into the room! He rushed at 
his mother and gave her a bear’s hug, he 
seized Jessie and whirled her madly around. 
Then, just for one moment—his mother 
never could bear to have him do it—he stood 
on his head, with his heels waving wildly in 
the air! 

‘What do you think?” he gasped, as 
soon as he came right side up again; ‘‘ what 
do you think of a farm at Elmdale, ten 
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miles up the river, sixty acres, with a piazza 
and cupola, and trout and pigs in the pond 
—no,I mean the house has—and all fur- 
nished with carpets and churns, and a big 
barn full of hay and pigeons, and two colts 
to break, and acres of wood to sell, and oxen 
and cows and big orchards, and strawberries 
and raspberries that you can sell down here 
at the city—bring ’em down in a boat? Isn’t 
that better than being shut up in a mill all 
day ? And won’t mother get well, and won’t 
your cheeks be rosy ?—and a big Newfound- 
land dog, and a calf, and seven thousand dol- 
lars in the bank, and lots of guns and traps 
and things, and four thousand more in 
bonds and railroad stock; and, oh, did I tell 
you guinea pigs?” 

Oh, had he been at Whittle’s saloon? Or 
was he crazy ? thought poor Jessie, who was 
half dazed. 

‘* All ours! Do you understand?” said 
Dave, with tremendous emphasis. ‘‘ Great 
uncle of father’s died—queer old man—lived 
all alone—nothing to do with anybody—died 
suddenly and left no will—we’re the next of 
kin. Did I tell you about the colts? Snatch- 
well & Sharp, lawyers, Boston, there’s where 
I’ve been; had to take the money for mother’s 
present to pay my fare—that seemed an aw- 
ful shame, but haven’t I brought her a 
present? ” 

‘* Oh, forgive me, Dave! ’’? murmured Jes- 
sie, but Dave wasn’t listening; he didn’t 
even pause for breath. 

‘** Awful fussy old fellows, Snatchwell & 
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Sharp; didn’t they quiz and cross question 
me! Kept at it all day—and looking up 
papers—didn’t know but they’d keep me 
waiting while they went to Scotland and 
back, but it’s all right now! And then the 
train broke down—think of a fellow having 
to wait three hours with all-that on his mind! 
How did I hear of it? Why, that fellow 
across the street threw a snowball at me,and 
some way a bit of newspaper had got into it 
with an advertisement in it for the heirs of 
David Keegar. They had sent to Scotland 
to find us and couldn’t get any clue, and we 
might never have known it—just think of it! 
—if it hadn’t been for that snowball! I’ve 
been thinking that if ever I could thrash 
that fellow without making trouble for you 
and Jessie, I1’d do it; but I believe, consider- 
ing he threw a fortune at me, I’m willing to 
call it square! ”’ 

He did more than that; he went across the 
street and told the boy all about it, and the 
boy said, rather shamefacedly, that he was 
glad of it, and he never meant any harm, 
any way, only all the boys ‘liked to tease 
Dave because he got mad so easy.” 

don’t think I shall any more,’ said 
Dave. ‘It’s easy for a fellow to keep his 
temper when things go right, and he’s happy 
—but I wish I always had when things were 
rough,” he added, regretfully. ‘I should 
like to remember that I had.” 

I can’t tell you how happy they were on 
that farm; there isn’t space enough in this 
paper, nor time enough in a week. 


THE WHITE PIGEON. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


OM MANNING’S hair needed cutting 
badly. It stuck up all over his head, and 
the ends were beginning to look yellow and 
curled up. Mr. Manning detested long hair, 
but Mrs. Manning was in favor of it; she 
said it made Tom look literary, and people 
would think he was a contributor to the 
Adriatic Monthly. But finally Mr. Manning 
‘“‘put his foot down,’ and cut the matter 
short by handing his hopeful son twenty-five 
cents, and bidding him go at once and come 
home shorn. 
And so Tom started for Pompey Smart’s 
shop—a splendid ten-foot structure, painted 
in stripes of red, white and blue, and brist- 


ling in front with a number of striped poles, 
all of which signified that Mr. Smart was a 
barber, and would remove superfluous hair 
from the heads of all who wished. There 
were two chairs in the shop, and it so hap- 
pened that both of them were vacant when 
Tom arrived; so he immediately seated him- 
self in one of them, and called out, loudly:— 
‘¢ Come, Pompey, you must be smart, and 
cut my hair as quick as you can; for I have 
no time to waste in a barber’s shop.” 
‘““Scip, cut the young gentleman’s hair,” 
said Mr. Smart to a mulatto boy who was 
spelling out the jokes in an illustrated paper. 
“‘Nosir!” said Tom Manning. ‘ I don’t 
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THE WHITE PIGEON. 


want my head used for a primary lesson- 
book for young barbers. I want you to cut 
my hair.” 

Tom’s decided voice had the desired effect. 
The indolent barber arose, and took charge 
of Tom’s head. 

At the same time a nicely-dressed gentle- 
man entered the shop, and after hanging his 
overcoat on a peg near Tom Manning’s, he 
took a seat in the remaining chair, and told 
ithe boy, Scip, to shave him. 

Now Scip, although youthful, was really 
well versed in the arts of shaving and hair- 
cutting, and could perform both very satis- 
factorily. THe took his place with alacrity, 
and very soon had the lower part of his face 
enveloped in snowy lather. 

Tom Manning’s locks were severed. What 
remained on his head were saturated with a 
greasy compound strongly scented with 
checkerberry; his face and neck brushed off. 
ihe calico covering removed, and he was fin- 
ished. Barber Smart added the quarter of a 
dollar to the pile in the drawer, and went to 
ile window to watch for another customer. 
ile would have done better if he had watched 
the customer inside; for when Tom Man- 
ning went to the peg where his coat was 
hanging, he espied a pocket-book projecting 
from the breast pocket of the stranger’s 
coat. 

‘What a chance to hook a pocket-book! ” 
he said to himself. And, acting on the im- 
pulse of the moment, he transferred it from 
the stranger’s pocket to his own. 

The act startled him, and perhaps he 
would have returned it at once if Pompey 
Smart had not at that moment turned from 
his position at the window, so that Tom’s 
motions could be seen by him. Thus the 
opportunity to retrace the fatal step was 
lost, and Tom left the shop, a thief and a 
robber. 

Where could he go with his ill-gotten 
riches? What would he do with it? These 
were the questions which harassed him as 
he walked nervously along the street. He 
was terribly frightened. Every moment he 
expected to see the stranger chasing after 
him down the road. He would know that 
‘Tom was the thief, for no one else had left 
the shop. 

Detection seemed unavoidable, yet he hur- 
ried on until he reached his father’s house. 
Behind this house stood an old-fashioned, 
three-storied barn, once redolent with the 
smell of hay, and noisy with the tread of 
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horses, but now used only for storage, and 
haunted by Strange cats and fat spiders. 

Into the upper loft of this ancient barn 
Tom climbed; and, opening a shutter to 
admit light, he sat down on an old trunk, 
and examined the pocket-book. 

It was very nicely gotten up. There were 
various compartments, and in them were 
railroad-tickets, postage-stamps, and a roll of 
money. Tom counted this eagerly, and was 
amazed to find that there were fifty-five dol- 
lars in bills, and sixty cents in silver; but he 
was still more astonished, on opening an 
inner recess, to find a one hundred dollar 
bill hidden away. 

Tom was frightened. Such a sum of 
money would be soon missed and thoroughly 
searched for, and the bare thought made 
Tom tremble; for there was a great chance 
of its being traced to him, and he saw the 
stone walls and iron bars of a prison rise be- 
fore his vision. 

What should he do? It was too late to 
replace the stolen book. He did not dare to 
carry itin his pocket. If he bought any. 
thing with the money, how could he account 
to his father for the ability to purchase it ? 
There was nothing to do but to hide the 


_ stolen property, and Tom proceeded to do so. 


Even this was a difficult job. 

First he hid it among the old rubbish in a 
trunk; but that was a bad place, for some 
one was likely to want something in that 
very trunk. So he tried various places, un- 
til his eye rested on a lofty beam far above 
his head. He decided to place it there; and, 
after considerable difficulty, he succeeded. 

** No one will ever find it there,’’ said he 
to himself; and he closed the blind and 
descended the stairs. 

That night, at supper-time, Mr. Manning 
related to his wife how a stranger from Bos- 
ton had been robbed of over one hundred 
and fifty dollars, supposed to have been 
taken by pickpockets while he was getting 
out of the cars, as several persons jostled 
against him very roughly; but he did not 
miss it until he was going to pay for being 
shaved in Pompey Smart’s shop. Twenty- 
five dollars reward had been offered for its 
recovery. 

All this Tom heard in fear and trembling. 
He was afraid to lift his eyes, or hardly 
to breathe; the terrible secret he was keep- 
ing in his breast rose in his throat and nearly 
choked him. What would his dear father 
and mother say, if they knew that he was a 
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thief? Why did he do such a foolish and 
wicked thing as to steal? How did he know 
that a constable was not at that moment on 
his track, and would soon ring the door-bell 
and ask for him? Thoughts like these kept 
coming like demons to torment him, and he 
would have given anything if he could tell 
his father the whole story, and ask his advice 
and forgiveness. 

Morning came, but brought no relief to 
poor Tom. His outraged conscience would 
not give him any rest. At breakfast-time, 
the subject of the robbery was again alluded 
to, renewing all the fears and apprehensions 
of the previous night. When Mr. Manning 
had finished his repast, he suddenly arose 
from the table, and said:— 

“Tom, I want you to go to the barn- 
chamber with me. There is an old brass 
lock there in a trunk, which I want to find, 
and you can help me. There is time before 
you go to school.” 

If Mr. Manning had looked at his boy just 
then, he would have noticed the paleness 
and confusion which spread over his counte- 
nance at this proposition, but he was looking 
another way and did not see it. Tommy had 
nothing to do but to follow his father to that 


dreadful barn-chamber. But why need he. 


fear? Was not the pocket-book far from 
any chance of being discovered? Why, it 
might remain there for a hundred years, and 
no one would ever know it. But ‘ con- 
science makes cowards of us all,’’ and it was 
exemplified in Tommy Manning as he ac- 
companied his father up the stairs to the old 
lumber-room, hanging his head like a culprit. 

‘¢ Tom, open the shutters and let in some 
light,’ said Mr. Manning. 

Tom opened one window, and hoped that 
it would satisfy his father; for somehow he 
did not like to have so much light, although 
he knew that it would not be likely to reveal 
the pocket-book, away up on that high beam. 

“That isn’t enough,Tom. Open them 
all; it will dothe old barn good to have some 
fresh air blowing through it,” said Mr. 
Manning. 

So the shutters were all opened, letting in 
such a flood of light, sunshine and air, that 
it made the old chamber look cheerful. Tom 
wished that his heart was half as cheerful. 

At work they went, rummaging over old 
chests and boxes, bringing to light many 
curious, old-fashioned things, which, at any 
other time, would have delighted Tom, and 
led him to ask many questions. Now he was 
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anxious to find the lock, and get away from 
that dreadful chamber. 

At last it was found, and Mr. Manning put 
away the things, and was in the act of shut- 
ting down the trunk-cover, when a whirring 
noise was heard, and a white pigeon flew in 
at the open window, and lit on one of the 
beams above theirheads. To Tom’s dismay, 
it was the very beam on which lay the pock- 
et-book. 

‘‘What a beautiful pigeon!’ said Mr, 

Manning. Don’t frighten him, Tom. Let 
us see what he will do.”’ 
_ And very soon they did see what he would 
do; for the pigeon strutted along the beam, 
until he began to peck at something, and in 
a moment more, to Mr. Manning’s wonder 
and astonishment, a pocket-book fell off and 
hit him on the head. 

‘*Halloo! What’s this?” he exclaimed, 
picking it up. 

Tommy saw that he must do and say some- 
thing; and what better could he do than to 
say the truth? Why add lying to stealing? 
Was not one crime enough ? Tommy thought 
it was, and therefore, without hesitating, he 
confessed the whole thing, and begged his 
father’s forgiveness. 

‘¢ My poor boy! My dear Tommy! How 
could you have done this wickedness ? ” 

And the sorrow-stricken father bowed his 
head on his son’s shoulder and wept. 

‘¢ Forgive me, father!’’ sobbed poor Tom. 

‘“* Forgive you, Tommy? Yes; but it is 
God’s commandment that you have broken, 
and it is his forgiveness that you must ask 
for,” replied Mr. Manning. ‘ Kneel now 
with me and pray.” 

And there, in that old barn-chamber, amid 
the trunks and boxes, the father and son 
knelt down and prayed for their Heavenly 
Father’s forgiveness, and that Tommy might 
have strength to resist temptation. Oh, 
what a load seemed lifted off from the boy’s 
heart! How glad he felt that the white 
pigeon had flown in and revealed his secret! 

How thankful he felt that God had given him 
such a good father! 

It was Tommy’s first crime, and it was his 
last. His days were long in the land, and no 
one led a purer or more blameless life than 
did Tom. ‘The stolen pocket-book was sent 
to its rightful owner, and no one but Tommy 
and his father ever knew of that dreadful 
hour when the great enemy of mankind had 
Tommy in his grasp, and he was rescued by 
the mysterious agency of a white pigeon. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Bowrn R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 
95.—Silhouette. 

9.—T oque T 97.—CasinO 
RubigoO Acajou 
IndulT RedlaC 
PyropeE TerapH 


98.—Relegation. 


101.—Lamantin. 


102.—Incapability. 


103.—Jollity. 104.—Karaite. 
105.—Lacerated. 106.—Innodate. 
107.—Greave. 108.—Grillage. 
109.—Foxish. 110.—Fragile. 
111.—Haddock. 112.—Hallux. 


16.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In morning, not in night; 
In colored, not in white; 
In struggle, not in fight; 
In family, not in race; 
In position, not in place; 
WHOLE is gold and silver lace. 
VETERAN. 


17.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter from Portland. 2 Quires (Abbr.). 
3 A proportion. 4 Chief magistrate of a city or 
town. 45 A flowering plant. 6 To petition. 7 
A letter from Boston. TAQUINE. 


18.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of eight letters.) 

1 Not edgewise. 2 A small fossil coral. 3 A 
rectangular figure. 4 A pirate. 5 formed of 
pure fire or light. 6 Todisclaim. Primals.—A 
figure of speech. Finals.—A trained Hawk. Con- 
nected.—A species of amaranth. 


MUFTI. 


Word Snycopations. 
19.—Take an onion from thin paper, and leave 
maturer. 
20.—Take a support from pertaining to a ward, 
and leave a long boat-hook. 
21.—Take a hawk of the first year from an 
order of birds, and leave scrutinizes. 
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22.—Take to except from a mark of dishonor 
on a coat-of-arms, and leave a sort of infhores- 
cence. 

23.—Take a gas from a Mohammedan festival, 
and leave a cheat. 

24.—Take paltry from naked, and leave thiev- 
ish. MAUDE. 


25.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 22 letters, has many 
friends. The 1, 9, 6, 21, 11, 14, is liberality. 
The 7, 15, 2, 13, 4, is slender. The 8, 18, 12, 5, 
17, 2, 10, 14, is a large tree. The 17, 3, 16, 19, 22, 
is to make smooth. The 7, 20, is a musical syl- 
lable. CARRIE B. SMITH. 


Anagrams. 

26.—Ma sent lint. 27.—Line report. 

28.—Lose no curl. 29.—Your pint-pot. 

30.—Use this man. 31.—Not a grape. 
32.—I trip in his boot. 

MUFTI. 


Curtailments. 

33.—Curtail unequivocal, and leave a summary. 

34.—An elder in the church, and leave one 
having far-sighted vision. 

35.—A genus of singing birds (Sup.), and leave 
a barbed arrow. 

36.—A genus of insects or moths (Sup.), and 
leave a prong. : 

37.—Pertaining to the calf of the leg, and leave 
a chapter of the Koran (Sup.) 

38.—A hooded upper garment worn by Esqui- 
mau (Sup.), and leave ornamental ground. 

MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before February 10th, 
we offer an interesting novelette; and for the 
next best list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were received 
from Maude, Chestnut, Black Hawk, Teddy, 
Bert Rand, Katie Smith, Vinnie, Ann Drew, Ida 
May, J. D. L., Birdie Lane, Jennie Hall, Willie 
L., Tellie Phone, Birdie Browne, Vixen, Eulalie, 
Jack and Kittie McMillan. 

Prize-Winners. 

Chestnut, Geneseo, Ill., for the largest list of 
correct answers; Ida May, Portmouth, N. H., for 
the next best list. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


DINNER. 
Boiled Leg Mutton, caper 
Turnips. sauce. 
Curried Rice. Oyster Plant Fritters, 
Peach Shortcake. 


Puree Split Peas. 


BREAKFAST. 
Broiled Salt Mackerel. Stewed Potatoes. 
Graham Rolls. Rice Griddle Cakes. 


LUNCHEON. 
Swiss Turnovers. Fried Hominy. 
Stewed Fruit. Cocoa and Toast. 


We begin our bills of fare with the dinner, be- 
cause its viands are intended to help out the other 
meals. 

One cup of split peas, soaked over night 
in cold water, and put on in the morning with 
two quarts of water, the usual soup vegetables, 
and a bone of any kind, must be boiled for four 
hours, and mashed through a sieve; if it is then 
returned to the fire with a few slices of bologna 
sausage, and simmered for another half-hour, 
the soup will be much improved. The season- 
ings are salt and pepper. 

A leg of mutton will look cleaner and less sod- 
den if it is boiled in a piece of tarletan basted 
about it tightly. It should be put on in plenty 
of boiling water, a little salt added, skimmed 
carefully, and then placed where it will just 
simmer. Allow fifteen minutes for each pound. 
The liquor will make an excellent soup for the 
next day, with rice or tomatoes, or both. 

Scrape, and throw into cold water containing 
a little vinegar, a bunch of oyster plant. Boil 
until tender in salted water; drain, mash, add 
one beaten egg, salt, three spoonfuls of milk or 
cream, and flour (through which a little sea-foam 
has been sifted) sufficient to make a batter. 
Drop in small spoonfuls in boiling fat, and fry 
a light brown. 

Make a shortcake from one quart of flour into 
which rub two tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
of lard; add the beaten yolks of two eggs, one 
cup and a quarter of buttermilk, into which has 
been stirred a scant half-spoonful of soda, and a 
little salt. Roll out quickly into two sheets, the 
lower less than half an inch thick, lay on the 
peaches drained from the juice, put on the top 
crust, and bake about twenty-five minutes. Cut 
into squares, and eat with cream and sugar. 
The peaches should be emptied from the can into 
a sieve for an hour before they are used, in order 
that they may be as dry as possible. 

Soak the mackerel over night in lukewarm 
water; in the morning put over the fire in cold 
water, and when done, which will bein from ten 


to fifteen minutes, lay upon a hot dish while you 
make the sauce. Into a small cup of boiling 
milk stir a teaspoonful of corn-starch wet with 
a little water, a tablespoonful of butter, pep- 
per and chopped parsley. Pour this sauce very 
slowly over a well-beaten egg, and turn it over 
the fish. 

In making the curried rice for yesterday’s din- 
ner, you should have laid aside a cupful of the 
rice before the curry was added; mash this very 
smoothly with one beaten egg, a little salt, anda 
cupful of milk added by degrees; add flour 
through which sea-foam has been sifted in the 
proportions of a teaspoonful to a pint, until you 
have a rather thin batter. Fry a light brown, 
using very little fat. 

If you have carved your mutton neatly, and 
your family is not too large, you can have a 
second dinner from it, and still have enough left 
for the Swiss Turnovers for luncheon. A large 
cupful of minced mutton will be enough for 
these. Put half a cupful of the mutton broth 
into a saucepan; stir in a spoonful of butter 
cut im bits and rolled in flour; season it with 
pepper and saJt, and a spoonful of either 
tomato or mushroom catsup. Pour this over a 
beaten egg, return it to the saucepan, add the 
mince, and stir until very hot. Keep it hot while 
you make a batter of one cup of flour, two eggs, 
a little salt, a pinch of soda dissolved in vinegar, 
and about two cups of milk—enough for thin 
batter. Puta spoonful of fat in a frying-pan; 
when very hot shake it evenly over the bottom; 
turn in a half-cupful of batter and fry quickly. 
Cover with the mince, fold up like ar omelet, 
and lay upon a hot dish in the open oven to keep 
warm while you fry the rest. This is a delicious 
and hearty lunch or supper dish. . 


A CHAT ABOUT THE LUSCIOUS BIVALVE. 


Although Boston is one of the head-quarters 
for oysters, all the readers of BALLOU’s do not 
live in Boston, so that the remarks made below 
may not be inappropriate to many of its readers. 
There are s0 many ways of cooking oysters, that 
in the space allotted to me, I can only touch on 
a few of the many. 

If you are obliged to depend for your fish and 
vegetables upon an itinerant fish-merchant, you 
are not necessarily debarred from having that 
delightful little appetizer, an occasional course 
of raw oysters, at dinner. Buy them in the 
shell, by the bushel or half-barrel. They will 
keep a long time in a cool cellar, if sprinkled 
every few days with Indian meal and water. Do 
not forget the oyster-knife as ‘‘Dora’’ did. Any 
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large house-furnishing store will supply you 
with that article, as well as an oyster-block. 
Watch a professional oyster-opener, and if you 
are at all deft-handed you will soon learn the 


art. 

Wash the oysters thoroughly, and if you leave 
them in the shell, it should be the under one, 
from which you will carefully detach them. 
Serve with pepper, salt, carpels of lemon, and 
wafer crackers, or thin slices of buttered brown- 
bread. For gentlemen, the French send to table, 
also, shallots, which are only forced young 
onions. They should be first chopped, and gen- 
tly bruised in a towel. 

So much for raw oysters. In regard to the 
recipes given for cooking them, I shall not claim 
any originality for ‘‘ fried, broiled,’’ and ‘‘ scal- 
loped,’’ but there are really very few people, who, 
in cooking oysters, do justice to the. material. 
The recipes given below have all been obtained 
from a specialist, at least from an especially good 
and famous oyster cook. E 


Roast OysTEeRs.—Wash them well, and lay 
on a hot bed of coals until the shells begin to 
open; remove quickly, take out of the shell, sav- 
ing as much as possible of the juice, and put into 
ashallow dish containing a little melted butter. 
Season with pepper and salt. 

No ordinary kitchen range or stove will keep 
its heat long enough to prepare a great number 
of these, but they make a delicious meal for an 
invalid. A half-dozen young ple who are 
spending an evening together, if|allowed to go in 
the kitchen and roast oysters fo } themselves, will 
have more fun out of the operation, than from a 
whole table full of sandwiches and cake. 


FRIED OysTERS.—Drain the oysters in a col- 
ander, and season with pepper and salt. Dip in 
cracker or bread-crumbs, then in beaten egg, and 
again in the crumbs. The egg must be very 
thoroughly beaten, and it will go further and the 
result be quite as satisfactory if a tablespoonful 
of cold water be beaten with it. Keep one hand 
dry to roll them in the crumbs with, or if you 
use a fork, insert it only in the beards. Have 
ready enough boiling fat to immerse the oysters, 
and test its heat by throwing in a small dice of 
bread; if this takes color immediately, the fat is 
hot enough. You cannot be too careful about 
this, as a pale, fat-soaked oyster is as unpalatable 
as itis unsightly. Fry in the boiling fat until of 
a delicate brown color, and remove at once to'a 
hot dish. Water-cresses, or cabbage cut fine 
should be served with these, allowing each person 
to dress it with oil, catsups, and vinegar to suit 
themselves. 

BRorLED OysTERS.—For these you will need 
a gridiron with wires not more than half an inch 
apart. Egg and bread-crumb the oysters as 
above, and brush them over with a little melted 
butter. Broil over a clear fire, and be careful 
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not to scorch them. A full minute on each side 
makes a “‘rare”’ broil. Put them on a hot dish, 
with pepper and salt and tiny bits of butter. 

At many restaurants, oysters for frying and 
broiling are rolled in Indian-meal. It isan abom- 
inable practice. 

SCALLOPED OysTERs.—Put the liquor from 
one quart of oysters over the fire, and as soon as 
it boils and you have skimmed it properly, put in 
the oysters; when the beards begin to open, 
transfer them at once with a colander dipper to a 
small dish, or scallop-shells that have been well- 
buttered and bread-crumbed. Melt in a sauce- 
pan one large tablespoonful of butter; stir in a 
teaspoonful of flour; cook a little; add one gill of 
broth, and enough of the oyster liquor to make 
the sauce of the consistency of cream; simmer 
gently for a few minutes; pour over the oysters; 
sprinkle bread-crumbs over them; lay bits of 
butter on the top and bake for fifteen minutes. 

OystTER Toast.—Cut out with a pastry cutter 
of about three inches in diameter, as many 
croutons as you require; fry them in butter, 
drain and place on a hotdish. Allow six oysters. 
for each crouton; simmer them in their own 
liquor with a pinch of cayenne, a little salt, and 
strip of lemon-peel, for one minute. Strain the 
liquor into a fresh sauce-pan containing two 
spoonfuls of cream for every six oysters; scald 
the oysters in this for another minute, and pour 
over the croutons, placing one crouton with the 
six oysters belonging to it in a shallow soup plate 
for each guest. 

OysTER KromskKIEs.—Parboil a dozen oysters 
in their own liquor; strain and cut them into 
dice; melt a teaspoonful of butter into a sauce- 
pan, stir in half as much flour, add the oyster 
liquor and the minced oysters, salt and pepper to 
taste, a trifle of grated nutmeg, and a pinch of 
chopped parsley; take the sauce-pan off the fire, 
and stir in the yolk of one egg, with half a tea-. 
spoonful of lemon-juice. When the mixture is 
quite cold, divide it into twelve portions; wrap 
each in a thin slice of fat parboiled bacon, about. 
one and one-half by two and one-half inches. 
Dip in batter, and fry in plenty of hot fat to a 
light brown color. 


CARNUFFs.—Take some slices of cold veal and 
cold boiled tongue (about three-fourths veal and 
one-fourth tongue). Mince the meat very fine, 
with a sprig of parsley; season with salt and pep- 
per; put the mixture into a sauce-pan, together 
with a little gravy and the beaten yolks of four 
eggs, and set it over the fire. Have ready some 
tins well-buttered, and as soon as the mixture be- 
comes hot, fill them three-fourths full, cover the 
tops with paper, and set them in a stew-pan with 
enough hot water in it to come nearly half-way 
up the tins. Boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
then take the carnuffs out of the tins, pour some 
white sauce over them and serve at once. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A LirerAary Curtiosiry.—The following is 
made up of quotations from the writings of 
Shakespeare, Hood, Milton, Pope, Coleridge, 
Mrs. Hemans, Poe, Dryden, Burns, Byron, Gold- 
smith, Chaucer, Jonson, Spenser, Dante, and 
other authors. Thecompiler is James A. Monk, 
an Englishman :— 


O man, by nature formed for all mankind, 
How narrow are thy prospects—how confined! 
Be thou the copious matter of my song. 

And let thy though! prevent thy hand and tongue, 
Poor voyager on this flood of tears, 

A long perspective to my mind appears: 

O’er land and sea imagination roams, 

Open, then, thy bosom to the truth that comes, 
Starting in view of a glorious goal, 

To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran, 

Oh! what a miracle to man is man. 


Each to his end a different path pursues, 

Homer with all his “nodding ’”’ I would chuse— 
‘Time-honored Homer, aged, poor, and blind, 

A ragged cote oft have a Royall minde. 

Minds, vast as heaven, capacious as the sky, 
Born to l+ment, to labour, and to die; 

And richest Shakespeare was a poor man’s child, 
On fame’s eternal bede-roll worthie to be fyled, 
Already polished by a hand divine, 

He was not for an age, but for all time. 


What rage for fame attends both great and small, 
He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 
Greatness hath still a little taint i’ th’ blood, 

Fame is at best but an inconstant good ; 

When kings have toiled, and poets wrote for fame, 
Ah! fool to exalt in a glory so vain. 


Both right and left amiss a man may slide, 

To tread the weary path without a guide; 

The wise sometimes from wisdom’s ways depart, 
That can inform the mind, or mend the heart; 
On high estates huge heaps of care attend, 

No joy so great but runneth to an end; 

Sooner or later all things pass away, 

Dissolving in the silence of decay ; 

Yet look once more on nature’s varied plan, 
And moralize upon the state of man. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day, 
Sent into life, alas! how brief thy stay. - 
Time, sure destroyer, walks his hostile round, 
Nor is the longest life the happiest found ; 
The visions of hope fade one by one, 

The sands of time grow dimmer as they run, 
To know, to esteem, to love, and then to part, 
Passing away like a dream of the heart, 

We spend our days like a tale that is told, 

To the very verge of the church-yard mould. 
Oh! let me view, while life’s short changes last, 
The end not far off which is hastening fast. 


Whilst some affect the sun, and some the shade, 
Let us walk humbly on, but undismayed, 


There stand if thou wilt stand to stand upright— 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Oh! happy he whose conscience knows no guile. 


THE SECRET. — Twenty clerks in a store, 
twenty hands in a printing-office, twenty appren- 
tices in a ship-yard, twenty young men in a 
village —all want to get on in the world, and 
expect to doso. One of the clerks will becomea 
partner and make a fortune; one of the composi- 
tors will own a newspaper and become an influ- 
ential citizen; one of the apprentices will become 
a master builder; one of the villagers will get a 
handsome farm and live like a patriarch—but 
which one is the lucky individual? Lucky! 
There is no luck about it. The thing is almost 
as certain as the rule of three. 

The young fellow who will distance his com- 
pétitors is he who will master his business, who 
preserves his integrity, who lives cleanly and 
purely, who devotes his leisure to the acquisition 
of knowledge, who gains friends by deserving 
them, and who saves his spare money. There 
are some ways to fortune shorter than this old, 
dusty highway; but the staunch men who 
achieve something really worth having,—good 
fortune, good name, and serene old age—all go 
on this road. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT.—The passen- 
ger elevator of the Washington monument is in 
position, and will soon be completed and in read- 
iness to carry passengers to the 500-foot level, 
when Congress shall authorize such use to be 
made of it. It will be some time yet before the 
monument is entirely completed. In the mean- 
time, the monument is still open to the public, 
who are permitted to work their passage to the 
top afoot, and they will probably be accorded 
this privilege until Congress makes some pro- 
vision for running the elevator for their con- 
venience. 

Since the first of April, when the iron stairway 
that ascends the shaft was completed, and visit- 
ors admitted, 10,800 passes have been issued to 
applicants, of which two hundred were not used. 

The ascent of the monument is quite an under- 
taking, and many visitors who have gone to the 
trouble to secure passes, are content to examine 
it from the ground after a glance up the dark 
shaft brings a realization of the task before 
them. It takes generally about an hour, for 
persons who are not in a hurry, to make 
the round trip. This gives twenty or twenty-five 
minutes for the ascent, ample time to enjoy the 
macnificent view from the windows at the 500- 
feet level, and twenty minutes to descend. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The quickest time that the ascent has yet been 
made is ten minutes. When it is considered that 
to accomplish the task in that time it is necessary 
for the climber to ascend at the rate of fifty feet 
a minute, or as fast as the freight elevator used 
to ascend when the monument was in course of 
construction, it can be realized that this is very 
fast time. 

There are 898 steps to be ascended, without 
taking into consideration the many horizontal 
steps on the ten platforms or landings which 
form a part of the iron stairway. 

“Do many ladies go up ?’’ repeated Watchman 
Shea. ‘‘Well, I should say so; nearly as many as 
men. And when I tell you that sometimes we 
have over a hundred visitors a day, you may 
know that a good many ladies make the trip. 
I never knew one of them to back out after com- 
ing over here, and I can’t say that for the men. 
I believe, though, that some of the ladies gave 
out when they had about reached the top, and 
fainted, or nearly fainted. As a general thing, 
they come down in good shape. It isn’t a hard 
trip if you don’t hurry. I have known two 
ladies, both on crutches, to stump every step of 
the way to the top and back again.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Tue LAND oF Scorpions.—In the State of 
Durango, scorpions, which are numerous every- 
where in Mexico at certain seasons, abound in 
unusual numbers, writes a Philadelphia Record 
correspondent. These pests are commonly about 
two inches long, and of a yellowish-brown color. 
but in Durango they are jet black, and are fre- 
quently found four or five inches in length. So 
numerous are they—especially in abandoned 
mines, where they have been breeding undis- 
turbed for centuries—that the government now 
offers a reward for their destruction, a media 
(six cents) per hundred. The Indians esteem 
them greatly as an article of diet, as we relish 
crabs and other spidery food (and with about as 
good reason), first pulling out the sting, and 
then crunching their scaly backs with epicurean 
relish. Those who are fond of them need never 
go hungry in Durango, and while in pursuit of 
the favorite morceau, may also realize a hand- 
some sum by saving the worthless part that con- 
tains the sting, and claiming the government 
bonus. It is an erroneous idea that the sting of 
an alcaran is deadly. There is not much choice 
between the sting of a ‘“‘yellow jacket,” a big 
black spider and a seorpion, neither of which is 
necessarily very serious, though all have occa- 
sionally been known to produce fatal results. It 
depends altogether upon the condition of the 
blood, and the promptitude with which remedies 
are applied. I have been several times stung by 
scorpions, and suffered no more inconvenience 
than from an ordinary bee sting, yet have known 
cases where the patient remained for days in 
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convulsions, foaming at the mouth, the stomach 
bloated as with dropsy, and the injured member 
covered with scarlet spots. No one should travel 
in this country without a big bottle of ammonia. 
The instant one is bitten or stung, squeeze out 
the poison, if possible, saturate the wounded 
part thoroughly, apply a poultice of mud, and 
keep it wet with ammonia. The usual practice 
of pouring whiskey or mexca] down the victim’s 
throat is moreinjurious than the original poison, 
and generally takes longer to recover from. 


TRIBUTE TO GeNTus.—The author of 
‘*England as Seen By an American Banker,”’ 
gives this interesting bit of literary history. In 
that humming city of coal and iron, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, isan old school called the Royal Jubilee 
School, which once had for its head-master a 
man whose fame as a rhymer has gone around 
the world. His name was C. F. Springman, and 
he was one of the best teachers the school ever 
had. Yet millions who have read his rhymes, 
have never heard even the name of their author. 

I doubt whether any dictionary of poetical 
quotations ever gave hima place in its index, yet 
his lines have buzzed in the heads of more per- 
sons than any lines that were ever written. 

This schoolmaster introduced into his school 
the idea of teaching history, geography, and other 
studies through the medium of rhyme. 

Springman, of ancient Newcastle, was quite 
successful in many of his rhyming experiments. 
But he won immortality when he one day hit 
upon a bit of jingle that had for its object the 
stamping on the minds of his boys, in an indeli- 
ble manner, the number of days in the different 
months of the year, undoubtedly grumbling to 
himself, as I have often grumbled, over the stu- 
pidity of somebody or other in the far past, who, 
in gettting up this monthly arrangement, did not 
make them all of the same length. 

And here are the perennial lines—lines that 
hum in the head of every interest calculator on 
the English-speaking globe every day:— 


‘Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Except poor February alone.” 


Facts ABout ANTs.—Each ant in an ant-hill 
knows its companions. Mr. Darwin several 
times carried ants from one hill to another, 
inhabited apparently by tens of thousands of 
ants; but the strangers were invariably de- 
tected and killed. Thinking that there might be 
a family odor by which they were recognized, he 
put some ants from avery large nest into a bottle 
strongly perfumed with asofcetida, and restored 
them after twenty-four hours. At first they were 
threatened by their companions, but soon recog- 
nized, and allowed to pass. - 
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I WONDER WHAT’S HER NAME. 


I saw, oh, such a pretty girl! 
So happy, gay, and fair; 

And o’er each cheek a little curl 
Fell, hiding blushes there ; 

Her fine, dark eyes, her smiling gaze, 
A tinge of modest shame, 

Inspired my heart with love to say, 
**T wonder what’s her name.”’ 


Time brought me to her side ; at home 
I saw the beauteous belle, 

At eventide I whispered words 
Which none but lovers tell; 

And when we had a loitering walk, 
Young fellows never came, 

And murmured, ‘‘ She’s a pretty girl, 
I wonder what’s her name! ”’ 


But now when evening welcomes us 
Around the social hearth, 

When gentle songs improve the mind, 
Or stories kindle mirth; 

Call in, and you will see my bride, 
She will not blush with shame; 

I own her as my young heart’s pride, 
For now she bears my name. 


**T don’t think there will be as many marriages 
this winter as usual,’’ remarked a policeman, 
whose beat is in the north-western section of the 
city, to a reporter the other evening, as he gazed 
thoughtfully at the moon. 

“Why ?”’ inquired the reporter. 

** For a very good reason, I think,’’ continued 
the officer. ‘‘I have been on duty in this sec- 
tion of the city for nearly ten years, and I have 
noticed that when a good many young fellows 
and girls are out walking and star-gazing in the 
fall, that there are apt to be a good many mar- 
riages in the winter. I can tell to a certainty 
when a couple are engaged by the way they act. 

*“Do they act differently from those who are 
not ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Just walk around with me a 
bit, and I’ll show you those that are engaged.”’ 

They had only proceeded about half-a block 
when the reporter asked if a young man and girl 
who were walking very rapidly past were lovers. 
*“No,’’ answered the ‘‘cop”’ in an undisguised 
tone of disgust, ‘‘that’s his sister. He would 

never take his girl at a gait like that; but here’s 
a pair that is engaged,’’ said the modern phil- 
osopher, as a couple whose heads were very close 
together came along. ‘‘ They are engaged,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘I know, but nobody else knows it. 
I have watched the headway they have been 
making for several weeks, and am glad to see 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


he’s been successful, and he’!] be getting a wed- 
ding ring soon.”’ 

** How do you know they are engaged ?”’ 

“Oh, I can always tell by the way they look in 
each other’s faces,’’ he replied, as a self-satisfied 
look of knowing it all came over his countenance. 
“She would never look in that way at him if 
they weren’t, for she thinks there is not another 
man so good as he, and he thinks there is not an- 
other little woman like her. But perhaps they’ll 
change their minds after they’re married,’’ and 
the knowing expression passed away and a look 
of pain came over his face, which plainly told 
that there was some one else in his house who 
knew it all and was boss, too. 

As the officer recovered from his reverie on 
domestic affairs, he said: ‘‘ You see we have 
walked nearly four blocks and only met three 
young couples, while nearly every stoop has sev- 
eral pretty girls on it without any young man. 
Now that is the sign I go by, too. If there were 
going to be lots of marriages these stoops wouldn’t 
have girls on them without young men, and if 
the young men meant business they would go 
out for a walk, for there is nothing that will 
make a fellow propose so soon as that,’’ continued 
the soliloquizing officer, as he pointed toward the 
moon with his baton. ‘‘ Watch the weddings 
this winter, and see if I ain’t right,’’? was his 
parting shot, as he hurried off to answer the call 
of the sergeant.— Washington Post. 


A number of gentlemen having visited a coun- 
try school in Ireland, the master, wishing to 
show off his scholars, and also his own learning, 
called upon Mike Bryan, who was his chief ex- 
hibition-boy. Mike appeared, clothed in some- 
thing which had once been breeches, but which 
now served no other end than to throw the spec- 
tator into a wilderness of doubt as to the possi- 
bility, in case of Mike ever throwing them off, 
of his ever again being able to find his way into 
them. The master, after requesting that impor- 
tant pillar of his establishment ‘not to stand 
there making a looking-glass of his sleeve, but to 
blow his nose and shut the door,’’ desired him to 
spell ‘‘Constantinople.”” The boy really did 
contrive, ‘though with some difficulty, to get 
through this mighty exercise; when the rejoiced 
pedagogue, patting him on the head, and calling 
him an American chief, turned round to the 
visitors, and gravely remarked, ‘‘ See what it is 
to understand navigation!” 


The Chicago Tribune tells this story: A man 
of somewhat imposing appearance stepped into 
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one of the general railway offices in Chicago a 
few days since and inquired for the passenger 
and ticket agent. The officer was pointed out 
and the visitor walked up to him and addressed 
him thus :— 

‘‘T am the editor of the puzzle department of 
the Shaweross Blizzard. I have for some time 
contemplated visiting Niagara Falls, and I have 
always admired the liberal policy of this road. I 
would like a pass for myself and wife—Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferguson, Shawcross, Puzzle Department 
Blizzard.” 

‘On what grounds, Mr. Ferguson,’’ said the 
railway magnate, “‘do you ask for the pass ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I am the puzzle editor, as I told you. 
I get up the column of charades, and enigmas, 
and word-squares, and my wife has written sev- 
eral articles for the Blizzard. She signs herself 
‘ Aurora Borealis,’ and writes for the temperance 
department of the paper. I would like the pass 
good for eighty days. Of course I expect to keep 
up the charade column right along, and any 
favors you extend to me will be reciprocated. 
For instance: I can work up your road into a 
first-class enigma or make.an acrostic out of 
your name in the very next ’?—— 

“T hardly think, Mr. Ferguson,’’ interposed 
the general ticket agent, ‘‘that I can grant you 
a pass on these grounds.”’ 

‘* And I think also,” said the visitor, severely, 
“of writing a book”? —— 

hope not, Mr. Ferguson ’’—— 

“In which this grasping monopoly will be 
shown up to the public in its true light. It’s a 
vampire, sir; a blood-sucker, a soulless and hide- 
bound corporation. Just you look in the puzzle 
department of next week’s Blizzard and you'll 
find this whole institution worked up into the 
most crushing acrostic youever saw. That’s all. 
Good-day, sir!’’ 


There is a story told of a gentleman over 
seven feet high, a talented member of the bar, 
and a modest, good-natured citizen, who, we 
think, is almost unexcelled for his quiet, deli- 
cious humor. He was one night sitting in the 
stall of a theatre. When the curtain rose, and 
the actors advanced to their position, a cry of 
‘“Down in front!’’ became general throughout 
the audience. Their attention was directed to- 
wards the tall B——, who, feeling himself the 
object of remark, thought he was required to 
settle a little. Looking as if he would like to 
settle through the floor, he proceeded to raise 
himself to a standing position, in such a manner, 
however, as to convey an impression that there 
was no end to him. At last he did get straight 
out to his full length; when, slowly glancing 
round at the astonished audience, he very delib- 
erately remarked: ‘‘Gentlemen, to satisfy*you 
that I was sitting down, I will now stand up!”’ 
A burst of laughter and applause succeeded, the 


audience and the actors became convulsed, the 
curtain descended rapidly, the manager, with 
beaming face, came forward, and, amidst the 
wildest applause, conducted the gentleman toa 
private box. 


Old Colonel S——, one of the State senators of 
Minnesota, tells this of himself :— 

He was going down to St. Paul to join the ses- 
sion, when a train-boy passed through the car, 
and, approaching the old colonel and shoving his 
wares into his lap, sung out:— 

** Buy a deck of cards, sir ?—only half a dollar.” 

Turning to the lad with an expression of coun- 
tenance calculated to impress him with the enor- 
mity of the offence, the colonel slowly and sol- 
emnly said :— 

‘*My son, I never play cards; I am a member 
of the church.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the disgusted urchin; “I 
thought you was a member of the legislature!’ 


A certain professor of legerdemain and ven- 
triloquism, about commencing his performance 
at Hannibal, Me., bethought him that this town 
was far away from the centres of civilization, 
and that it would be well to precede his exhibi- 
tion with a few graceful words of explanation 
and warning, to promote application, and to 
prevent any possible fright on the part of the 
ladies. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘you 
must not be frightened by what you hear, nor 
imagine that it is done by sperrits. You’ll hear 
a voice sometimes up atop of the chimney, and 
sometimes down in the suller, but don’t be 
skeered ; the sounds ain’t up thar, nor down thar. 
I make ’em all myself away deep down,” suiting 
the action to the word, “in my in’ards, and 
that’s the reason why they’re called guttural 
sounds.’? This explanation was received with 
great enthusiasm. 


Scene: A metropolitan hotel telegraph office, 
early Monday morning. Young gentleman oper- 
ator, after repeated calls for young lady operator 
in branch office, at last gets a response, and then, 
* click, click, click, click’’ (fortissimo), he tele- 
graphs back to her vehemently, “I have been 
trying to catch you for the last half hour.’”’ Ina 
moment the following spicy reply came tripping 
back to him over the wires from the telegraphic 
suburban maiden, ‘‘ Pooh! that’s nothing; there 
is a young man here who has been trying to do 
the same thing for the last two years, and he 
hasn’t caught me yet.’’ 


More than fifty years ago, the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts commenced its sessions early in 
autumn, in Lenox, Berkshire county; thence, the 
arrangements were, to hold sessions in all the 
counties castward, terminating at Nantucket and 
Dukes county, embracing all of Massachusetts 
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proper. This was called the ‘fall circuit.”” In 
the succeeding spring, the circuit of the district 
of Maine was held, thus completing the circuit 
of the year. 

At this early period, the late Judge P——, one 
of the court, invariably traveled on horseback. 
On one occasion, preparatory to the meeting of 
the court at Lenox, Judge P——, jogging along, 
not knowing exactly the localities of Berkshire 
county, fell in with a buxom New England girl, 
on horseback, and inquired of her if she knew 
where he should turn off the main road to go to 
Lenox. 

“Certainly,” saidshe. ‘‘I know every inch of 
the way, and can guide you.” 

‘“‘Well,” said Judge P——, who was nota 
little*eccentric, and withal somewhat renowned 
for his gruffness and coarse manners, ‘‘if you are 
going that way, I will e’en jog on with you, for 
poor company is better than none.”’ 

They did jog on, entered into conversation, 
and had a pleasant time of it, which had the ef- 
fect to destroy the consciousness of distance. At 
length the judge felt that it was time to have ar- 
rived at the point where she said he must turn 
off, which at the time of his inquiry she had 
stated to be about two miles. 

‘““Madam,”’ said he, “‘have we got near the 
place I am to turn off ?”’ 

yes,’ she said, ‘‘we passed it about a 
mile and a half back.”’ 

hussy!’’ said the judge, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

‘¢ La, sir, the reason I didn’t was that I thought 
with you, that poor company was better than 
none.”’ 


Some years ago a farmer living in a village 
bordering on Berks county, furnished one of his 
three sons with a sum of money and told him to 
go West and remain two years, at the end of 
which time he should return to Lancaster, stop 
at Schofield’s, and one of them would be there 
to meet him. The young man started on his 
travels, and at the end of the specified time he 
returned. It should be premised that telegraphs 
were not then in existence, the postal system 
was not so perfect as it is to-day, and literary at- 
tainments were not so general, hence no com- 
munication took place between the parties. He 
returned, however, as we said. His brother was 
there to meet him, and they both proceeded 


homeward in a buggy. The wanderer, after re- 


lating some of his adventures, inquired whether 
anything had happened since he left home. 

not a single thing,’’ said the other; 
‘everything is just the same as when you left— 
except that the old crow died.”’ 

* Indeed,”’ said the wanderer, ‘‘and is the old 
crow dead ? What killed him ?” 

‘¢ Why, he ate too much meat when the matched 
horses died.” 
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‘*Good gracious! are the matched horses dead? 
What killed them ?”’ 

“Well, you see, when the house and barn 
burned, they overdid themselves in hauling 
water.”’ 

“Good gracious! are the house and barn 
burned down? How did it happen ?” 

‘Well, you see, when daddy died, they carried 
lights about and were careless.’’ 

“* Good gracious! is daddy dead? What was the 
matter with him ?”’ 

Well, you see, when our Sal ran away and got 
married against daddy’s wishes, he just pined 
away and died.”’ 

‘Good gracious! so nothing has happened 
since I’ve been away ?”’ 

**No; everything is just the same!”’ 


The minister’s wife sat on the front porch 
mending the clothes of one of her numerous pro- 
geny. A neighbor stepped in for a friendly chat. 
A large work-basket, half full of buttons, sat on 
the floor of the porch. After remarks of a gos- 
siping nature, the visitor said :— 

“You seem to be well supplied with buttons, 
Mrs. Goodman.” 

“Yes, very well indeed.” 

‘*My gracious! if there ain’t two of the same 
buttons that my husband had on his last winter 
suit. I’d know ’em anywhere.”’ 

““Indeed!’’ said the minister’s wife, calmly; 
‘*l’m surprised to hear it, as all these buttons 
were found in the contribution box. I thought I 
might as well put them to some use, so I—what, 
must you go? Well, be sure and call again soon.” 


It is seriously asserted that during a storm in 
the western part of Texas, recently, hailstones 
weighing from seven to twelve pounds fell in 
great numbers, and the occurrence is held up as 


something extraordinary. It isn’t a marker, 
however, says the Philadelphia Press, as com- 
pared with the rip-and-tear storm which swept 
down the valley of the peaceful Cussewago creek 
in Crawford county, during the hot summer of 
1848. An old inhabitant who witnessed that 
storm remembers that the hail came down so 
thick that after the particles became pulverized 
somewhat there was good sleighing for three 
days; one conical-shaped hailstone fell through 
the roof of a blacksmith shop and punched a 
three-inch hole through a case-hardened anvil; 
another struck a twelve-foot bar of railroad iron 
squarely on the end and split it in two as per- 
fectly as if it had been sawed; one large hailstone 
was housed over and covered with sawdust, and 
furnished three families with ice until the new 
crop came in the next winter, besides providing 
enough for the lemonade at two grangers’ picnics; 
the’ weather was so cold for five days after the 
storm that wood went up fifty cents a cord, and 
when the cattle killed by the storm were dressed, 
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their hides were found punched so full of holes 
that they were sold to a porus plaster foundry 
for a mere trifle; the hail that fell into the Cus- 
sewago caused a gorge in that stream which 
overflowed the whole valley, and the water was 
so cold that potatoes in the ground were frozen 
hard enough to use for billiard balls in the coun- 
try taverns; and the places where some of the 
hailstjones struck the ground were afterwards 
used as post-holes by farmers in building fences. 
If Texas ever witnesses a storm of the Cussewago 
variety we shall be disposed to listen to it, but it 
won’t do to send up any little penny common- 
place about seven-pound hailstones. : 


During the late war, while the army of Tennes- 
see, under General Johnson, lay encamped near 
Dalton, the following rich scene occurred: There 
was a very popular dealer in newspapers there, a 
perfect Brobdignag in size, rivaling Daniel Lam- 
bert in rotundity of stomach. A regiment was 
there, about to leave for Mobile, and our massive 
friend had some business to transact with the 
colonel. So, puffing and blowing, he came up a 
few minutes before the train started. As he 
came up a soldier spied him, and halloed out, 
‘* Boys, here he is.’’ Instantly the whole regi- 
ment was on the alert, and shout after shout 
went up, ‘“‘ Here he is, here he is!’’ Looking 
dumbfounded, the fat man said, ‘‘ What’s up, 
gentlemen ? What have I done?” ‘‘ You’re 
the very man that stole our big drum and swal- 
lowed it!’’ went up simultaneously. Struck 
with surprise, he did not know whether to laugh 
or get mad; but finally said, ‘‘ Well, boys, if 
you'll stay till evening I'll eat you.”’ 


Perhaps the most astounding case of contempt 
on record is the one in which Chief Justice Miller 
of Iowa was nonplussed years ago. The five 
members of the Supreme Bench were rectifying 
the errors and approving the decrees of the low- 
er courts with the usual precision and dignity. 
Among the lawyers sat a man distinguished in 
the western part of the State for his great talents 
and reckless conviviality. He blinked and nod- 
ded insensibly at the court. The case in which 
he appeared as plaintiff’s attorney he had won 
step by step through months of litigation. When 
it was called he arose uncertainly to enter ap- 
pearance, and added :— 

“May it please the Court, I am convinced of 
having committed a great mistake in this case. 
Justice and truth are on the side of the defend- 
ant. All my sympathies are with the defendant, 
and if your honors will decide in favor of the 
defendant, I’ll give you five dollars.” 

The silence of several minutes following was 
almost stifling. At length Justice Miller found 
speech. 

“Sir,” said he, puffing up with apoplectic 
symptoms, ‘‘your condition cannot excuse nor 
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your reputation save you. Suchan indignity” —— 

it please the Court,’’ interrupted the 
lawyer, steadying himself with the back of his 
chair, ‘‘I think you misapprehend me. What I 
intended to say was that if the Court decides 
this case in favor of the defendant, I will give 
each of your honors five dollars.’’ 

At this the chief justice collapsed, and the of- 
fender was led from the court room. The bench 
decided that commensurate punishment was be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the court.—Chicago 
News. 


The bridegroom in question was a stalwart 
young rustic, who was known as a formidable 
operator in a ‘‘free fight.” His bride was a 
beautiful and blooming young country girl, only 
sixteen years of age, and the twain were at a 
party where a number of young folks were en- 
joying themselves in the good, old-fashioned, 
pawn-playing style. Every girl in the room was 
ealled out and kissed except B., the beautiful 
young bride aforesaid, and although there was 
not a youngster. present who was not dying to 
taste her lips, they were restrained by the pres- 
ence of her herculean husband, who stood re- 
garding the party with a sullen look of dissatis- 
faction. They mistook the cause, however, for 
suddenly he expressed himself. Rolling up his 
sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the room, 
and in a tone of voice that secured marked at- 
tention, said :— 

‘*Gentlemen, I have been noticing how things 
have been working here for some time, and I 
ain’t half satisfied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, 
but’? 

the matter, John?” inquired half-a- 
dozen voices. ‘‘What do you mean? Have I 
done anything to hurt your feelings ?”’ 

‘*Yes, you have; all of you have hurt my feel- 
ings, and I’ve got just this to say about it: here’s 
every girl in the room has been kissed near a 
dozen times apiece, and there’s my wife, who I 
consider as likely as any of them, has not had a 
single one to-night; and I just tell you now, if 
she don’t get as many kisses the balance of the 
night as any gal in the room, the man that 
slights her has got me to fight—that’s all. Now 
go ahead with your plays!” 

If Mrs. B—— was slighted during the balance 
of the evening, we did not know it. As for our- 
self, we know that John had no fault to find 
with us individually, for any neglect on our part. 


The London Fishing Gazette is responsible for 
the following: A juror said to the judge:— 

‘*My business is such that I cannot leave it— 
no one can attend to it but myself;” so the judge 
excused him, and the man went fishing. There- 
upon he was again summoned before the judge. 

“T told the truth,” said the juror; “no one 
but myself can do my fishing. If anyone else 
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were to do it F would not enjoy it in the least. I 
hooked an enormous bass yesterday, but he 
broke me. I was determined to get him, so I 
put on a grasshopper, stuck it on a Limerick 
hook, and put it under his nose. He wouldn’t 
even smell it. So then I decided to shoot him, 
and just as I was in the act of pulling the trigger 
the bass jumped and grabbed the barrel of my 
pistol and held on to it.’’ 

you got him!” excitedly exclaimed the 
judge. 

**Yes, sir, and the prints of his teeth are on 
the pistol-barrel now.”’ 

““Mr. Clerk,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ enter up a fine 
of one hundred dollars against this man.”’ 

On hearing this the juror grew pathetic. 

*“What! a hundred dollars just because I mis- 
represented ’?—— 

“Oh, no!”’ said the judge; ‘I don’t fine you 
because you told a lie, but because you did not 
tell me you were going fishing. I would have 
adjourned the Court and gone with you.” 

A pretty, young mamma, with a little girl by 
her side nearly as pretty as herself, was being 
entertained by a male stranger, who had struck 
up an acquaintance through the usual and al- 
ways convenient mediumship of the little girl. 
The stranger did all the talking. He was one of 
those men who think they know everything, but 
only rarely get a good chance to tell it. The 
lady only answered in monosyllables. The little 
girl listened patiently and demurely for some 


AND OTHERWISE. 


time, and then began to fidget about in her seat. 
Finally, as the stranger stopped for breath, she 
said 

“*Mamma, you’ve found one, ain’t you ?”’ 

‘“*What, my dear ?” 

““Why, don’t you remember what you told 
papa when he said you’d be lonesome on the 
train? You said you’d find some bore to talk 
you to sleep.’’ 

Mamma looked out of the window, and the 
stranger suddenly thought he had better change 
into the next carriage. 


She was posted in law, and would have no 
more nonsense, according to the New York In- 
dependent. 

“*T am a lawyer’s daughter, you know, George, 
dear,’’ she said, after George had proposed and 
been accepted; ‘‘and you would not think it 
strange if I were toask youto sign a paper to 
the effect that we are engaged, would you ?”’ 

George was too happy to think anything 
strange just then, and he signed the paper with 
a trembling hand and bursting heart. Then she 
laid her ear against his middle vest button, and 
they were very happy. 

“Tell me, darling,’’ George said, after a long, 
delicious silence, ‘‘ why did you want me to sign 


_ that paper? Do you not impose implicit confi- 


dence in my love for you ?”’ 

“Ah, yes,”’ she sighed, with infinite content, 
“indeed I do; but, dear George, I’ve been fooled 
so many times.”’ 


VALENTINES. 


If he only knew who 
sent it. laugh. 


Jolly boy has a hearty 


While Mildew, the poet, 
is crushed. 
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A NATURAL ANXIETY 


Prompts many a man of family 
to seek his doctor’s advice as 
to the best means of preventing 
disease and preserving health. 
In such cases the judicious 
physician will recommend the 
use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


As aSpring Medicine and blood 
purifier it has no equal. 


I consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a safe, 
agreeable, and sure remedy for Scrofula 
and scrofulous diseases. As analterative 
and spring medicine it stands without 
an equal. I have used it extensively, 
and always with the happiest results. — 
C. L. Shreve, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from 
time to time, for a number of years, and 
have always been greatly benefited by 
it. It purifies, vitalizes, and invigorates 
the blood, restores the appetite, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength 
and elasticity to the system. As a 
spring medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiarly effective.’—M. F. Pillsier, 
Malden, Mass. 


Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this Spring. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Increase the Appetite 


By taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. This remedy is thorough in its action, imparts 
tone and strength to the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and enables these organs 
to perform their functions properly.—‘“‘I have used Ayer’s Pills a number of 
years, and have never found anything equal to them for stimulating the appetite, 
and imparting strength to the system.’’ —R. D. Jackson, Wilmington, Del. 


“During the spring of 1877 a dis- 
agreeable taste in my mouth entirely de- 
stroyed my appetite. My tongue was 
thickly coated, and what little food I 
ate distressed me. Believing that my 
trouble originated in a disordered liver, 
I commenced taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I felt an improvement after the 
— of the first dose. I continued 
the use of this medicine, in diminished 
4uantities, for a short time, and am sat- 
isfied that it mg ef cured me,” 
—Sophie Harmon, Biddeford, Me. 


“Last year I was troubled with Con- 
es: which, being neglected, caused 
a disorder of ~ liver and stomach. I 
also suffered from headache, loss of 
appetite, and debility. After being 
treated by several physicians, without 
benefit, I was persuaded to take Ayer’s 
Pills. This medicine helped me at 
once. By its continued use the condi- 
tions of my stomach and liver rapidly 
improved, my appetite returned, and, in 
a short time, my health was restored.” 
— A.C. Cotton, Janesville, Wis. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere «< 
commendit. Ise-onemical. Takeno 
ware of imitations, , 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 


Sule best. Softens and pre- 
serves leather. Makes ladies’ shoes 
look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 
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Our great Mikado, virtuous man, And you'll be right, for he was right, 


8 Once owned a watch that never ran And all is right as right can be. 
On time. Too slow or fast ’twould go, : 
And never could be steadied. A sage unto the palace came, 


He said, ‘‘ Your hastiness I blame. 
I know your watch is but a botch; 
But try this Waterbury.” 


He vowed he’d never wear it more, 
And then decreed whoever wore 
In all Japan, from shore to shore, 


A watch should be beheaded The monarch took it, changed his plan, 
At once decreed that everyman 

And if you’ve such a watch as he Within the limits of Japan 

You’ll think him right toso decree, A watch like this should carry. 


The only real American invention in the way of a 
watch, all others made in this country being modeled 
after the foreign calculations. 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Only Watch Made Entire by Machinery. 


i SEND FOR “ MIKADO” PAMPHLET. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 


52 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


; GEO. MERRITT, General Selling Agent. 
Factory, Waterbury, Conn. London, Paris, Brussels, Rotterdam. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


“The way of the transgressor is hard’””— 
because many feet have trodden it.—St. 
Paul Herald. 


‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth,’? so we may depend upon always 
having friction: matches. — Detroit Free 
Press. 


‘‘ This is a new wrinkle,” sadly remarked 
the elderly maiden, as she surveyed her face 
in a hand glass.—Merchant Traveler. 


The fashionable overcoats and their wear- 
ers remind one of the seashore--capes and 
heavy swells.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Matilda Fletcher says she is tired of re- 


forming old sinners, and that henceforth she 
will devote herself to young ’uns. Being a 
representative of the agriculturists, she will 
naturally go into the nursery.—Ezchange. 


A scientist claims to be able to guess the 
date of a mummy’s death within a few 
months. The women of the Pyramid epoch 
' evidently didn’t understand how to conceal 
their age as well as those of modern times.— 
New York Graphic. 


Prof. R. A. Proctor says that this earth is 
just as likely to quake and overthrow cities 
and towns as it has been at any time since 
man existed. You are right, Professor; but 
does it not occur to you that it is just as un- 
likely to do so ?—Boston Post. 


A Porter County, Indiana, young lady has 
the ambition to raise two thousand chickens 
this season. ‘* How much nobler it would 
be,” says an exchange, ‘‘ were she to devote 
her heaven-born energies to poetry, pianos 
and croquet.’’—Exchange. 


It is not uncommon in giving advice to 
newly-married young ladies who marry poor 
young men, te allude to the fact that Eve 
married a gardener, but they don’t say any- 
thing about the gardener losing his situation 
on account of that match.—Hachange. . 


You often hear married people say that 
two persons can live more cheaply than one 


person can alone. The effort to prove this 
statement true has been the cause of a great 
many divorce suits on the charge of non- 
maintenance.—Lowell Citizen. 


Passenger—‘‘What’s the matter? We’re 
running a little fast, ain’t we?” Conduc- 


tor—‘‘ Yes, sir. The fireman’s run ahead to 
chase a cow off the track, and the engineer’s 
crowded on a little more steam to try to keep 
up with him.”’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Old gentleman (to messenger boy, whe is 
running at the top of his speed)—‘‘Great 
heavens, lad, what is the trouble ? ” 

Messenger boy (breathlessly) — ‘* Don’t 
stop me, sir; don’t stop me. I’m going to 
me dinner.’”’-—New York Sun. 

First Omaha Girl—‘‘ Have you had a 
sleigh-ride?’? Second Omaha Girl—‘ Yes, 
I was out yesterday with your brother.” 
‘*Poor dear. How you must have suffered.”’ 
‘* Suffered! *’ ‘* Why, yes; he took me out 
once last winter, and I nearly froze.”— 
Omaha World. 


Shoe Dealer (to partner)—“‘ That new lot 
of French slippers is going very slowly. 
Hadn’t we better mark ’em down?” Part- 
ner—‘* Yes; mark the fives down to threes, 
and the fours to twos.’’ This change was 
made, and in a day or two the stock was ex- 
hausted.— Punch. 


The following is the copy of an invitation ~ 
received by the friends of a certain young 
lady on the west side: ‘‘ You are invited to 
be present at a surprise party at the resi- 
dence of Miss X , on Friday evening 
next. The refreshments will be provided by 
Miss X .’—Buffalo Express. 


Men are strange creatures. They will 
waste an hour hunting a collar-button in- 
stead of having an extra supply and letting 
their wife find the missing one. You never 
see a woman look for the pin she drops. Her 
husband finds it when he walks around in 
his bare feet.—Philadelphia Call. 


Husband (irascibly)—‘*We don’t need that 
rug any more than a cat needs two tails. 
How often have I told you, my dear, never 
to buy anything because it’s cheap ?”’ Wife 
(with the air of one who has got the better 
of the argument)—“‘ But it wasn’t cheap, 
my love. It cost forty dollars.””—Puck. 


Two men who chopped down a tree near 
Trenton, Mo., for a coon, found four hun- 
dred pounds of honey in a hollow. They 
also got three coons, instead of one, and in 
scraping out the honey, they came across an 
oyster can with $280 in gold in it. It was 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


not considered a lucky day—not for that part 
of Missouri.— Exchange. 


Under the rule of the British government 
the Hottentots have made a great improve- 
ment in their manner of courting and marry- 
ing. The custom used to be to rush at the 
girl and knock her down with a club, as evi- 
dence of affection. Nowa clod of-earth is 
flung at her head, and she has a chance to 
dodge.— Detroit Free Press. 


Dry good’s clerk (addressing customer)— 
‘¢ This material, madara, is so delicate in its 
shade and texture that the manufacturers 
found it very hard to give it an appropriate 
name. They finally decided to call it ‘aroma 
of lilies ’ color, but even that is not expres- 
sive enough, and we salesmen speak of it as 
‘ terrapin’s memory.’ ’—Puck. 


Life insurance agent (filling out applica- 
tion)—‘* Your general health is good, is it 
not?” Applicant—‘t Never had a sick day 
in my life.” “‘Um. You do not contem- 
plate entering upon any hazardous undertak- 
ing, Isuppose?” ‘Well, yes, I’m afraid I 
do. Iam going to be married next Wed- 
nesday.—Lowell Citizen. 


Hugh McCaslin, of Donaldson, Ill., who 
is ninety-two years old, has just had his 
second attack of whooping-cough, after an 
interval of ninety-one years. This is renew- 
ing one’s youth with a vengeance. The old 
gentleman should now have the cholera 
infantum, and his second childhood would 
be an unqualified success.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


‘‘What is the breed of your calf?” said a 
would-be buyer to a farmer. 

‘“Well,” said the farmer, “all I know 
about it is that its father gored a justice of 
the peace to death, tossed a book-agent into 
the fence corner, and stood a lightning-rod 
man on his head, and his mother chased a 
female lecturer two miles; and if that ain’t 
breed enough to ask four dollars on, you 
needn’t take him.””— New York Independent. 


** Well, Spook, have you read the Presi- 
dent’s message 

“Yes, oh, yes; very able state paper.” 

“Ah! what are the subjects discussed ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh—ah—er—it’s a remarkably strong 
and statesmenlike document.” 

** Yes; what topics does the President dis- 
cuss ?”” 


‘* Er—er—well, he takes up—he discuss- 


es—h’m—the paper is conservative in tene, 
lucid in expression, and logical in thought.” 

‘“‘ Yes, Spook, I read that in the paper this 
morning; but of what does it treat?” 

‘¢ Er—er—well, I hain’t got the flow of 
language to express on what it treated, but 
it’s a durn good message.’’—Lynn Saturday 
Union. 

A great many American girls who hastily 
marry foreign noblemen never repent at 
leisure. This is not so much owing to the 
happiness of their marriages, as to the fact 
that when a woman takes in washing and 
ironing, and hustles around to support a hus- 
band and twins, she has very little leisure to 
repent in.—New York Graphic. 


Gentleman (in furnishing store)—‘‘Collars, 
please, fifteen-and-a-half inch.” 

Clerk (a dashing young man)—* Collars, 
sir? Yes, sir. Now there are two popular 
styles, sir—the ‘Apollo’ and the ‘ Belvi- 
dere.’ I wear the ‘Apollo’ myself, sir.” 

Gentleman (very much impressed)—‘“ Is 
that so?” 

Clerk—*‘ Oh, yes, sir.’’ 

Gentleman—‘' Well, give me a half-dozen 
of the ‘ Belvidere.’ ”’—Puck. 


‘*Buttons is all off my overcoat, ma’am,” 
shouted Jimmy Tuffboy, as he rushed into 
the house. 

‘*T know it, James. You are very care- 
less, and so rough in your play.” 

‘‘Rough in my play? My, you ought to 
see the other feller. He was the roughest 
lookin’ kid you ever saw. He got his coat 
all torn down the back.” 

That was the last scrimmage he had a 
chance at that day.—Hartford Post. 


They have some brilliant policemen in 
Hartford, also. A woman there had been 
convicted of breach of the peace, and was to 
spend twenty days in Hartford jail. She 
was on her way to the latter place in a car- 
riage, accompanied by a police officer. Her 
hat blew off, and she wished to get out to 
recoverit. Her escert objected to this, fear- 
ing she might run away. He proposed that 
the prisoner should hold the horse while he 
went after the hat. She consented to this 
arrangement, and while he was chasing 
the flying article she whipped up the horse, 
drove up to a tavern, had the animal taken 
care of, and then disappeared. That police- 
man’s lot has not been a happy one since.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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